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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
cane 


L. p. 98, is informed that the right of 
Sir E. Brydges to quarter the arms of By- 
ron comes through the Bassets of Blore, 
and that the Heralds have marshalled it in 
all the shields of the Earls of Bridgwater 
from the time of King JamesI. That the 
Lord Chancellor Egerton was a Bastard 
seems to be generally admitted; and that 
as Basset’s heir was mother to his father, 
Sir Rowland Egertou of Ridley, some may 
contend that a tard had not a right to 
his father’s quarterings. But this defect 
(if it was a defect) was cured by the early 
official acknowledgment of Heralds 
themselves. The mother of the 2d Count- 
ess of Bridgwater was a Basset of Blore, 
whence came a legiti descent from the 
Bassets, but here was no right to quar- 
ter the arms. The Byron Bastardy, alluded 
to by L. is novel information. 

HD. begs to inform S.R.M. of the 
following marriage: ‘1602, John Blun- 
dervill of Newton Flattman, to Margery, 
widow of Henry Daveney, of Coulton.” 
H.D. takes it for granted that S.R, M. 
has obtained all the information the re- 
gisters of Newton afford. Who this Mar- 

ry was H.D. knows not, but should 

.R. M. be uainted with her maiden 
name he would be glad to know it through 
our medium. 

In our Memoir of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Heslop, p: 89, we stated, that at the time 
of bis decease he was ‘‘ the oldest Senior 
Wrangler, and the oldest Archdeacon of 
all his contemporaries.” This was not the 
ease. In 1754, Mr. Abbot was the Senior 
Wrangler, and he was living at the time of 
the Archdeacon’s death, And the present 
Ven. Archdeacon of Rochester was appoint- 
ed in 1767: the former, therefore, was Dr. 
Heslop’s senior by ten, and the latter by 
eleven years. 

A CorresponpENt wishes to learn if 
there be such a Baronetcy in existence 
as Everard of Much Waltham, co. Essex, 
created in 1628; Kimber states, in 1771, 
that Sir Hugh Everard, 6th Bart. succeeded 
his brother, Sir Richard, who was Governor 
of Carolina in 1741-2, and which has been 
copied by every succeeding writer on the 
subject to the present time. But as 85 
years have since elapsed, it is very impro- 
bable that Sir Hugh Everard is now living. 
When did be die? Did he leave issue ? 

T.P.’s version of the story about Dr. 
Littleton and the word “condog” is the 
same as that related by Dr. Pegge in his 
Anecdotes of the English Language, to 
which we duly referred in p. 292. 

Cuericus wishes to be informed if there 
be any other edition of ‘‘ Taylor’s Scheme 
of Scripture Divinity” than that of 1762, 
8vo, because Mr, Sumner, in his second vo- 


lume of “ Records of the Creation,” Pp. 
421. 424, has quoted a as 
Essay xxvut. which is in Ch. xxvii. 272. of 
the original Edition, and a garbled 

from the next page, as from Essay u. 7. 

Oar Correspondent Z. (last Supplement, 
p- 584) in his very t notice of Messrs. 
Conon, Walker, and Rawlings, who were 
affectionately dnited as Christian friends and 
contemporaries during the middle of the 
last century, erroneuusly called the latter 
gentleman “‘ Thomas” instead of <<‘ Wil- 
liam” Rawlings. 

T.H.L. would be obliged by any infor- 
mation relative to the pedigree and biogra- 
phy of Lady Mary Shelton, ‘an honour- 
able and virtuous of the Bedchamber 


to our glorious Queen Elizabeth,”— who 
she married, &c. She was of a good Fa- 
a in Norfolk. 


CornEsrONDENT inquires at what pe- 
riod John Brenan, a Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome, was titular Archbishop of Cashell 
and Administrator of the Churches of Wa- 
terford and Lismore? His seal, of copper 
soldered in brass, bearing arms surmounted 
by a Cardinal’s cap, has lately been found 
in a bog near Cork. 

B. inquires the date of the death of Dr, 
John Bullokar, a physician of Chichester ; 
and generally, for any information relative 
to him? He published in 1616, the first 
English Dictionary; and is cited by Mr. 
Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
as an authority. Was he father of Tho- 
mas Bullaker who suffered for his religion 
in 1642? 

Mr. E. T. Pitcrim notices the following 
inaccuracy in Dr, Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary : Astynome is represented as. “the 
daughter of Chryses the Priest of Apollo, 
who fell to the share of Achilles, at the 
division of the spoils of Lyrnessus ;” where- 
as, according to Homer, Chryseis (another 
name for the daughter of Chrysés) fell to 
the share of Agamemnon. 

M.C. asks where he can find, 1st. *‘ The 
Tenets of the Greek Chureh in respect to 
Predestination ;” and, 2dly. «* Erskine’s (of 
Dun) Letter to the Regent of Scotland.” 

C.K. writes us that the Earl of Annesley, 
whose death we were misled by the news- 
papers to record in p. 177, is certainly 
living, and was present, with his only child 
the Lady Mary Annesley, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s party at Dublin Castle on the 17th 
of March. C.K. observes that ‘“‘ the new 
edition of Debrett for 1826 has gravely in- 
vested Mr. James Annesley, Consul at 
celona, with the Earldom, &c. !” 

The Memoirs of Sir A. Macdonald, Bi- 
shop Milner, Dr.Symmons, Rev. John Gra- 
ham, Mr. Cundy, and Mr, Caulfield, shall 


appear next month. 
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CRITIQUE ON RECENT METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. Ursay, May 6. 
ROM the reviews given in the last 
Magazine, I perceive that Mr. 
Britton has undertaken the task of 
editing the Picture of London, which 
I trust will, under his hands, become 
a more edifying publication than the 
class of books to which it belongs 
generally are. 

A list of the improvements going 
on in the Metropolis is quoted in your 
review from the introduction to the 
work alluded to, and if the merit of a 
building was to be estimated by the 
name of its architect, this high sound- 
ing list would lead one to believe that 
Rome or Athens would sink into no- 
thingness, when compared with the 
brick and mortar City of London. To 
one who is unswayed by names, how- 
ever highly patronized, these “‘improve- 
ments” may be regarded with less fa- 
vour, and criticised with greater free- 
dom than a work of the nature of the 
Picture of London is likely to do. 

Any person who possesses the least 
taste for correct architectural ornament 
must view with risible feelings the tall 
and slender Corinthian pillars propped 
up by the short and massive Doric of 
the Greek order, a favourite arrange- 
ment among modern architects. As 
specimens of this matchless combina- 
tion, the portico of the London In- 
stitution in Moorfields, the New Pa- 
lace at Buckingham House, and the 
front of one of the stations of the Great 
Westminster Dairy Company in St. 
Giles’s, may be quoted. In a shop front, 
or other humble fagade, such gross de- 
viations from architectural propriet 
might pass unnoticed, as beneath cri- 
ticism ; but when they are sanctioned 
by the first architects of the day, and 
are suffered to rear their unblushing 
heads in palaces, it is time to denounce 
the innevations, and rescue, if possi- 
ble, the noble science of architecture 


from the disgrace which these profes- 
sors would cast upon it. If the true 
principles of taste were consulted, we 
should never see one order piled upon 
another. No one ever looked upon St. 
Paul’s Cathedral without regretting 
that its architect did not confine his 
peruse to one series of columns. The 
oreign Churches of St. Genevieve and 
St. Isaac are the only examples I need 


. adduce as proofs of the superior effect 


of single ranges of columns; or, to refer 
to one nearer at hand, our own St. 
Martin. 

Expensive and numerous as are the 
public buildings in progress, though 
the names of Soane and Smirke may 
be quoted as the architects, and the 
thousands expended in their con- 
struction be adduced in their fa- 
vour, are, I would ask, any of them 
grand? On the contrary, do not the 
new buildings present one uniform air 
of meanness? The ‘spacious wing” 
added to the British Museum, with its 
unbroken brick wall, seems to have 
been built to compete in beauty with 
the King’s Bench or the Fleet. The 
New Post Office, like the New Mint, 
and the generality of Mr. Smirke’s 
buildings, is as tame and spiritless as 
plain stone walls, with dwelling-house 
windows, anda few columnsstuck about 
them as apologies for porticos, can be. 
If the ephemeral praise of periodicals 
was sufhcient to exalt the character of 
a building, it is but a few years since 
that all the newspapers and periodicals 
from one end of the Kingdom to the 
other were filled with the applauses 
bestowed on that huge and pa: pile, 
the Custom-house, now happily re- 
duced to a heap of ruins, a circum- 
stance not to be regretted if the least 
hope remained of the new structure 
being one jot better than the old one. 
Indeed, taking all the Government- 
Offices from the Tower to Chelsea, 
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without a single exception, it would 
not be too severe to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that however good they may 
be as jobs, there is not one which is 
likely in the least to ornament or em- 
bellish the Metropolis. 

Can any one view with other feel- 
ings than those of contempt, the mi- 
serable attempt at Pointed architec- 
ture tacked on to Westminster Hall. 
Among its ornaments we see King’s 
heads with long beards, with short 
beards, and others destitute of this 
manly appendage, ogleing maudlin 
looking females, or grinning with an 
idiotic expression of countenance at the 
passers by. There is an octagon tower 
destitute of a staircase, and therefore 
an excrescence; and there is a quan- 
tity of dead wall, apparently only built 
to be a contrast with the ornamented 
front of the Hall ; and to crown all, an 
ugly stone edifice, which has long re- 
mained half finished, without a sin- 

le feature of ornament beyond the 
Zecesations of an. hospital or a work- 
house, we have seen completed at a 
great expense, instead of being le- 
velled to the ground, and its place 
supplied with a structure assimilating 
in style and grandeur to the adjacent 
Abbey and Hall. 

If one who is no professionalist 
might venture to address a word of 
advice to the members of a science 
which is at present at a very low ebb 
in this a he would say, borrow 
your models from Greece and Rome ; 
copy from originals erected in a pure 
age, rather than attempt to imitate the 
flighty productions of Paris, which 
will, in spite of all your endeavours, 
always outrun the cold and formal spi- 
rit of this plodding country. 

How do -- ape thee, France? but blundering 
still, 
Disgrace the pattern by our want of skill. 

When this recommendation is at- 
tended to, we may expect to see pure 
architecture revived in this country, 
though, in the present state of the 
science, another Jones must arise to 
effect the glorious improvement. It 
is not in the gewgaw mansions of the 
Regent’s Park that we can expect 
to see Grecian architecture revived in 
its native pority, no more than the 
Palaces and Abbeys of overgrown Ci- 
tizens can give us back the lost, the 
—— Pointed style. 

f the intended improvements at 
Charing Cross, and in Pall Mall, it 


A magnificent Metropolitan Church recommended. 
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is not my intention to say any thing 
at present. The arrangement of the 
intended buildings, of the Parthe- 
non and the statues, look well on 
paper; and appear to be excellent! 
el I = only add my wis 
that no obstacles resulting from par- 
simony, or ill-judged ceconomy, will 
prevent Mr. Nash from carrying in- 
to effect the suggestions which cer- 
tainly promise to add more in the way 
of ornament to the Metropolis than 
any improvement which has ever been 
suggested. At all events I should hope 
that Charing Cross will be completed 
as intended; but it is greatly to be 
feared that more is contemplated than 
is likely to be executed. One suggestion 
I must make with reference to the im- 
provements in Pall Mall, which I sin- 
cerely hope, if it meets the eye of any 
one who has it in his power to carry 
it into effect, will be attended to. The 
nea of Carlton House, which has 

nm so many years buried, and which 
displays the fine Corinthian architec- 
ture of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
will of course be removed with the 
palace. Let me earnestly then suggest 
to those who have it in their power 
to preserve it, that it should be pre- 
sented to some one of the new 
Churches, and erected again with an 
inscription to point out to posterity 
its change of destination. Such a mea- 
sure would do far greater credit to the 
age than to suffer it be broken up and 
sold piecemeal to a mason. 

As I have mentioned new Churches, 
let me before I close the subject of im- 
provements, call your attention to a let- 
ter in your Magazine (vol. xcv. i. p. 
605) earnestly recommending the ercc- 
tion of a National Church on a large 
and magnificent scale. The idea had 
long occupied my mind before I saw 
either your Correspondent’s Letter, or 
heard of the sentiments of Dr. Parr on 
the subject, and let me hope that a 
project sanctioned by the authority of 
that erudite scholar and excellent man 
will not be suffered to sink into obli- 
vion. If a Church so grand as that 
recommended by the worthy Doctor 
should be impracticable, surely the 
erection of one on a comparatively 
magnificent scale, with sufficient splen- 
dour and large dimensions to rank far 
above the generality of parish Churches, 
might be effected if the question was 
properly taken up. I would recom- 
mend a Lancet Pointed Church, with 
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a Salisbury spire, should be adopted as 
the most appropriate style for a Na- 
tional Church. The erection of monu- 
ments, however, might be a consi- 
deration, and then the Grecian style 
must be preferred. How admirably for 
such a purpose the Parthenon might 
be adopted! A Church of the same 
dimensions as that magnificent tem- 
ple would admit of the accommo- 
dation of a large auditory, and af- 
ford a spacious nave, with columns, 
for the reception of monuments. To 
assimilate the Temple of the Virgin 
Goddess to the purposes of a Christian 
Church, a steeple would be necessary. 
Let then an insolated campanile, 
formed of a lofty and massive Grecian 
tower, square or polygonal, placed at 
such a distance as neither to jostle the 
main building, or appear too much de- 
tached from it, be raised with as great 
an elevation as possible, and crowned, 
by way of markin 
the buildings, with the cross. This 
would indeed be an ornament to the 
Metropolis, an honour and a glory to 
what oaght to be the first City of the 
world. 

Should this magnificent structure 
ever be realized—should the Parlia- 
ment deem it worthy to be a subject 
of sufficient National importance to 
set apart a portion of the public mo- 
ney to the purpose, or should the ob- 
ject be accomplished by a subscrip- 
tion, it is to = hoped that a monu- 
ment of national grandeur will not in 
this instance be converted into a show- 
room. At its foundation I should hope 
that such arrangements would be made 
that should, under any circumstances, 
spare a future ecclesiastical Corporation 
from the trouble of defending rights 
which had not been attacked, of squab- 


bling for privileges which had not been 


proceedings 
person must 


invaded, or of justifyin 
which every disinterest 
condemn. 

In common with every person who 
has a soul to admire what is beauti- 
ful in architecture, in common with 
every one whose sound judgment 
would see the ornamental every where 
joined with the useful, I must de- 
plore the abandonment of that noble 
design for making a terrace, replete 
with ornament and grandeur, along 
the banks of the Thames. How dis- 
gtaceful is it to the nation that an im- 
provement, sanctioned at once by its 
utility and its ornament, should be 
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the distinction of. 


opposed and rejected ¢ the 
exertions of mercenary individuals, 
Let us hope that in an age when a 
better taste prevails than in the pre- 
sent, when liberality shall prevail over 
prejudice, that Colonel Trench’s ex- 
cellent scheme will be carried into ef- 
fect, without the least alteration: or 
abatement—then indeed will London 
be an interesting City—then will our 
fine river be seen to advantage, and 
not confined like a stinking ditch in 
the midst of paltry dwelling houses, 
and its banks covered with warehouses 
and nuisances, and the public as com- 
pletely excluded from enjoying the air 
on its margin, as if this majestic river 
was the property of a few individuals. 
The observations in this letter arose 
—_ from the review I have alluded to. 
have neither space nor opportunity for 
entering more largely into the Metro- 
politan improvements at present, but 
may resume the subject at a future op- 
portunity, if an occasion is presented. 
Yours, &c. E.1.C. 


Mr.Ursan, Kennington, May 1. 

]* making the following observations 

on the pro improvement of 
the western portion of the Metropolis, 
I am actuated by the same feeling of 
national pride so observable in the com- 
munication of your Correspondent 
«* B.” in a recent Number. But I can- 
not subscribe to Sir C. Long's plan of 
a Triumphal Arch across ning- 
street. The site is not chosen with that 
taste and skill that ought to be exer- 
cised in my opinion on such an occa- 
sion. Of the necessity of a Triumphal 
Arch, no person will deny; our 
Army, our Navy, and our victories de- 
mand it; but surely a better site could 
be selected at less expense. To give 
due respectability and grandeur to such 
an Arch, there ought to bea vista, not 
alone from the Arch to the house or 
palace, but before we approach the 
Arch; this could not be obtained in 
the site across Downing-street. A fo- 
reigner or traveller entering London 
would pass it without notice, because 
it lay out of his line of sight; or if he 
did notice it, the effect would be con- 
siderably injured, if not destroyed ; 
this would not happen if there was a 
previous approach. Your Correspond- 
ent, I suspect, in his zeal for having a 
splendid residence for his Sovereign (a 
zeal in which I cordially agree) seems 
to wish to make the Arch subservient 
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to the ornament of the Palace, not of 
that part of the Metropolis lying in 
Westminster. Certainly the idea of 
pulling down one side of Parliament- 
street and King-street appears prepos- 
terous. 

I will now offer my ideas upon the 
subject: it is, I believe, generally 
understood that Carlton Palace is to 
be pulled down, and corresponding 
buildings to Waterloo-place erected on 
its site. Now with ail the objections 
that can be raised against Regent- 
street, from the meagre character of 
its architecture, yet no person will de- 
ny that it is a fine street, and an orna- 
ment to this portion of London. But 
I will ask why is a street that has cost 
such an immense sum, and leading to 
a Koyal Park (in ae the 2 

rajectors proposed a Royal Palace 
Should be quel be emleenel by 
a plain quadrangle of houses, inhabit- 
ed by tradesmen and independent gen- 
try? Does this seem consistent? Surely 
it ought to terminate in some building 
of importance. The proposed plan is 
as follows: supposing Carlton Palace 
down, let a segment of acircle of houses 
be built, corresponding in width with 
Waterloo-place. In the centre of this 
half-circle a Triumphal Arch to be 
erected, one side facing Regent-street, 
the other facing the Park ; from hence 
let a straight road be made across the 
Park to Story’s gate, and pulling down 
the houses on oneside of Prince’s-street, 
let a Crescent be formed facing the Ab- 
bey Church ; the road will then turn on 
the left, across the green on the North 
side of St. Margaret's Church, and nearly 
opposite the ne of Commons. This 
road would have many advantages: 
one of the greatest perhaps would be 
its opening a commanding view of 
that beautiful specimen of the early 
style of English Architecture—West- 
minster Abbey. Now the only ob- 
ject of consequence that stands in the 
way of executing this plan, exclusive 
of what has been mentioned, is a pile 
of stabling erecting before the Abbey 
A.D. 1826! If there was a necessity 
for public stabling for the benefit of 
the Sesto of Parliament, why not 
have erected them on the site of the 
Almonry, that receptacle for filth and 
crime? and not erect them on the only 
place from which a good view of the 
Abbey could be obtained. Do the 
Architects of the present day wish to 
close up all access to this beautiful fa- 
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bric, aware of their own deficiencies, 
or is it want of taste? in either.case 
it is unwarrantable. This spot of 
ground, only cleared within the last 
few years for the public benefit, will 
have a new heap of rubbish laid on 
unless vigorous measures are pursued, 
I sincerely hope the building will not 
be allowed to proceed, and I am cop- 
fident if his Majesty was aware of the 
fact, his good taste would instantly 
8 t its removal, The advantages 
of the plan I have laid down above I 
will briefly enumerate. 1st. That No- 
blemen, or Members of either Houses 
of Parliament, approaching the House 
by Regent-street, must now make a 
considerable round by Cockspur-street 
gee nee which would be saved 
by the proposed road. 2nd. That one 
of the ce buildings in England, to 
wit, Westminster Abbey, would by 
this plan be laid open to the greatest 
advantage. 3rd. That the plan em- 
braces the finest site for a ‘Triumphal 
Arch in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Royal Palaces; and 4thly. That 
not above a dozen houses need be 

ulled down, exclusive of the nuisance 
just mentioned ; whereas Sir C. Long's 

lan would embrace some hundred 

ouses. Respecting funds to erect this 
Arch, and make these improvements, 
a considerable portion of the Arch 
might be built out of the Waterloo 
Monument Fund, added to which 
Government should advance liberally, 
and a beautiful structure might be 
erected on the site of the Palace, wor- 
thy the nation, and its munificent 
Sovereign. If this plan is taken up, it 
is to be hoped it will not be madea 
job, but that a liberal sum will be 
offered for the best design. 

I have now sketched out my 
lan for a Milita Triumphal Arch; 
ut there is manor Ke portion of our 

warriors that deserve richly of their 
Country, I allude to our brave Navy, 
whose achievements will always live 
in the remembrance of every true- 
hearted Briton. They deserve a Mo- 
nument of Triumph as much, if not 
more, than our Military Heroes, and 
the only question is an appropriate 
site. It has been sapere many times 
to demolish eel . Would it not 
be better to improve it, and make it a 
Triumphal Arch to the honour of our 
Navy? it would redound to the credit 
of the City. The site would eae 
propriate, and the éout ensemble 
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be made pleasing, if not grand, at a 
small cost. No City attained greater 
advantages, in a Commercial point of 
view, than the City of London did 
during the arduous struggle, in which 
fell so many men of noble and heroic 
renown. I will now conclude by ob- 
serving, that no person of common 
taste or feeling but must regret the 
want of a National Monument, Arch 
of Triumph, or some building of im- 
portance to the eternal eng | of 
those splendid victories which have 
crowned the British arms during the 
late war, and it is my sincere wish 
that something may be done speedily 
to rescue the Nation from the charge 
of want of gratitude towards those 
who so bravely fell fighting for the 
liberties of their King and Country. 


Yours, &c. T. A. 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, May 12. 


HE enclosed letter and lines on 
the Chelsea Botanical Gardens, 
are the production of the Author of 
that fine Poem of ‘*Sympatuy,” the 
delightful versification and exquisite 
imagery of which have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. The 
Author was too well known and ap- 
preciated to require any fresh eulo- 
gium on this occasion. It may, how- 
ever, be said with truth, that the Vir- 
TUES were not indebted to Mr. Prait 
for his writings only ; his fe was con- 
stantly distinguished by a uniform 
practice and support of the most ami- 
able qualities, and his disposition to 
benevolence kept pace with his beau- 
tifal descriptions of that sympathy 
and humanity so admirably paint- 
ed in almost every production; and 
when an agreeable company could fix 
him upon a subject of useful literature, 
nobody shone to greater advantage: he 
seemed to be that Mesmius, whom Lu- 
cretius speaks of: 
— “ Quem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus.”” 


Yours, &c. Tuomas FautKner. 


“Dear Sir, Jan. 10, 1810. 
__ “Tat length send you, on the other 
side, a copy of the lines I mentioned. 
As they are on a subject of Fashion as 
well us Flowers, the may come into 
any part of your Publicaton, with a 
brief head-piece by way of introduc- 
tion, This we can manage in a short 


Poem by Mr. Pratt on Chelsea Botanie Gardens. 
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time, if you approve them erally. 
I shall be on a vials at Chelsea on the 
15th, and on the morning of 16th will 
call upon you to decide this little mat- 
ter. I have been incessantly engaged 
and occupied since my return to town, 
otherwise it was my intention to have 
resented you also with some original 
ines on the Military Asylum, and 
Royal Hospital*, for which I have 
some ideas in my book of Memoranda 
several weeks. I may still accomplish 
this purpose, if I find we are in time, 
But of this also we can converse when 
I have the pleasure of seeing you. In 
the mean time, with best wishes for 
you and your interesting undertaking, 
**1 am yours sincerely, S.J. Pratt.” 


Lines written at a Friend’s, near the celebrated 
Botanic Nursery Gardens, in the King’s 
Road, Chelsea. 

Where smiling Chelsea spreads the cultur’d 

lands, 

Sacred to Flora a Pavilion stands, 

And yet a second temple neighb’ring near 

Nurses the ce of the waitonig ear ; 

Of Davy t this, of Colville ¢ that, the care, 

While both the favour of the Goddess share. 

But not for her—the Deity of Flowers — 

Alone the incense breathes, still higher 

Powers :— 

Fair Venus marks each temple for her own, 

And Fasuion sits upon a blossom’d throne. 

She, pow’r supreme! bids vanquish’d Flora 

kneel 

And 8 proud Beauty at her chariot- 

wheel. 

The Cyprian Queen asserts her loftier sway, 

And blushing rivals with a smile obey. 

At Fashion’s shrine unnumber’d suppliants 


bow 
And to their Idol chaunt the sacred vow. 
A thousand Eves, each as their Mother fair, 


To these gay Edens every hour repair. 

And tho” the wreaths t but e fleeting 
bloom, 

And often press at eve a twilight tomb ; 

Still, as by Magic, we behold each morn 

A fresh supply the pillag’d scenes adorn ; 

And tho’ chs lovely plunderers bear away 

The fairy sweets that open’d with the day ; 

Tho’ one fair Paradise ts lost each night, 

Another blooms with the returning light. 

Thus, oo to tell! near London you be- 

old 


The age of Fasnion, Beauty, and of Gop. 
S. J. Prarr. 





* These lines afterwards came to hand, 
and a correct copy will be inserted in the 
new Edition of the History of Chelsea, now 
preparing in the press. 

+ Nursery Gardeners. 








392 Athelstan’s Palace, London.—Stonehenge— Third Assize. 


Mr. Ursay, May 10. 

I MOST cordially thank your far 

more ingenious and valuable Cor- 
respondent ‘*M.H.” p. 293, for her 
answer to a on Canute’s and 
Athelstan’s Palace on the banks of the 
Thames. Ifher inquiries could further 
point to any ancient foundation walls, 
or remnants of the period in question, 
A.D. 1017, more relics might be ascer- 
tained. The date of the assassination 
of Edmund II. by his brother-in-law 
Edric Streon, marks with him the fall 
of the glory of the English Saxons: 
by his death the Danes prevailed, 
and the Saxon monarchy ended, after 
190 years from its establishment by 
Egbert. 2 Rapin, 32 note. It is ob- 
servable that the garden of the Dean- 
ery extends to a gateway which opens 
upon Addle-hill, which affords an ex- 
ternal clue to follow the traces of the 
ancient Palace, and its cellars would 
perhaps discover remains, the strength 
of which may have been retained for the 
foundation of the present house, and 
these may have escaped the fire in 1087. 

Edric afterwards received his just 
reward, by command of Canute, on the 
very spot of his former treachery, and 
was beheaded. But “‘M.H.” on the 
authority of Fabian, ascribes to this 
spot on the Banks of the Thames 

anute’s celebrated reproof to his cour- 
tiers; yet the general credit as to the 
place Pas — with Rapin, who 
places the King in his chair on the 
shore at Southampton *. 

**M. H.” is so eminently conspi- 
cuous for diligence and accuracy of re- 
search on this interesting ground, that 
it is presumption to suggest any other 
resources. She will, itis hoped, excuse 
what has been advanced by one who 
respects her inquiries not less than her 
useful elucidations; and she will re- 
collect the old distich which records 
the Pagan worship of both the sister 
Cathedrals : 

*‘ Immolat Diane Londini, 


Apollini formosa Thornea!” 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, May 12. 
I . concerning Stone- 
henge will continue to be in- 
teresting so long as the pillars shall 
remain, or leave one fragment on 


A. H. 





* The rare Collection of Chronicles of 
London in Sion College Library would pro- 
bably furnish materials for the foundations 
of Addle-hill, in that neighbourhood, 
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the plain of Sarum. I have lately seen 
a letter in the Dorset Chronicle [see our 
** Antiquarian Researches,” p.449], in 
which Diedores Siculus, b. 5. is quoted 
as fixing the object, age, and ancient 
use of this temple ; viz. the worship of 
Apollo by Druids or Bards, to whom 
the name of Saronides is ascribed 2000 
years ago; from Sar, a rock or pro- 
montory, aad On, the Sun, which 
united gave the name of Saron, and in 
Latin Sarum, But Camden considers 
that Old Sarum was in Antoninus’s 
Itinerary called Sorbiodunum, which 
the Saxons afterwards named Seapyy- 
bypig, and the Vulgar Latins, Sarum, 
and Sarisluria and Salisburialia. And 
without doubt Searisbyrig was derived 
from Sorbiodunum, the Saxon word 
Bypys, which denotes a town, being 
put in the place of Dunum, which 
words the tien and Gauls usually 
added to places of lofty situation ; so 
that servio-dunum signifieth a dry-hill, 
which is more probable than the far- 
fetched derivation of it from Saron in 
Berosus, or from Severus the Emperor, 
from whom they called it Severia. 
Our ancient friend Camden seems 
to have viewed this celebrated monu- 
ment of antiquity with rather a dif- 
ferent eye from that of Diodorus ; and 
this modern writer will be probably 
induced to revise this subject, and sup- 
ply any new observations. -H. 





Mr. Ursay, March 25. 

WAS not a little amused with a 

calculation of the expense of hold- 
ing a third Assize in one of the coun- 
ties of the Home Circuit, p. 6. I shall 
not trouble you with many remarks 
upon J. C.’s statement, but will merely 
desire him in his next estimate to place 
to the credit side of the Assize account 
the difference in the expenses of the 
witnesses which would be saved bya 
more frequent Goal delivery, and _in- 
quire whether a Grand or Petit Jury 
will not occupy as much time at the 
Lent, as at the Winter Assize? or whe- 
ther the Jurors can be subsisted at a 
cheaper rate in the Spring than in the 
Winter months? otherwise his calcula- 
tion is evidently incorrect, and he must 
erase from his statement the sums he 
has apportioned for the expenses of the 
Jurors, as they will be employed the 
same time, and probably at as great an 
expénse, at the one period as at the 
other, in disposing of the ae 


cases, 
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Mr. Ursay, My — — 


ROM the view of Corpus Christi 
F or Bene’t College, ed in 
that valuable and ‘scarce work, the 
“Cantabrigia Iustrata” by Loggan, 
I send herewith an cnlarged engraving 
of the Entrance to the Ante-chapel *, 
(see Plate I.) which I doabt not -will 
be acceptable, particularly as it is now 
pulled down, and from its connection 
with the great Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper. 

The building of the Chapel, says 
Mr. Masters in his History of the Col- 
lege, was begun in 1579, upon a plan 
that had been concerted between the 
Society and Sir Nicholas, on a visit he 
made them the year before, when, 
seeing the place used for Divine Wor- 
ship was not only incommodioas, but 
too small for the number of their stu- 
dents, then greatly encreased, he was 
pleased, out of his regard to religion 


and the College of which he had been* 


amember, to bestow on them 2001. 
himself towards erecting a new Cha- 
nel, beside engaging the Queen and his 
Piends to lend their assistance.—The 
Master and Fellows, out of gratitude for 
this and many other favours, desired Sir 
Nicholas’s acceptance of a gilt mazer, 
the instrument for presenting which, 
is preserved in the Appendix to Mr. 
Masters’s History, p. 84. 

A more durable and public acknow- 
jedgment of the Lord Keeper's services 
was, however, the erection of the por- 
tico or doorway here represented, the 
inscriptions on which give him the 
whole credit of the Chapel. The be- 
nefaction of Lady Bacon, his widow, 
which was forty marks (26/. 13s. 4d.) 
was employed for the purpose. 

If any ambiguity or error occurred 
when the arms over this Entrance 
were last painted, it is in the accom- 
panying plate rectified, from the high- 
est authority. The uppermost shield 
is quarterly, 1. and 4. Gules, on a 


Entrance to Corpus Christi College Chapel, Cambridge. 


chief Argent, two mullets Sable, for 
Bacon, 2. and 3. Barry of six, Or and 
Azure, a bend Gules, for Quaplode: 
crest, on a wreath, a boat passant Er- 
mine. On the arms and crést a cres- 
cent is placed for filial distinction. The 
tablet underneath is inscribed in gold 
letters : 

HONORATISS. DS NICOLAVS BACON 

CVSTOS MAGNI SIGILLI ANGLIZ 
EXTRVXIT. 


The shield on the right of the door- 
way bears quarterly Bacon and Quap- 
lode, impaling the arms of Sir Nicho- 
las’s first wife, Jane, daughter of Wil- 
liam Fernley, of West Creeting, Suf- 
folk, Esq. viz. Or, on a bend Azure 
three stags’ heads caboshed Argent. 
She was the mother of Sir’ Nicho- 
las Bacon, of Redgrave, Suffolk, the 
first person advanced to the dignity of 
a Baronet; of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
Knight t, of Stiffkey, Norfolk ; of Sir 
Edward Bacon, Knight f, of Shrabland 
Hall, Suffolk ; aud of three daughters: 
Anne, the wife of Sir Hen ood- 
house, of Waxham, Norfolk, Kat.; 
Jane, the wife of, first, Sir Francis 
Windham, Knight, J of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and secondly, of Sir Ro- 
bert Mansfield, Knight; and Elizabeth, 
the wife of, first, Sir Robert D’Oyley, 
of Chislehampton, Oxf. Knight; se- 
condly, Sir i 


eory Nevill, Knight; 
and thirdly, Sir William Periam, Knt. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
The crest of Bacon is placed above the 
shield, and, as is very remarkable, 
the crest of Fernley also, viz. a talbot 
Gules, standing amidst fern Proper, 


collared and 
back Argent. 

The shield on the left is quarterly 
Bacon and Quaplode, impalin the 
arms and quarterings of Sir Nicho- 
las's second wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Gidea 
Hall, Essex, Knight, tutor to King 
Edward the Sixth. She was the mo- 
ther of Anthony Bacon, Chancellor 


ine reflexed over the 





¥ The interior of the late Chapel is well represented in the ‘‘ History of Cambridge,” 


published by Ackermann, vol. I. p. 170. 


+ Correctly so styled by Le Neve in his MSS. of the Baronets, but not in the printed 


Baronetages. 


He was knighted at Whitehall, July 21, 1604.—His History has been much 


confounded with that of his nephew, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, K.B. the eminent Painter; see 


the following article. Eprr. 


t So dubbed at the Charter-House, May 11, 1603, though styled Esquire only in the 
Baronetages.— He was, when Esquire, Sheriff of Suffolk, in 1600, 


Gant. Mac. May, 1826. 
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of the Duchy of Lancaster*, and of 
Francis Viscount St. Alban’s, the il- 
lustrious philosopher. The arms are 
quarterly of Eight, 1. Or, a cheveron 
checquy Argent and Gules, between 
three cinquefoils Azure, for Cooke. 
2. Sable, a fesse between three pheons 
Argent, for Malpas. 3. Or, an eagle 
displayed with two heads Sable, for 
-——. 4. Azure, three eaglets display- 
ed between two bendlets Argent, for 
Belknap. 5. Gules, a fesse checquy 
Argent and Sable, between six crosses 
ttée fitchy of the Second, fur Butler. 
B Or, two bendiets Gules, for Sud- 
ley. 7. Bendy of ten, Or and Gules, 
for Montford. 8. Cooket. With the 
crest of Bacon, and also the crest of 
Cooke, a unicorn’s head couped at the 
shoulders Or, winged Azure; and here 
again is another instance of the crest 
of the wife’s family being borne}. The 
inscription on the two tablets under 
the shields is as follows: 
DOMINICZ SALVTIS 1578. 
REGNI ELIZABETHE 21. 
ANNO ZTATIS SVZ 68. 
CANCELLA- RIATVS 21. 


The motto, MEDIOCRIA FIRMA, 
adopted by Sir Nicholas, is still re- 
tained by the Premier Baronet of Eng- 
land. It was in accordance to this 
motto, it has been remarked, that, in- 
stead of aspiring after the title of Lord 
Chancellor, he obtained an Act of Par- 
liament to settle and establish the power 
of a Lord Keeper, an office he held for 
22 years (dying Feb. 20, 1578-9, before 
Corpus Christi Chapel was finished). 
“He gave for his motto,” says Dr. 
Faller in his ‘“‘ Worthies” under Suf- 
folk, ‘‘MEDIOCRIA FIRMA, and prac- 
tised the former part thereof, mediocria, 
never attaining, because never affecting, 
- great estate. He was not for in- 
vidious structures (as some of his con- 


The Bacon Family, 


EMay, 


temporaries), but delighted in domo 
domino pari; such as was his house 
at Gorhambury in Hertfordshire. And 
therefore, when Queen Elizabeth, 
coming thither in Progresse§, told 
him, ‘My Lord, your house is too 
little for you;’ ‘No, Madam,’ he 
returned, no less wittily than grate. 
fully, ‘but it is your Hlighnen that 
hath made me too great for mine 
house||.”_ Now as he was a just prac. 
tiser of this part of the motto, medi- 
ocria, so no doubt he will prove a 
true prophet in the second part there- 
of, firma, having left an estate, rather 
good then great, to his posterity.” 

Sir Nicholas undoubtedly ranks high 
among the benefactors to the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge. To the Public Li- 
brary he presented one hundred and 
three Greek and Latin books. He 
settled, likewise, upon his College, 
an annuity of 20/. for the mainte. 
nance of six scholars, to be chosen 
out of the Grammar School of Red- 
grave in Suffolk, founded by him. 
self. Three letters of Sir, Nicholas 
to “*Dr. Parker, in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge,” are mentioned 
by Strype, in his life of the Arch- 
bishop. Memoirs of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con are inserted in Masters’s His 
of the College, pp. 220—226, as well 
as in several more popular collections 
of Biography. H.C. B. 


The History of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
Knight Bachelor, half brother to the 
great Philosopher, and of Sir Natha- 
niel Bacon, Knight of the Bath, the 
eminent Painter, duly distinguished. 

Cuique suum. 
Mr.Ursan, Westminster, May6. 
P gg owes the biographies of emi- 
nent characters which have be- 
come confused with those of less cele- 





* Anthony was ‘a person of great abilities, deep reach in politics, and supposed to be 


the best versed in foreign affairs of any man of his time.” 


He was the means of first in- 


troducing his great brother into public life. He probably died before or soon after the 
Accession of James J. or he would have been knighted. There is a character of him in the 
as oe Britannica.” ‘ 

+ Pennington and Derwentwater are quartered with these on the mouument of Sir 


Anthony Cooke, in Romford Church, and were also on the monument of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon in the old Cathedral of St. Paul. See Lysons and Hollar. 

t The armorial bearings on the two small shields, &c. are given on a larger scale at the 
bottom of the plate. 

§ Queen Elizabeth was frequently entertained at Gorhambury, Yr in 1572, 


1573, 1576 (March 26 she there granted a charter to the Town of Daventry, co. North- 
ampton), and 1577. See Mr. Nichols’s “«Progresses,” vol. 1. p. 602. oe 
|| On the Queen’s suggestion, however, he enlarged Gorhambury, and on her 7s ig 


next visit, she found a gallery of 120 feet in length and some other epartments add 
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1826.) Sir Nath. Bacon, Knt. half-brother to Visc. St, Alban's. 


brated individuals of the same name, 
is that of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the 
Painter. Errors respecting this person, 
which I confess my inability to trace 
to their origin, have been perpetuated 
and encreased from the Biographia 
Britannica, Masters’s History of Be- 
ne’t College, Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, and Granger's Biographical 
History, to the Biographical Diction- 
ary by Mr. Chalmers, and the elegant 
and highly embellished volume of Wal- 

le’s Anecdotes, which is just pub- 
ished by Major, under the editorship 
of Mr. Dallaway *. 

First, the Painter is made to take 
his uncle’s place of relationship toward 
the Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas and the 
Lord Chancellor the Viscount St. Al- 
ban's. Secondly, he has given to him 
the two wives and the three daughters 
ofhis worthy uncle ; and thirdly, his un- 
cle’s monument, of all or any of which, 
having a monument, wife, and child- 
ren of his own, he stands in no need. 
To correct, therefore, these errors, and 
effectually distinguish the two Sir Na- 
thaniels, allow me to offer the follow- 
ing Memoirs. 

Str Narsaniet Bacon, Knicutr 
Bacugetor, was born in 1546, the se- 
cond son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, by his first 
wife Jane, daughter of William Fern- 
ley, of West enna Suffolk, Esq. ; 
and was, consequently, half brother to 
the great Philosopher, Sir Francis Ba- 
con, Viscount St. Alban’s, who was 
son. of Sir Nicholas by his second 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke. 

This Sir Nathaniel was seated at 
Stiffkey in Norfolk, an estate given 
him by his father, Sir Nicholas hav- 
ing bought it in 13th Eliz. (1571) of 
John and Edmund Baynard. Sir Na- 
thanielt ‘built the hall or manor- 
house in 1604; on the gateway of 
which are his arms, with those of his 
last wife.” He served Sheriff of Nor- 
folk in 1586 and 1599, and was 
knighted at Whitehall, in the latter 
end of July 1604, at the same time as 
his cousin-german Sir James Bacon, 
of Friston in Suffolk (son of James 
Bacon, Alderman of London, the Lord 
Keeper’s brother), and when Sir Mar- 
tin Stuteville and Sir Henry Bening- 


—, 





* See p. 347. 
+ Masters’s History of Bene’t College. 
Parkin in his History says Sir Nicholas. 
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field, both Suffolk men, were also 
knighted 

Sir Nathaniel married, first, Anne, 
a natural daughter of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, Knight, the Founder of the 
— Exchange. By this Lady he 
had three daughters, his coheiresses. 
The eldest was Anne, married to Sir 
John Townshend, Knight, father of 
Sir Roger the first Baronet of the 
name}. This Lady carried the Stiff- 
key estate to that family, in which 
it remained at the time Mr. Parkin 
wrote, George Viscount Townshend 
being the then Lord of the Manor. 
Sir Nathaniel’s second daughter was 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Thomas 
Knivett, of Ashwelthorp in Norfolk, 
Knight; who by this marriage ob- 
tained “the very valuable lordshi of 
Hemesby in the Hundred of West 
Flegg, Norfolk, 3300 acres of land, 
14 cottages, 30 messuages, with 
advowson of the vicarage §.” 

‘younger sister was Winefred, the wife 
ir Robert Gaudy, Knight, of Clax- 
ton, in the same county. 

Sir Nathaniel married, secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Arthur (not, 
as Wotton and Betham say, Sir George,) 
Hopton, of Witham, Suffolk, Knight, 
by whom he had no issue. 

A handsome mural monument to 
Sir Nathaniel was erected by himself 
in 1615 in the North side of the chan- 
cel of Stiffkey Church. It bears, or 
bore, the following inscription (print- 
ed by Masters, Appendix, p. 85); 
but the date of his death was never 
inserted : 


Deo viventium sacrum. 


Natuaniet Bacon, Eques Auratus, Ni- 
colai Bacon Domini Custodis Magni Sigilli 
Angliz filius secundo genitus, hic in Christo 
cui vivus invigilavit obdormit, cum daabus 
charissimis uxoribus, Anni filiad Thome 
Gresham, Equitis Aurati, et Dorothea filid 
Arthuri Hopton, de Whitham, Ordinis ejus- 
dem ; 2 quarum eee tres suscepit flias, 
Annam enuptam Joanni Townsend de Rain- 
ham, Elizabetham Thome Knivett de Ash- 
well-Thorpe, et Winefredam Roberto Gaudy 
de Claxton, singulis ex Ordine Equestri. Ille 
mortalitatis memor, spe certé resurgendi in 
Christo, hoc sibi et suis posuit, anno ztatis 
suze Lxix, anno Domini 1615. Qui obiit 
die anno Dni —. 


b 4 4 Pee vol. 11. p. 461, and 
Parkin’s Norfolk. fotton 7 reece Ioang 
1741, vol. 1. p.4) erroueously says she was 


married to Sir Roger. 
§ Gent. Mag. vol. xcv. i. 509. 
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Srr Natuanzet Bacos, Kyicur 
oF THE Bars, was one of the nine 
sons (the youngest of the seven that 
attained man’s estate) of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the first Baronet, by Anne, 
sole daughter and heir of Edmund 
Butts, of Thornage in Norfolk, Esq. 
He was seated at Culford in Suffolk, a 
mansion which his father had built in 
1591, and for some time made his own 
residence ; and bestowed on his son Sir 
Nathaniel with an estate of 1000/.a year. 

He travelled into Italy and studied 
painting there; but his manner and 
colouring approach nearer to the style 
of the Flemish School. Peacham on 
Limning, p. 126, says, ‘‘ But none in 
my opinion deserveth more respect and 
admiration for his skill and practice in 
painting than Master Nathaniel Ba- 
con of Broome * in Suffolk, (younger 
son to the most honourable and boun- 
tiful-minded Sir Nicholas Bacon [the 
first Baronet],) not inferior in my judg- 
ment to our skillfullest masters ;” and 
another testimonial to his merit is fur- 
nished by a MS. of Edw. Norgate, also 
a brother artist. In noticing ‘‘ Pinke,” 
this person mentions that ‘‘is a co- 
lour so usefull and hard to get good, 
as gave occasion to my late deare friend 
Sir N. Bacon, K.B. (a gentleman 
whose rare parts and generous dispo- 
sition, whose excellent learning and 
great skill in this and good arts, de- 
serves a never-dying memory,) to make 
and finde a Pinke, so very good, as 
my cousinell P. Oliver, (without dis- 
paragement to any the most excellent 
in this art,) making proofe of some 
that I gave him, did highly commend 
it, and used none other to his dyinge 
day;” &c. After ascribing so much 
praise to this preparation, the secret 
“To make Sir N. Bacon’s Browne 
Pinke,” is given, and is extracted by 
Mr. Dallaway (Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. 1. p. 317). 


«¢ At Culford, where Sir Nathaniel lived,” 
says Mr. Walpole, <<‘ are preserved some of 
his works, and at Gorhambury his father’s 
seat, is a large picture in oil by him, of a 
cook-maid with dead fowls, admirably paint- 
ed, with great nature, neatness, and lustre 
of ace > the same house is a whole 
length of him by himself, drawing on a 
oh his sword and pallet hung up; and a 

length of his mother by him. At Red- 


Hall in Suffolk, were two more pieces 
oy hich afterwards 


the same hand, which passed 


Memoir of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the Painter, 


(May, 
into the ion of Mr. Rowland Holt 
the one with fruit and flowers, the 
other Hercules and the Hydra. In Trades- 
cant’s Museum was a small landscape, pai 

ed and given to him by Sir Nethasiel Heoes 
and now, Or formerly, in the Ashmolean 

useum at Oxford].” 

The exquisite portrait in the new 
edition of Walpole, ‘‘ copied by W, 
Bone, and engraved by R. Cooper, 
from the original Picture by Sir Na- 
thaniel himself, in the collection of the 
Earl of Verulam at Gorhambury,” is, 
I presume, the same as that mentioned 
by Walpole; for though four engravings 
of bis portrait are enumerated in the 
last edition of Granger, they appear to 
have been all taken from this same 
—, It agrees, as being a whole 
ength, painted by himself, and as 
having his sword and pallet hung up 
before him; but Walpole erroneously 
ng the figure as drawing on a 

tr, for though he holds a in 
ag to he ee the other Lary a- 
kimbo, with his hat in it; and, though 
there is a sketch of a female figure 
hung opposite to him, it can sca 
be his mother, being depicted exactly 
like Britannia on our copper coinage, 
with a helmet and spear,—formed inio 
a half-length, indeed, by its lower half 
being concealed by an open book 
which leans against it. Some 
spondents acquainted with the Collee- 
tion at Gorhambury, may perhaps in- 
form your readers whether two ori- 
ginals exist. A dog, looking affec- 
tionately up to his master’s face, is a 
striking feature in the plate now pub- 
lished by Mr. Major. The Knight, 
in a handsome dress of King James 
the First's time, is seated before a table 
covered with books and writing uten- 
sils. The portrait published in the 
former editions of Walpole, and that 
by Richardson, are curtailed into half- 
lengths, as are perhaps the two others 
mentioned in Granger, engraved by 
De Boulonois, and by Thane with 
an autograph. 
Sir Nathaniel married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Hercules Meautys, Esq. and wi- 
dow of Sir Wm. Cornwallis, of Brome, 
Knt. to whom she was second wife, 
and by whom she was mother of Sir 
Frederick Cornwallis, created a Baro- 
net in 1627, advanced to the title of 
Baron Cornwallis of Eye in 1661, and 
lineal ancestor of the present Earl. 





* The estate of his wife’s former husband, Sir William Cornwallis, afterwards mentioned. 
The title of Viscount Brome was conferred with the Earldom of Cornwallis. 
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By this. Lady Sir Nathaniel had one 
son, Nicholas, who died without issue 
male; and two daughters. Anne, the 
eldest, was married first to her cousin- 
rman, Sir Thomas Meautys, Kat. 
lerk of the Privy Council, and the 
faithful Secretary of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who erected the monument to 
his memory at St. Alban’s; and se- 
condly, to Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
Kant. to whom she was second wife. 
She had by either husband one daugh- 
ter only: by the former, Jane, who 
died unmarried ; and by the latter, 
Anne, who died young*. Sir Natha- 
niel’s other daughter was Jane, who 
died unmarriedt. As far, therefore, 
as is ascertained, the descendants of 
Sir Nathaniel are-extinct, but his son 
may have left married daughters. 
ir Nathaniel, says Mr. Gough, ‘is 
buried in the Church at Culford, where 
isa very good marble bust of him, with 
[pallet and pencils}, and] an epitaph 





which informs us that he was well * 


skilled in the history of plants and in 
delineating them with his pencil. His 
lady is also buried here with an inscrip- 
tion, giving her a great character, as 
having — pe and saved from ruin 
in times of great distress the two an- 
tient families into which she had mar- 
ried. The Cornwallis family have cer- 
tainly obligations to her, for this house 
and x sate [of Culford] could not have 
descended to them by inheritance §.” 
Yours, &c. NeEpos. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, A 


pril 11. 
HAD hoped that, when the atten- 
tion of Debrett’s Editor was called 

to the statement he made of the noble 

descendants of the Princess Mary Tu- 
dor, he would, in his edition just pub- 
lished, have more fully corrected his 
former account. It is true that he has 
added the names of Lord Dudley and 

Ward, Lord Sydney, Lord Lake, and 

Lord Dunmore, which is correct. But 

he has omitted others more conspicu- 

ous : as the following notices will shew. 


Descendants of the Princess Mary Tudor. 
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The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, prefixed, point 
oat the families of Seymour, Egerton, 
Hastings, or Murray, through which 
the blood comes. 


Omitted. 

4. Earl of Westmoreland.—2. Earl 
of Shaftesbury.—1. Earl of Aylesford. 
—1. Ear! of Warwick.—2. Earl of 
Malmesbury.—2. Earl of Bradford.— 
2. Earl O’Neil!.—1. Baroness de Roos. 
—1!. Lord Montagu.—2. Lord Caw- 
dor. — 1. Lord Prudhoe. — 4. Lord 
Glenlyon.—4. Lord Nairne.—4. Ba- 
roness Keith. 


To these add. 
4. Duchess of Manchester. —2. Mar- 
vis of Tavistock. — 4. Marchioness 
rnwallis.—2. Marchioness of Bath. 
—1. Bernard Viscount Bandon. ~—2. 
Lady Louisa Macdonald.—2?. Lady 
Anne Vernon.—2. Viscount Alford.— 
. sea eg omy Beding- 
eld, Bart.—2. Sir rton 
Bart.—2. Sir John Sydne Dee 
Countess Fortescue. — 1. ntess of 
Carysfort. — 1. Sir W. W. Wynne, 
Bart.—1. Lord Nugent. —3. Gran- 
ville Wheelers, of Otterden.—3. Coun- 
tess of Granard.—2. Sir John W. H. 
Brydges, &c. &c. 
ut if we confine it to Peers, the 
singular thing is this, that it includes 
one-third of the English Dukes; one- 
fourth of the Marquises; something 
more than a fifth of the Earls; one 
fifth of the Viscounts; one twentieth 
only of the Barons. 
A Pedigree of the Seymours with 
reference to the blood royal follows : 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
(son of the Protector, Duke of Somer- 
set, by his 2d wife Ann Stanhope,) mar- 
ried Lady Catharine Grey, a 
and heir of Henry Grey, Duke of Suf- 
folk, by Lady Frances, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, by Mary, the French Queen, 
a ay daughter to King Henry VII. 
e died at a great age, 1621. By Lady 
Catherine Grey, he had Ed » Lord 





* Pedigrees of Meantys and Grimston, in Clutterbuck’s Herts, vol. i. p. 93, 96. 
+ Wotton’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 10. I suspect, perhaps without sufficient reason, 
that there may be some confusion between the two generations ; and that Jane, made her 


niece in Clutterbuck’s Herts, may not 


have existed. 


t “ The monument,” says Mr. Dallaway (Walpole, i. 316), ‘« erected by Sir Nathaniel 


monument erected ** duri 


Bacon in Culford Church, during his life-time, was probably after his own vi fen The 


ly led to this misapp 


uring the life-time” of the person it commemorates, is (as noticed 
Fy 395) that of the elder Sir Nathaniel at Stiffh 


key ; but Chalmers’s Biog. Di 


pro- 


rehension, where it is obscurely said, ‘‘ The monument above- 


Mentioned was erected by himself,” when both monuments were “‘ above-mentioned.” 


§ Camden’s Britannia, by Gough. 
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Beauchamp, his only child who left 
issue, and who died in his father’s life- 
time, having by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Richard Rogers, a daughter, Honora, 
married to Sir Ferdinand, son and heir 
apparent of Edward Lord Dudley, 
(rom whom is descended Viscount 
Dudley and Ward) and two sons, 
William 2d Duke of Somerset, and 
Francis Lord Seymour of Troubridge 
(from whom are descended the Duke 
of Northumberland ; the Wyndhams, 
Carnarvons, Romneys, and Grenvilles). 
’ Wixwram, who was restored to the 
Dukedom of Somerset, died 24 Oct. 
1660. He had no issue by his first 
wife, Lady Arabella Stuart : but by his 
2d wife, Dorothy, sister and co-heir to 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, he 
had Henry, Lord Beauchamp, and two 
daughters : 

1. Lady Mary Seymour, married to 
Heneage Finch: 2d Earl of Winchel- 
sea, who died 1689, leaving several 
sons, whose issue failed ; and Frances, 
married to Thomas Thynne, Ist Vis- 
count Weymouth, whose son Henry 
left two daughters, his co-heirs,—1st. 
Frances, wile of Algeruon Duke of 
Somerset, whose daughter and heir 
married Hugh Smithson, Duke of 
Northumberland; and 2d, Mary, wife 
of William Greville, Lord Brook, fa- 
ther by her of Francis, Earl of War- 
wick, grandfather of the present Earl. 

2. Lady Jane Seymour, married to 
Charles le Lord Clifford, of Lanes- 
borough, who died vitd patris, 12 Oct. 
1695. Their daughter Mary married 
James Duke of Queensberry, and. from 
them is descended the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. Charles, the son, became 2d 
Earl of Burlington, and 3d Earl of 
Cork ; and dying 1703, left issue by 
Juliana Noel : 

1. Lady Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, Bart. from whom 
is descended Sir Rich. Bedingfield, Bart. 

2. Lady Henrietta, married to Henry 
Boyle, Earl of Shannon, from whom 
are descended Lord Shannon, Lord 
Carrick, and Lady De Roos. 

Richard, son and heir, succeeded as 
3d Earl of Burlington, who died 4th 
Dec. 1753, leaving issue Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter and heir, married to 
William, 4th Duke of Devonshire, 
who died 1764, leaving William, 5th 
Duke, (father of William, 6th and pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, and of ‘Lady 
Carlisle, and Lady Granville); also 
Lord Geo. Cavendish ; and the Duch- 


Descendants of the Princess Mary Tudor. 
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ess of Portland, mother of the present 
Duke of Portland. 

Henry, Lord Beauchamp, eldest son 
of William, 2d Duke of Somerset, died 
in his father’s life-time, 1656, leaving 
by Mary, daughter of Arthur Lord 
Capel, Willian who became 3d Duke 
of Somerset, and died unmarried at the 
age of 20, on 26th Sept. 1761; and 
was succeeded by his uncle, Lord 
John, 4th Duke, (who died 1675, 
s. p.), but his sister was his heir; and 
married 31 Aug. 1676, Thomas, Lord 
Bruce, afterwards Earl of Aylesbury, 
who died 1741, leaving Charles, 3d 
Earl, who died 1747, leaving (by Lady 
Anne Saville) Lady cag his daughter 
and heir, married to Henry Brydges, 
2d Duke of Chandos, whose only son 
James, 3d Duke, was father of the pre- 
sent Duchess of Buckingham. 

But Lady Elizabeth Bruce, sister of 
Earl Charles, married George Brude- 
nell, 3d Earl of Cardigan, by whom 
she was mother of 1. George, created 
Duke of Montagu, from whom are 
descended the Duke of Buccleugh and 
Lord Montagu. 2. James, 5th Earl. 3, 
Robert, (father of Robert, present Earl 
of Cardigan). 4. Thomas, created Earl 
of Aylesbur . 5. Lady Frances, mar- 
ried to Richard Powis, and grandmo- 
ther to the present Viscount § dney. 

Francis ‘Lord Seymour of Trou- 
bridge, (younger brother to William, 
2d Duke of Somerset,) died in 1664, 
having by Frances, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Gilbert Prinne, Charles 2d 
Lord Seymour of Troubridge, who died 
25 Aug. 1665, leaving by his first 
wife a daughter, Frances, married to 
Sir George Hungerford of Cadenham ; 
and by his 2d wife, Elizabeth Alling- 
ton, a daughter, Honora, married to 
Sir Charles Gerard, Bart. whose sole 
daughter and heir, Elizabeth, married 
Warwick Lake, and was grandmother 
of Gerard, 1st Viscount Lake: and 
two sons, Francis, 3d Lord Seymour 
of Troubridge, who became 5th Duke 
of Somerset, and was assassinated in 
Italy, 1678; and was succeeded by 
his brother Charles, 5th Duke, who 
by his 2d wife, Lady Charlotte Finch, 
had: Lady Frances, married to John 
Marquis of Granby and grandmo- 
ther to the present Duke of Rut- 
land; and Lady Charlotte married, 
to Heneage Earl of Aylesford, and 
grandmother to the present Earl of 
Aylesford, and to the present Earl of 
Dartmouth. 
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The said Charles, 5th Duke, had 
issue by his first wife, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Percy, daughter and heir of 
Jocelyn, last Earl of Northumber- 
land, a son Algernon, and daugh- 
ter Catherine married to Sir William 
Wyndham, Bart. who had issue by 
her, Charles Earl of Egremont, father 
of George present Earl, and of the 
mother of the present Earl of Carnar- 
von, the present Earl of Romney, &c. 

Algernon, 7th Duke of Somerset, 
died 7 February, 1750, having married 
Frances, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
Henry Thynne, only son of Thomas, 
ist Viscount Weymouth, by Frances, 
daughter of Heneage Finch, Earl of 
Winchelsea, by Lady Mary, daughter 
of William Seymour, 2d Duke of So- 
merset. By her he was father of Eli- 
zabeth, his daughter and heir, who in 
1740 married Sir Hugh Smithson, Bt. 
who succeeded the Dake as Earl of 
Northumberland, at his death, 7 Feb. 
1750, and was created Duke of North- 
umberland 1766. The Duchess died 
1776, and the Duke 1786, leavin 
Hugh, 2d Duke, who died 1817, a 
Algernon, present Earl of Beverley, 
born 21 Jan. 1750. Hugh. present and 
3d Duke, succeeded his father 1817. 
Lord Prudhoe, born 15 Dec. 1792, 
his younger brother, was created a Peer 
27 Nov. 1816, S.C. 


Mr. Ursan, May 5. 
N the present agitated state of the 
public mind, and at a period when 
not only the present Session, but the 
Parliament itself approaches fast to a 
termination, it is not to be expected 
that the important question on Colo- 
nial Slavery/can be calmly discussed 
by the Legislature. It is, however, to 
be hoped that no time will be lost by 
the new Parliament, in taking into 
consideration so important an object 
of attention. Parliament will then be 
called on to’ decide whether we shall 
redeem the pledge to God and man, 
given in the Resolutions of May 1823, 
or, yielding to Colonial influence and 
clamour, basely forfeit that pledge, and 
leave upwards of 800,000 af wretched 
fellow-creatures, with their yet unborn 
Rreeny. to perish in their chains.— 
oless than 18 years have elapsed since 
Parliament, in voting the Slave Trade 
to be contrary to justice and humanity, 
virtually recorded the moral title of 
those oppressed and degraded human 
beings to their freedom ; for it is plain 


On Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


that a bondage iniquitously imposed 
cannot be rightfally + waloneed. 

Of all errors in policy, it is the most 
palpable to commit the structure and 
management of difficult and delicate 
measures to those who avowedly dis- 
like the principles on which they are 
founded ; and who wish not for their 
success, but their failure. Frustration 
of all the hopes of the poor Slaves will 
not be the only ill effect of this course 
of proceeding. Terrible mischiefs, I 
doubt not, will ensue; and the blame 
will, as usual, be laid on the friends of 
reformation, not on its true authors,— 
those who stoop to solicit when they 
ought to ordain. 

As to the boasted value and import- 
ance of the Sugar Colonies, in a view 
to the employment of our commercial 
industry and capital, let any political 
ceconomist explain to me, if he can, 
how it can be advantageous to a coun- 
try to employ its commercial capital in 


“a way that is always productive of loss 


and ruin to a vast majority of all the 

rticular adventurers. National pro- 
fit must be made up of the profits of 
individuals ; and if the result of these, 
in a collective view, be not profit, but 
loss, it is paradoxical to say that the 
nation is a gainer. The success of the 
Sugar-planter is often a gross delusion. 
He comes home for a season with the 

roceeds of a lucky crop, and either 
hom self-indulgence or policy, exhi- 
bits the appearance of great prosperity. 
Like a comet from a distant region, 
he eclipses the regular planets of our 
system by his pe cso | blaze. He 
obtains the credit of having rapidly ac- 

uired a large fortune in the West In- 
ben; and ue are fatally excited to 
embark their capital or credit in the 
same imaginary gold-mine. When his 
consignees are over-drawn, he returns 
to toil’ for the rest of his life, under a 
load of debt, with a hope, which eter- 
nally mocks his grasp, of release from 
his embarrassments. But the comet 
is now out of sight; and the seducing 
effect of his short-lived splendour is 
not counteracted by the knowledge of 
the sad reverse. 

It is, I am aware, a difficult thing 
to dislodge that prejudice long resident 
in the public mind which represents 
the West Indies as mines of national 
wealth, instead of what they really are, 

ulphs for the perpetual absorption 
of national treasure and blood, without 
any adequate returns. Reason and truth 
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in such cases gain but a tardy and 
doubtful victory over ancient prepos- 
sessions. It seems to be one of the 
appointed scourges of guilt, with na- 
tions as well as individvals, that long 
indulged immoral habits pervert the 
judgment, and give such a wrong di- 
rection to self-love, as to make them 
mistake even temporal evil for good, 
and cling to their darling offences af- 
ter the baits held out by tem tations, 
have proved to be delusive and worth- 
less. Some measures and systems would 
be plainly seen to be weak, if their 
Sibeies did not serve to raise a false 
presumption of their wisdom. The 
search for truth when impartially pur- 
sued is rarely unsuccessful: but what 
we wish, we too readily believe. It 
must be manifest to every reflecting 
mind, that upon every ordinary rule 
by which human testimony is estimat- 
sj the credit due to evidence on the 
Anti-slavery side is much greater than 
can be reasonably claimed on the other. 
On that of the planters, self-interest is 
notorious and avowed :—on ours it has 
no existence, except in the wilful mis- 
statements or distempered imaginations 
of our opponents. 

Tables show the mortality of troops 
in the West Indies during seven 
years, from 1796 to 1802 inclusive, 
compiled from regimental returns, col- 
lected by J. Sayer, Esq. Commissioner 
in Windward and Leeward Islands dur- 
ing that period; by which it appears 
that the average loss among European 
troops by sickness is 404 per cent., while 
the black troops lost only 3 per cent. 

Yours, &c. M.S. 


Mr. Ursan, 
ia the Pedigree of the Shirley fa- 
mily in the ‘* History of Leices- 
tershire,” Thomas Shirley of West 
Grinstead, who died May 20, 1606, 
is described as the son of Ralph Shir- 
ley, who was Sheriff of Sussex and 
Surrey in 1504. There must, I think, 
be an omission, which I should be 
very glad to have supplied, as a man 
who died in 1606 is not likely to be 
son of an Esquire of the body of King 
Henry the Seventh. I send copies of 
the register of West Grinstead, and 
should be much obliged to any of your 
enealogical Correspondents who could 
Bil up the chasm. Thomas Shirley 
mted to the living in 1587, but 

ia name does not occur in the register. 


Dec. 12. 


Shirley. Family.— Epitaph on T. S. Polliffe, Esq. 
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Richard Shirly, bapt. Sept. 1, 1558. 
Dorothy Shirly, daughter of Francis 
mg 5 bapt. July 5, 1561. 

Philip Shirly, son of Francis Shirly, 
bapt. Jan. 31, 1591. 

Shirly Snelling, son of George Snel- 
ling, Knt. bapt. April 7, 1607. Tes- 
tes Edwardus Caryll, Miles, Ricar- 
dus Snelling arm. et Philipa Shirly 
vidua, 

Francis Shirly, buried Mar. 24, 1559. 

Barbara Shirly, wife of Francis Shirly, 
buried Feb. 28, 1563. 

Dorothy Shirly, buried Dec. 23, 1564. 

Dorothy Shirly, filia M’ri Shirly, bu- 
ried June 24, 1565. 

William Shirly, son of Francis, bu- 
ried April 11, 1568. 

Franciscus Shirly, claro sanguine na- 
tus, buried March 24, 1577. 

Elizabeth Shirley, buried Sept. 4, 1582. 

Mrs. Philip Shirly, buried June 15, 
1614. 

Richard Shirly, generosus, buried Feb. 
28, 1614. 

Cicily, wife of Sir George Snelling, 
Knt. and at her decease the wife 
A Mr. Wm. Blunt, buried Nov. 2, 
1028. 


Yours, &. A Constant Reaper. 


Mr. Ursan, March 30. 
MURAL tablet has recently been 


placed in the chancel of Peters- 


field Church to the memory of T. S. 
Jolliffe, mG formerly M.P. for that 
Borough, of whom you gave a cha- 
racter in vol. xctv. ii. 91. On the 
marble is the following inscription : 


** Memoriz Sacrum Tuom# SamveEtis 
Jotuirre, Armigeri, veteri Normannorum 
genere oriundi; qui in Collegio Wintoniensi 
optimarum artium studiis expolitus, tandem 
in Senatu Britannico grave legum latoris 
munus sustinuit; civium hujusce Municipii 
suffragiis, et proborum assensu honestatus, 
Petersfieldiz vicem in Comitiis gerens. 
Dotibus tum animi, tum corporis ornatus: 
judicio limato ; comis, elegans, integer; 
magoum, haud mirum est, sui desiderium, 
post se reliquisse. Preefuit Comitatui So- 
merset Vicecomes, et Magistratis officio 
summé fide, prudentiA, et dignitate perfunc- 
tus, Ammerdoniz, ubi sedem locaverat, prope 
Bathonienses, gratus Patrice, meritis, vi- 
tute et fama clarus, bonis omnibus flebilis, 
nature concessit, sexto die Junii, A.D. 
MDCCCXXIV. statis sue txxvi. Patri, 
pio, prestanti, optimo, hoc, qualecunque 
sit, marmor poni curavit, et in posters 
sacratum esse voluit, filius natu major ¢ 
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Mr. Ursay, May 5. 

+ &r- annexed view represents the 

tower of Witton Castle, Dur- 
ham, as it appeared in 1781. (See 
Plate II.) 

This Castle stands on the South side 
of the river Wear; and must anciently 
have been a place of great strength, 
The chief parts of the edifice were erect- 
ed near the N. W. corner of a large 
area, defended by a very strong curtain 
wall, embrazured and fortified with 
guerrets at the corners, three of which 
were circular, but that at the South 
corner is square. The entrance into 
the area was in the centre of the North 
wall; and the gate was defended by 
a hanging gallery. The tower was 
square, flanked by machicolated and 
embattled square turrets, of different 
sizes. 

This was the Baronial Castle of the 
Lords de Eures, an eminent family in 
this county; one of whom, Sir Ralph 


Eure, in 1410 obtained a licence from- 


Bp. Langley * to fortify his Castle of 
Witton with a wall, and to embattle, 
encatnale, and entowerthe same. From 
this family it was purchased by the 
Darcies, Tone of Witton; whence 
it passed in 1743, by purchase, into 
the possession of Wm. Cuthbert, Esq. 
Serjeant-at-Law. This gentleman 

ve about 15,0U0/. for it; at his death 
it descended to John Cuthbert, Esq. 
his son and heir, who dying without 
issue, his sister carried the estate to the 
Hopper family. 

In the wars between Charles and 
his rebellious Parliament, this Castle 
was garrisoned by Sir William Darcy 
for the King; from whom it was taken 
by Sir Arthur Haselrigg, Governor of 
Auckland Castle, who sequestered the 
goods, but did not destroy the build- 
ing. James Lord Darcy, of Havan, in 
Irelend, about 1689 demolished the 
Castle, taking away with him the lead, 
timber, and chimney-pieces to Sad- 
bergh, intending there to erect another 
house; but the greatest part of the ma- 





* This distinguished Prelate was conse- 
erated Bishop, Aug. 8, 1406; having been 
the previous year appointed High Chancellor 
of England, and Archbishop of York, but to 
the latter was never installed, being the fol- 
lowing year removed to Durham. He did 
many singular services for his King and 
Country, and died (after having received 
the Cardinal’s hat from Pope John XXIIL. 
dune 6, 1411) November 20, 1437. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1826. 


Witton Castle, Durham.—Pythagoras's Sacrifice. 
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terials was afterwards sold by auction 
for much less than the sum paid for 
their pulling down and removing. 

The village of Witton is pleasantly 
situated on the South side of the hill 
North of the river Wear ; and the cha- 
_ stands on elevated ground. Witton 

all, at the West end of the town, 
was the residence of the learned Chas, 
Joseph Douglas; who here for a while 
revelled in the lap of luxury and ease. 
His origin was unknown; but he had 
undergone strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune. 


Mr. Ursa, Cheam, April 20. 
[* is generally supposed that Pytha- 
goras invented the 47th Proposi- 
tion of the First Book of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, and he is said to have offered a 
hecatomb of oxen as a testimony of 
gratitude to the gods of his country for 
the discavery ; some, however, om 
affirmed that as he was known to bea 
zealous assertor of the metempsichosis, 
such a sacrifice was expressly contrary 
to that fundamental article of his faith 
which forbad the taking away the life 
of any animal, and they suppose that 
he offered, as a substitute, 100 small 
oxen made of wax. 
This story, which has been propa- 
gated by the moderns, I must contess 
appears to me very inconsistent. . Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
the depriving an animal of life was 
either unlawful or inexpedient; if it was 
unlawful, doubtless every representa- 
tive or model of such unlawful sacri- 
fice must have been equally so, and as 
such, obnoxious to the gods, and con- 
sequently the 100 small models of oxen 
in wax, instead of a tribute of grati- 
tude, would have been an insult to the 
gods. But if the sacrifice of living oxen 
was thought agreeable to the gods, 
surely all consideration of its inexpe- 
diency, from whatever motive it might 
arise, would have had no weight whea 
compared with the obligations of reli- 
ion. _ If it be objected that this offer- 
ing of Pythagoras was not imposed, but 
voluntary; a pure act of gratitude; and 
therefore he was at liberty to offer what 
he pleased ; 1 answer, why did he not 
offer the wax as wax, and not in the 
form of, and as a substitute for, some- 
thing of considerably greater value? 
for their approbation of the sacrifice of 
living oxen was plainly implied by his 
offering models, and if so, the substi- 
tution of a paltry sacrifice, of little or 
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no value, would have been a cheat, 
and an insult to their gods, their 
priests, and their religion; this would 
awaken the resentment of the people, 
who would consider it as an im- 
pious fraud, from which they might 
reasonably dread the worst conse- 
quences ; and among the superstitious 
Greeks, a crime of such magnitude 
would probably have cost the delin- 
a his life. So that if Pythagoras 

id not offer the hecatomb of oxen, 
I think he would not have dared to 
substitute the small models of wax, as 
some have asserted. Some of your 
Readers will probably be able to re- 
concile this story. N. 


me 


Ow Saxon CornaGe. 
V.—WEST SAXONS. 
(Concluded from p. 308.) 

] NOW proceed to offer a few re- 

marks on the Coins issued by the 
West Saxon Kings. Athelward, the 
first of these monarchs whose coins 
have come down to us, ascended the 
throne, A.D. 727. None of his mo- 


ney has yet been discovered with the 
Portrait, and the difference observable 
in the rest is so slight as to afford but 


little matter for discussion. One of 
these varieties has on its obverse a 
cross, with a crescent in each quarter ; 
but I am at a Joss to conceive what the 
other figure is intended to represent. 

From the East Anglian Coins it 
could not be adopted, as those bear- 
ing this character were not coined un- 
til nearly a century after the time of 
this King: it is, therefore, clear that 
as it first appears on these coins, it 
must have been a creature of the fancy, 
and cannot have any relation to the 
name of the Kingdom. 

Dr. Pegge has somewhere asserted 
that the W, with the turned head P, 
was not introduced till the time of 
Edward the Martyr ;—had he inspect- 
ed Sir A. Fountaine’s engravings of 
this King’s coins with half the care 
and accuracy he has done in man 
other instances, he would have foun 
that it was adopted on them, as well 
as on many of much later date, but 
prior to the reign he specifies. I do 
not observe the names of any minters 
in the coins of Athelward, which are 
found on those of other Kings, except 
Dudda, who occurs on the coins of 
Cuthred of Kent, so that in all pro- 
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bability they both were the produc. 
tions of the same masters. T shall just 
remark, that no pennies of Athelward 
have any part of the Kingdom’s name 
upon them, like those of Kent, &o, 
and then proceed to notice one (and 
unfortunately one only is known to be 
in existence) of Beortric, who suc. 
ceeded to the West Saxon throne, A. D. 
784. It has on the obverse that sin. 
gular character which is found on some 
of Athelward’s, and the legend reads 
Beorhtric Rex. Reverse, a small cross, 
with a pellet in each quarter of it: 
ELCCHARD the moneyer, and its exe- 
cution is nearly on a level with the 
coins of Athelward. Of the West 
Saxon Cuthred, we may with very 
good reason suppose we have no coins: 
the claim of oa formerly attributed 
to him has been fully investigated, 
and they have, on indisputable grounds, 
been referred to the Kentish monarch 
of that name. 


VI. Remarksupon Ecclesiastical Mints, 
and an appropriation of a Coin of 
Athelstan to the Archiepiscopal Mint 
at York.. 

Inthe celebrated regulation of Athel- 
stan, relative to the mints, promulgated 
in 928, we find the permission of coin- 
age still allowed to certain Bishops and 
Abbots, but for some reasons, now un- 
known, they were restricted from plac- 
ing their efligics, or any peculiar mark 
of distinction, on the monies they had 
minted. 

Plegmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the last Prelate who issued 
specie inscribed with his name, and 
so far as yet appears, was obliged to 
dispense with the practise of placing 
his bust upon it, which had been done 
by ohe or two of his immediate pre- 
decessors. After his time we find no 
device whereby we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish the monies of the episcopal 
and regal minters from each other, 
though we learn from the ordinance 
above-mentioned, that Prelates and 
Abbots still enjoyed the privileges of 
coining. 

It seems at first sight somewhat re- 
markable that so renowned a city 26 
York should be omitted in this im- 
portant instrument, but a very little 
consideration will clear up the appa 
rent difficulty. The edict was dated 
in 028, at which period York was in 
the hands of the Danes, and did not 
come into the possession of Athelstan 
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until 937, a sufficient reason for its 
not being mentioned therein. During 
the time that the Danes were masters 
of it, we may well suppose it to have 
been their ee place of mintage, 
and the coins of Anlaf and Regnald 
were struck there. So soon, however, 
as the city surrendered to Athelstan, 
it would, of course, become subject to 
his famous ordinance, and as some few 
Bishops and Abbots, as for instance 
the Primate and Abbot of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of Rochester, were in- 
dulged with the liberty of working the 
several mints thus appointed to them, 
it may be fairly presumed that the 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries of York 
were participators in the like privileges. 

Dr. Pegge, in commenting upon this 
regulation of Athelstan’s, has been 
pleased to tell us, that ‘‘ he ordained 
that there should be but one uniform 
species of coin current in his domi- 
nions, to the utter exclusion of the 


Prelates from coining money of their. 


own, or in their own right, as afore- 
time had been done, to the great di- 
minution of his crown and dignity. 
This was an abridgment of usage ‘tis 
true in respect of the Prelates, but no 
injustice ; it was only restoring mat- 
ters,” &c. It is observable that they 
were only debarred from striking money 
for themselves and in their own names, 
which sufficiently accounts for We 
non-appearance of any coins with an 
archiepiscopal effigy after the reign of 
Athelstan. 

If, however, the privilege of coin- 
ing money with their own effigies and 
their own names was denied them, 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
were further forbidden to insert such 
marks on it as might distinguish the 
productions of their mints from the 
royal coinage. I shall endeavour to 
exemplify the foregoing observations 
by a very singular and curious coin. 
The obverse has the usual impress of a 
small cross, and is inscribed ATHELSTAN 
REX TO, Bri. for totius Britanniz ; and 
with others bearing the same style, is 
generally thought to have been coined 
subsequent to his defeating Constan- 
nn Ring of Scotland: beside the cross 


is a P encircled with small pellets, a 
device I believe never found on any 
other Saxon coin. The reverse has 
also a small cross in the centre, and 


bears this legend, RE, &c. As the 
minter’s name, and particularly that 
of the city (York), are here given quite 
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at full length, we cannot for a moment 
suppose the P found in the area of 
the obverse to have amy connexion 
with this inscription; neither can it 
appertain to the legend of the obverse, 
where the regal name and style appear, 
notwithstanding the latter is abbrevi- 
ated, since it is obvious that there is 
no such letter in either of the abbre- 
viated words, if given at length. Since 
then it stands totally unconnected with 
the legend on either side of the coin, 
I shall perhaps be asked for what it is 
intended ? answer, the initial of 
Walstan ist Archbishop of York at 
this identical period, and that it was 
intended to denote its issue from the 
Archiepiscopal mint: for although, as 
above stated, the primates might be 
restrained from placing their busts and 
names on the monies struck at their 
mints, I see not that they were pro- 
hibited from putting some mark to 
distinguish them from those issaed by 
the regal minters. On the contrary, 
it seems a measure of absolute neces+ 
sity, in order to preserve a due respon- 
sibility for their coins being of legiti- 
mate weight and fineness; for, although 
in some cases the mere names of the 
Archbishop's minters might sufficiently 
demonstrate that the monies coined by 
them were archiepiscopal, and the 
primates consequently responsible for 
their goodness, yet the liability of these 
minters to change their masters, and 
the possibility of the same person 
being in the course of his life employ- 
ed in the service both of the King and 
Primate, rendered some distinction 
absolutely necessary, of which I con- 
sider the present coin to be an in- 
stance, and that those strack by Reg- 
nal without this P or W were made 
by him whilst working in the royal 


mint. 
—p—. 
Extracts from Soame Jenyns, on Cruelty 
to Animals. 
Mr. Ursa, May 10. 
| A gene gence by the ready at- 
tention you always bestow on 
subjects of humanity, I am induced to 
recommend the following extracts from 
the energetic disquisition of Soame 
Jenyns (vol. iii. ¢. 186) to the notice 
of your readers. The: sentiments of 
el a writer cannot fail to nourish the 
rmes which this branch of moratity 
as begun to put forth. These are 
not results from: the reasoning of one 
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who has fallen into the prejudices of 
the day. No cant, no affectation, and 
no exaggeration ; but this disquisition 
is the sober and dignified appeal of 
one of our most revered forefathers to 
his countrymen, to reclaim them from 
the paths of direct crime towards other 
animals, and it may be added, of indi- 
rect but deep-rooted crime to our own 
species. Cruelty to animals being 
practicable even in infancy, and being 
exactly similar to other crimes, neces- 
sarily producing a disposition for gene- 
ral crime, most difficult to be eradi- 
cated. As, though the nature of con- 
duct towards our own species, and 
other animals, may appear to proceed 
from distinct qualities of mind, it is in 
fact from the same. And though 
there are many delinquents to other 
animals, yet charitable to mankind, 
their conduct is either inconsisteut 
with sense, or their charity must spring 
from the hope of some other rewards 
than what sympathy and justice can 
yield to them. 

Soame Jenyns, however, in adverting 
to the probability of man being ever 
brought to account for cruelty to other 
animals, observes : 

*¢ How criminal will our account appear 
when laid before that just and impartial 
Judge! How will man, that sanguinary 
tyrant, be able to excuse himself from the 
charge of those innumerable cruelties in- 
flicted on his unoffending subjects com- 
mitted to his care, formed for his benefit *, 
and placed under his authority by their 
common father? Whose mercy is over all 
his works, and who expects that this autho- 
rity should be exercised not only with ten- 


derness and mercy, but in conformity to the. 


laws of justice and gratitude. 

** But to what horrid deviations from 
these benevolent intentions are we daily 
witnesses! No small part of mankind de- 
rive their chief amusements from the deaths 
and sufferings of inferior animals; ¢ much 
greater, consider them only as engines of 
wood or iron, useful in their several occu- 
pations. The carman drives his horse, and 
the carpenter his nail, by repeated blows ; 
and so long as these produce the desired 
effect, and they both go, they neither re- 
flect or care whether either of them have 
any sense of feeling. The butcher knocks 
down the stately ox with no more compas- 
sion than the blacksmith hammers a horse- 
shoe; and plunges his knife into the throat 
of the innocent lamb, with as little re- 
luctance as the tailor sticks his needle into 
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the collar of a coat. If there ate some who, 
formed in a softer mould, view with pity 
the sufferings of these defenceless creatures, 
there is scarcely one who entertains the least 
idea, that justice or gratitude can be due to 
their merits or services. The social and 
friendly dog is hanged without remorse, if, 
by barking in defence of his master’s person 
and property, he happens unknowingly to 
disturb his rest; the generous horse, who 
has carried his ungrateful master for many 
years with ease aud safety, worn out with 
age and infirmities contracted in his service, 
is by him condemned to end his miserable 
days in a dust cart, where the more he 
exerts his little remains of spirit, the more 
he is whipped, to save his stupid driver the 
trouble of whipping some other less obe- 
dient to the lash. Sometimes, having been 
taught the practice of many unnatural and 
useless feats in a riding-house, he is at last 
turned out, consigned to the dominion of a 
hackney coachman, by whom he is every 
day corrected for performing those tricks 
which he has learned under so long and 
severe a discipline. 

** The sluggish bear, in contradiction to 
his nature, is taught to dance, for the di- 
version of a malignant mob, by placing red 
hot irons under his feet; and the majestic 
bull is tortured by every mode which malice 
can invent, for no. offence but that be is 
gentle and unwilling to assail his diabolical 
tormentors. These, with innumerable other 
acts of cruelty, injustice, and ingratitude, 
are every day committed, not only with im- 
puuity, but without censure, and even with- 
out observation; but we may be assured, 
that they cannot finally pass away unno- 
ticéd and unretaliated. 

** The laws of self-defence, undoubtedly, 
justify us in destroying those animals who 
would destroy us, who injure our properties, 
or annoy our personst, but not even these 
whenever their situation incapacitates them 
from hurting us. I know of no right which 
we have to shoot a bear on an inaccessible 
island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain’s 
top, whose lives cannot injure us, nor 
deaths procure us any benefit. We are un- 
able to give life, and therefore ought not 
wantonly to take it away from the meanest 
insect, without sufficient reason; they all 
receive it from the same benevolent hand as 
ourselves, and have therefore an equal right 
to enjoy it.” 

In alluding to the manner of slaugh- 
tering animals, he remarks, 

«It should always be performed with all 
the tenderness and compassiun which so 
disagreeable an office will permit, and no 
circumstances ought to be omitted, which 
can render their executions as quick and 





* Producing his benefit would, it seems, 
have been better. L. G. 


+ Of course the authot means, when the 
injury is great. 
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easy as possible. For this, providence has 
wisely and benevolently provided, by form- 
ing them in such a manner that their flesh 
becomes rancid and unpalatable by a painful 
and lingering death, and has thus compelled 
us to be merciful without compassion, and 
cautious of their suffering, for the sake of 
ourselves ; but if there are any whose tastes 
are so vitiated, and whose hearts are so 
hardened, as to delight in such inhuman 
sacrifices, and to partake of them without 
remorse, they should be looked upon as 
demons in human shapes, and expect a re- 
taliation of those tortures which they have 
inflicted on the innocent, for the gratifica- 
tion of their own depraved and unnatural 
appetites. 

** So violent are the passions of anger 
and revenge in the human breast, that it is 
not wonderful that men should persecute 
their real or imaginary enemies with cruelty 
and malevolence; but that there should 
exist in nature a being who can receive a 
pleasure from giving pain, would be totally 
incredible, if we were not convinced, by 


melancholy experience, that there are not. 


only many, but that this unaccountable dis- 
position is in some manner inherent in the 
nature of man ; for, as he cannot be taught 
by example, nor led to it by temptation, or 
prompted to it by interest, it must be de- 
rived from his native constitution.” 


In proof of the correctness of these 
ideas, he afterwards expresses himself 
thus: 

‘¢ We see children laughing at the miseries 
which they inflict on every unfortunate ani- 
mal which comes within their power; all 
savages are ingenious in contriving, and 
happy in executing, the most exquisite tor- 
tures ; and the common people of all coun- 
tries are delighted with nothing so much as 
bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, 
and all spectacles of cruelty and horror. 
Though civilization may in some degree 
abate this native ferocity, it can never quite 
extirpate it. The most polished are not 
ashamed to be pleased with scenes of little 
less barbarity, and, to the disgrace of human 
nature, to dignify them with the name of 
sports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons which nature had kindly denied to 
their malevolence, and with shouts of ap- 
plause and triumph see them plunge thera 
into each other’s hearts: they view with 
delight the trembling deer and defenceless 
hare, flying for hours in the utmost agonies 
of terror and despair, and at last, sinking 
under fatigue, devoured by their merciless 
pursuers ; they see with joy the beautiful 
pheasant and harmless partridge drop from 
their flight, weltering in their blood, or 
perhaps perishing with wounds and hunger, 
under the cover of some friendly thicket, in 
which they have in vain retreated for = 
they triumph over the unsuspecting fish, 
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whom they have decoyed by dn insidious 
pretence of feeding, and drag him from his 
uative element by a hvok fixed to and tear- 
ing out his entrails; and to add to all this, 
they spare neither labour nor expense to 
preserve and propagate these innocent ani- 
mals for no other end but to multiply the 
objects of their persecution. 

“© What name should we bestow on a 
superior being, whose whole endeavours 
were employed, and whose whole pleasure 
consisted, in terrifying, ensnaring, torment- 
ing, and destroying mankind! Whose su- 
perior faculties were exerted in fomenting 
animosities amongst them, in contriving 
engines of destruction, and inciting them to 
use them in maiming and murdering each 
other? Whose power over them, was em- 
ployed in assisting the rapacious, deosiving 
the simple, and oppressing the i t? 
Who, without provocation or advantage, 
should continue from day to day, void of all 
pity and remorse, thus to torment mankind 
for diversion, and at the same time endeavour 
with the utmost care to preserve their lives 
and to propagate their species, in order to 
encrease the number of victims devoted to 
his malevolence, and be delighted in pro- 
or to the miseries which he occasioned ? 

say, what name detestable enough could 
we find for such a being? Yet, if we im- 
partially consider the case, and our inter- 
mediate situation, we must acknowledge 
that, with regard to inferior animals, just 
such a being is a sportsman.” 

These latter remarks may, perhaps, 
to some appear too severe, and have 
been particularly noticed by Henry 
Crowe (in his Zoophilos), in properly 
deprecating the sport of hunting; who, 
though approving of the chief of these 
remarks, denies the sole pleasure to be 
derived from the misery of the animals, 
attributing part to the eagerness of the 
chase, the animating scene of hounds 
and horn, and the pleasure of cheerful 
and gay society. Bat it must be ac- 
knowledged that the eagerness of the 
chase, is for an unworthy purpose, 
and that the cheerfulness of the scene 
might be furnished by more innocent 
means. 

This disquisition being more circum- 
stantiai than general, seems most 
on to the present time ; undis- 
guised cruelty being now disowned: 
scarcely an attack on the principles of 
humanity being indulged in without a 

relude flowing with as much milk of 
ues kindness as its greatest advo- 
cates can claim. But what cruelty is, 
is the question, and this, Soame Jenyns 
mele defines; but which, were he 
now a witness, he might in many 
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eases, notwithstanding the late im- 
provements, pronounce to exceed the 
cruelties practised several years ago; 
instances of this exist in the much 
quicker rate of travelling, and in the 
greater number of horses daily driven 
to death *, but which being caused by 
continued rather than by violent ill- 
treatment, generally esca - our no- 
tice, however it may call for the inter- 
position of our Legislature, and for 
effectual redress. 
Yours, &c. Lewis GomPERTZ. 
—_o— 
Biographical Notices of a Branch of 
the Family of Cornwatuis, of 
Brome, in the County of Suffolk. 


*¢ Olim has Connwatis decoravit Apollinis 
des, 
Qui Genus A prisci Nobilitate trahit ; 
Qui superest, hoc agit; regis populique 
salutem 
Pluris habet, quam si conferat Indus opes.”" 
Nomina Quorundam, §c. & Randall, p. 2. 


Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, April 20. 


ce adjust the minute events of lite- 
rary history, is tedious and trouble- 
some; it requires, indeed, no great 
force of understanding, but often de- 
pends upon enquiries which there is 


no opportunity of making. 

This remark of an eminent moralist 
is amply verified in the following 
notices ; in which an attempt is made 
to trace the descent of a branch of the 
noble and very antient family of Corn- 
wallis; a family, which has been set- 
tled most honourably in the county of 
Suffolk for nearly dre centuries, but 
which has now entirely disappeared : 
—all its ample possessions having lately 

ssed by sale into other hands, and 
eft us nothing but the Name. 

The early descent of this family is 
fully detailed in “ Collins’s Peerage of 
England,” ed. Brydges, vol. ii. p. 537. 
I shall commence, therefore, with Sir 
Cuarves Cornwattis, Knut. the im- 
mediate ancestor of the branch which 
is the subject of the present communi- 
cation. 

He was the second son of Sir Tho- 
mas Cornwallis, of Brome, knt. Trea- 
surer of Calais, and Comptroller of 
her Majesty's household, Anne, 
the daughter of Sir John Jerningham, 
of Somerlyton, co. Suffolk, knt. 

His elder brother, Sir William, was 
the father of Frederick, the first peer 





* Several of which over-driven animals 
were, during the last Epsom_races, seen 
lying dead in the Clapham road. 
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of the family ; who was created a Ba. 
ronet on the 4th of May, 1627; and 
Baron Cornwallis, of Eye, by letters 
patent, on the 20th of April, 1661. 

Sir Charles was born in 15.., and 
was highly esteemed for his emi- 
nent abilities. He was knighted by 
King James the First, at the Charter 
House, on the 11th of May, 1603, and 
sent by him Ambassador into Spain, 
where he resided until 1609, with 
great reputation. His negociations in 
the embassy form a very prominent 
feature of that reign. ‘The Letters, 
which relate them, fill a large part of 
the second volume, and a portion of 
the third, of ‘* Winwood’s Memo. 
rials,” and are written with uncommon 
talent, clearness, and vigor. They ex- 
hibit also perpetual traits of a feeling 
and moral mind; while they shew a ° 
warmth of patriotic sentiment, and 
betray incessant uneasiness at the pu- 
sillanimity and selfish policy of the 
Court which he was doomed to serve, 
Notwithstanding these important em- 
ployments, it is singular that his name 
scarcely occurs in our general histories, 
Whoever is curious regarding the 
Cornwallis family at this ore. | will 
find in these Letters many incidental 
notices of its connexions, which will 
deeply interest him. 

In 1610, when the household of 
Henry Prince of Wales was establish- 
ed, Sir Charles was constituted Trea 
surer to his Royal Highness, “‘ with a 
salary of 80/., and diet, or bordwages;” 
and afterwards, in 1626, he composed, 
** A Discourse of the most illustrious 
Prince Henry, late Prince of Wales,” 
which having been very generally cir- 
culated in manuscript ¢, was publish- 
ed in 4to, 1641, and is reprinted in 
Somers’s Tracts. Sir Charles was bu- 
ried in the Church of St. Giles in the 
Fields. By Elizabeth, his first wife, 
the daughter of Thomas Fincham}, 
of Fincham, co. Norfolk, he had issue 
two sons, Sir William and Thomas. 

Sir William was born in 15.., and 
in 1602? was knighted. He married 
Catherine, the daughter of Sir Philip 
Parker, knt. by Catherine, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Goodwin, of Winch- 
indon, co. Berks, knt. Sir Philip was 
the ancestor of a widely-extended fa- 





+ See the manuscripts enumerated in King 
James’s Progresses, 11. 470, 501. 

t In Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, it is 
Farnham, but incorrectly. See Blomefield's 
Norfolk, vol, vii. p. 350, 
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mily of great antiquity and the highest 
respectability, which was long seated 
at Erwarton, co. Suffolk, and from 
which is descended, on the maternal 
side, the present noble family of the 
Percivals, Earls of Egmont®. 

Sir William was a learned and in- 
genious man, as is fully apparent from 
his Essays on several subjects, in 
which he has displayed, with much 
wit and judgment, the chief characters 
of life, under the following title: 
« Essayes by Sir William Cornwallyes, 
the Younger, Knight. Newlie cor- 
rected. London: printed by Thomas 
Harper, for J. M. and are to be sold 
by Ambrose Ritlesden, in Paule’s 
Church-yard, at the signe of the Bull 
Head, 1032,” sm. 8vo. 

This is on an engraved title-page by 
T. Cecil, with the figere of two men 
in their gowns and large hats, sitting 
opposite each other at a table, under 
arches; one is writing, and the other 
reading, fit postures for both young 
and old within the precincts of a 
library. Granger supposes these figures 
to represent the Essayist and his father. 
“It may be so,” says the lively and 
ingenious author of the Library Com- 
panion, ‘* but whoever shall be fortu- 
nate enough to possess such a copy of 
this impression, or rather such an im- 
pression of this frontispiece, as I once 
saw at a Country bookseller’s at W'or- 
cester (unfortunately just parted with) 
will probably look with indifference 
upon every other copy which he may 
chance to alight upon. At least, se- 
venteen long years have not effaced 
the impression made by a sight of that 
copy. It was bright, clear, genuine, 
with a large margin, but (horribile 
dictu!) had been pounced upon for 
the sake of dismemberment, by a keen 
and rapacious GRANGERITE !” 

These Essays were first printed in 
1601-2, without this engraved title- 


Page: less , 
At sign. 1. 2 (for it is not paged) isa 
second title-page before the second 
book of Essays, with the date 1631 ; 
and at sig. ii. 4. a third, before “ Dis- 
courses upon Seneca the Tragedian.” 
They are dedicated ‘* To the Right 
Vertuous and most Honourable Ladies 
the Lady Sara Hastings, and Lady 
Theodosia Dudley, the Lady Mary 


* Of this Sir Philip and his Lady, are 
two excellent mezzotinto portraits by Faber, 
in thet rare work, ‘‘ A Genealogical His- 
tory of the House of Yvery,” vol. i. p. 296. 
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Wingfield, and Lady Ma id 
** three of them Sinners by - et go 
fourth by Love.” 

The first book contains twenty-five, 
and the second fifty-two Essays. 

He is called “ the Younger,” to 
distinguish him from his uncle, Sir 
William Cornwallis, the ancestor of 
the present Earl Cornwallis. 

Granger gives the following critique 
on these Essays : 


*« Sir William, like Montaigne, who was 
one of his favourite authors, writes fre- 
quently in a desultory manner, and takes 
every occasion to speak of himself; and is 
indeed never more apt to fix the attention, 
than when he is, without reserve, enguged 
in this delicate subject. It is probable 
every one of his readers will think the 
egotism his choicest flower of rhetoric. 
Though he understood the learned, and 
some of the modern languages, he read but 
few authors with any relish, but those he 
thoroughly digested. Plato and Tacitus 
were his selectest favourites; and he seems 
to have had an eye on the latter in his 
short essays, in which his style is rather too 
concise and figurative to be perspicuous. 
Though he appeared to great advantage in 
the society of gentlemen, his mind was al- 
ways open, and on the watch to receive new 
ideas, however coarsely conveyed by the 
meanest of the people, as he well knew that 
a ploughman, as such, frequently reasons 
much better than a philosopher. He was 
attracted by every trivial book or pamphlet 
that came in his way}; of these he carried 
numbers with him to the privy, and tore 
them to “oper before he rose from his seat, 
Though he esteemed a life of learned leisure 
to be the happiest, he endeavoured by spe- 
culation to qualify himself for action; and 
sometimes in his melancholy moments 
anxiously desired to display his talents in 
public ; and so far regretted his being lost 
in the shade of retirement, as to wish him- 
self out of the world.” 


He was the author, likewise, of the 
two following works, viz. ‘* The Un- 
happy Union of England and Scotland, 
Lond. 1604,” 4to. and ** Essays or 
Encomium of Sadness, and of Julian 
the Apostate, Lond. 1616,” 4to. 

Sir William deceased 16..; and his 
wife on the 30th of January, 1636. 
She was interred in the North aile of 
the Church of Erwarton, where, on a 
brass plate, is this inscription to her 
memory, in black letter : 

** Here lyeth ye body of Katherine Lady 
Cornwaleys, daughter to Sr Phillip Parker, 
Kt, and wife to St William y¢ 
younger, Kt, by whom shee had 6 sonnes, 
Charles, Thomas, Henry, William, John, 
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and Phillip, and 5 daughters, Frances, Ka- 
therin, Bridgett, Ann, and Jeane. Shee 
lived 58 yeares, and dyed y¢ 30%» of January, 
An®° D'ni 1636.” 

They left issue six sons and five 
daughters, viz. Charles, THomas, 
Henry, William, John, and Philip; 
and Frances, who married Thomas, 
the 2d son of Sir Edmund Paston, 
knot. and who dying on the 6th of 
Nov. 1675, in the 73d year of her 
age, was interred in the Church of 
Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk ; Catherine, 
Bridget, Anne, and Jane. 

Philip, the youngest son, was in 1643 
sresented by his grandfather, Sir Philip 

arker, knt. to the Rectory of Burn- 
ham Thorpe; and, dying on the 30th 
of Dec. 1688, was interred in that 
Church, where, on a brass plate, is 
this inscription to his memory : 

** Hic posite sunt exuvie sanctissimi 
viri Philippi Cornwaleys, hujus ecclesie 
quondam rectoris, Gulielmi Cornwaleys Mi- 
litis filii natu minimi, qui obiit Decemb. 
30, 1688.” 

‘The second son, THomMas Corn- 
WALLIS, married Penelope, the daugh- 
ter of John Wiseman, esq. who died 
on the 7th of Nov. 1693, aged 57 years, 
and was interred in the North aile of 
the Church of Erwarton, where, on a 
flat stone, is this inscription : 

*‘ Here lieth the body of Penelope, 
daughter of John Wiseman, esq. and wife of 
Thomas Cornwallis, esq. son of St Wiliam 
Cornwallis, y¢ younger, Kt. by whom shee 
had 10 children, 4 sons, William, Thomas, 
John, and John, and 6 dauters, Frances, 
Penelope, Penelope, Katharine, Penelope, 
and Mary shee dyed Nov. 7, Anno Dom’i; 
1693, aged 57.” 

By her he had issue four sons and 
six daughters, viz. William, Tuomas, 
John, John; and Frances, who mar- 
ried the Rev. Samuel Richardson, and 
who, dying on the 24th of Jan. 1684, 
was interred in the Church of Burn- 
ham Thorpe; Penelope, Penelope, Ca- 


therine, Penelope, and Mary. J. F. 
(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, March 21. 


R. GIBBON, in one of his juve- 
nile productions*, institutes an 
inquiry into the merits and demerits 
of Newton’s system of Chronology. 
If you and your readers are not tired 
of this subject, you will insert this 
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AL p- 152. 
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essay; in which I design to examine 
Mr. Gibbon’s treatise, and expose the 
errors into which he has fallen, which 
however we may readily pardon, when 
we take into consideration the youth 
of the Author. May the same in- 
dulgence be extended to the Critick. 

The following are, in Mr. Gibbon’s 
opinion, the strongest points in the 
new system; aud I rejoice to find a 
man of such accomplished talents, of 
my opinion. 

f. Virgil represents Dido and AZneas 
as contemporaries. The artificial chro- 
nologers place an interval of three or 
four centuries between them. But 
how improbable it is that a poet of so 
refined a judgment as Virgil, could 
have made such an anachronism, if it 
be really one ; or described these per- 
sonages as contemporaries, unless upon 
the authority of some authentic doca- 
ment. 

II. Again, tradition informs us, 
that Numa was a disciple of Pytha- 
goras, and the similarity of their doc- 
trines renders the traditiof morally 
certain. But the historians deny it, 
because the learned, who must know 
better than the vulgar, say they lived 
at different epochs. But Newton’s 
system shows us that they were con- 
tem poraries. 

Ii]. All that remains of the ancient 
history of Egypt, is a confused mass of 
inconsistent, extravagant stories. Some 
light, however, is thrown upon the 
subject, by Josephus (cont. Apion, vol, 
i. p- 1092), who represents Sesostris 
and his brother Armais, as the igyp- 
tus and Danaus of the Greeks; and 
also (Antiq. Judaic. viii. 4) as the Sisac 
who pillaged the temple of Jerusalem 
B.C. 971. 

These synchronisms divide the learn- 
ed; some adopt one, some the other, 
Newton both: who thus reconciles all 
parties, 

IV. Nothing is more celebrated by 
all the writers of antiquity than the 
four ages, which are distinguished by 
the names of different metals. Some 
consider them as poetical chimzras, 
others discover in them traces of the 
Jewish History. Newton, with great 
probability, supposes that they were 
the four generations immediately pre- 
ceding the Trojan war. 

V. Bacchus is no longer an allego- 
rical personage, or prince of great anti- 

uity, but one and the same person as 
esostris. 
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I shall now proceed to the objec- 
tions he urges inst it, and must 
consider at some length the following 
sentence : 

«© When I 5 of the original genius 
which Geciagetieed tal work of Newton, I 
speak of the two first Chapters only. The 
eee en Bede gaereeedg * 
the Assyrian Hi + are ve rent, 
Not ert mane wat that aay are desti- 
tute of curious and original remarks; but 
that the soul of Newton was formed to de- 
stroy empires, and not to enter into minute 
details, Few, I think, if any of his readers 
will credit his transposition of Cyaxeres, 
and Astyages; and every one will wish he 
had not forgotten Sir John Marsham.” 

I confess that I myself am not en- 
tirely disposed to admit the new sys- 
tem as far as it regards the Median 
monarchy ; but see no difficulty in the 
transposition of the two monarchs 
above mentioned. 

“Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis, 
edam.” 


Many a time have I racked my in- 


vention in order to reconcile the dif- 
ferent accounts of Cyrus and the Medes, 
that have been handed down to us. 
The result of my inquiries is as fol- 
lows *, 

The coincidence of character be- 
tween the Cyaxares of Xenophon, and 
the Astyages of Herodotus, who are 
each of them represented to have been 
of very unamiable dispositions; and 
the circumstance of neither of them 
having any male issue, incline me to 
believe that they are the same persons; 
but that Herodotus has inadvertently 
called him Astyages, which was his 
father’s name. 

Alyattes was the father of Croesus, 
and died B.C. 560. He waged war 
with Cyaxeres (lege, Astyages) king of 
Media, and gave his daughter Ariene 
in marriage to the son of this king, 
B. C. 585 (Herod. lib. i. cap. 73, 74). 
Now supposing that Cyaxeres died, or 
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was anted by Cyrus (Newton, 
pone. eens se ~ aK 536, 
count 35 yéars, this is ac~ 
—_ Y the divani B. C. 571 (the 

of As 8 reign, as mention- 
ed By Herodotes Ii i. cap. 130). 

Again, count back 68 Ts more, 
the duration of the reign of Cyaxerest, 
mentioned by Herodotus (lib. i, cap. 
106), and we find the time of Phra- 
ortes’s death, B. C. 639. A first 

rt of Ast ’s reign (the prince 
Sain Hevstotes calle Cyasere) was 
spent in peace: soon after, however, 
he invaded Assyria (Herod. i. 103), 
but was forced to retire by an irruption 
of the Scythians. Probably about 
B.C. 635, as the Seythians, when they 
entered Media, were in pursuit of the 
Cimmerians, who overrun Asia Minor 
in the reign of Ardys king of Lydia, 
who died B.C. 629 (Herod. lib. i. cap. 
15, 103, &c.) The Scythians oppress- 
ed him during 28 years, and were ex- 
pelled at last, about 607 B.C. Shortly 
after, the Medes took and destroyed 
Nineveh (ibid. i. 106), probably B. C. 
606 ; certainly before the year 600. 

If Phraortes, as ] have shewn, died 
B. C. 639; Dejoces must have died 
B.C. 656, and began his reign in the 
year 709, about two years after the re- 
volt from the Assyrians, which was 
either in the latter end of the reign of 
Sennacherib, who died B.C. 711, or 
immediately after his death. 

The tragedian HEschylus (Perse, v. 
761), introduces Darius complaining 
of those who persuaded his son Xerxes 
to invade Greece: and saying that the 
first who led their army was a Mede ; 
the second, his son; the third, Cyrus. 
To these, therefore, he attributes the 
establishment of their empire. New- 
ton (p. 307) quotes this passage, and 
supposes that the names of the Medes 
were Cyaxeres, and Darius the Mede ; 
and that this Cyaxeres was the son of 
Astyages, and grandson of Phraortes ; 





* I once thought that Darius the Mede was no other than Hi 


us who was so much 


trusted by Astyages, and is called by Herodotus (lib. i. cap. 108) &8pa olxnoy nas wigoraroy 
1 Mndwy, xa: wavtaw terporoy ruy lavre. From this, and another passage (ibid. cap. 109) 
where Harpagus says of Cyrus, aire wo: cuyyerns igiv 6 ais, that he was the king's bro- 


ther or nephew. 


ut my confidence in this opinion has since been shaken. 


+ It must be remarked, however, that Herodotus says this monarch reigned 40 years, 
ew roi: Lxvbas npEar; i.e. 28. Some criticks suppose that these 28 years are incluiléd 
in the 40; but I agree with Valcksenaer, who ably vindicates the contrary opinion. If the 
length of this reign appears too great to he credible, let us remember that Louis the Four- 
teenth reigned 72 years; George the Third 59; Louis the Fifteenth, 59, &e. &e, apd 
thus we may more easily account for the long submission of sueh a high-spirited prince to 
the oppression of the Scythians, by his tender age at the time. 


Gawr. Mac. May; 1826. 
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Cyaxeres and Darius the Mede are one 
and the same person, Their names 
then were, in my opinion, Astyages, 
and Darius the Mede, who (Dan. ix. 
1) was the son of Ahasuerus; or ac- 
cording to Josephus of Astyages, and 
called by sesther name among the 
Greeks. 

Whoever attentively peruses the Cy- 
ropeedia, must acknowledge it to be 
.an historical romance ; but at the same 
time cannot refuse a considerable de- 
gree of credit to the principal events 
which Xenophon records, when not 
inconsistent with the accounts of pro- 
fessed historians. From an almost in- 
finite number of passages then, it is 
apparent that this author meant to re- 
present Cyrus as much younger than 
his uncle. If then this uncle was Da- 
rius the Mede, Cicero must evidently 
be mistaken, when he says (I know 
not on what authority) that Cyrus died 
at the age of 70; for nine years before, 
as all chronologers assert, Darius was 
made king of the Chaldees, being about 
G2 years old (Daniel, v. 31), conse- 
quently he was but one year older than 
Cyrus. Xenophon, however, ° says, 
that Cyrus married his daughter(Cyrop. 
lib. 8, cap. 5), who was very hand- 
some, and used to play with Cyrus 
when they were both children, saying 
that she would marry him (id. lib. 1. 
p. 22), consequently they must have 
been nearly of the same age. If then 
Cyrus was as old as Cyaxeres, that 
prince must have had a daughter at the 
age of 5 or 6! 

Newton, however (p. 310), adopts 
Cicero’s assertion ; and avoids the ab- 
surdity above noticed by supposing 
that the Cyaxeres of Xenophon was 
not Darius the Mede, but his father ; 
but this opinion 5 sven to me utterly 
improbable ; for Xenophon makes no 
mention of any son of tapi, but 
»ositively asserts that he had no male 
issue. And Josephus says, that Da- 
rius was the son of Astyages. 

Again, if Cyaxeres had a son, why 
did he give the command of his army 
-to his son in law, in preference to his 
son, when their age was the same; 
and why does not Xenophon mention 
him? A. Z. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urean, April 21. 
« A N_ attentive examination of some 
early heraldic MSS. in the Bri- 
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tish Museum, has afforded me inform- 
ation on two or three points connected 
with that science, which I believe has 
escaped all writers on the subject, and 
which will therefore, perhaps, be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. 

As it is unquestionable that all terms 
of Heraldry have been derived from the 
French, we may deem that the man- 
ner in which certain charges are de- 
scribed in that language in the earliest 
MSS. extant, are the original and cor- 
rect blazon of them; and consequently 
that any deviation from ou Vane 
is an improper and unnecessary inno- 
vation. Although several other points 
of a similar nature have occurred to 
me, I shall on this occasion chiefly con- 
fine my remarks to the system of quar- 
tering arms, and to the charges which 
are now called the fess dancetie and 
lozengy or fusilly. But I shall take 
leave to preface my observations by a 
short inquiry into the earliest informa- 
tion we possess on the armorial ensigns 
of the nobility and geutry of this king- 
dom. The earliest and most valuable 
heraldic MSS. with which I am ac- 
quainted are in the Cottonian collec- 
tion, namely, Caligula, A. xvii. and 
A. xviii. The former contains the bla- 
zon of the arms of all the Barons and 
Knights of this country about the mid- 
dle of the reign of Edward 11. and the 
latter is a contemporary copy of the 
** Siege of Karlaverock,” in the year 
1301, which, as every Antiquary is 
aware, gives an account of the arms of 
the Knights who were present on that 
occasion. Besides these MSS. there 
is one, I believe, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary of a similar description, and of 
about the same period, which was 
printed by Mr. E. Rowe Mores in 
1748, entitled “ Nomina et Insignia 
—- Nobilium Equitumque sub 
tdvardo primo rege Militantium ;” to 
which was added, the ‘‘ Roll of Ca- 
lais,” being the names and arms, with 
the number of lancers, archers, and 
hobbelers, &c. that accompanied Ed- 
ward the Third in the siege of that 
place. In the Antiquarian Repertory, 
vol. I. is a list of the Knights, with 
their arms, similar in point of time 
and in arrangement to shat printed by 
Mores, though there are some slight 
grounds, arising from internal evidence, 
for doubting the authenticity of the 
MS. from which it is said to have 
been copied. There is, however, a 
publication on. the subject of . the 
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arms of the nobility of England, in 
the reign of Edward. the First, which 
is more valuable than either of those 
which I have pointed out, because it 
was taken from existing impressions of 
the seals of the nobility » sree ten 
namely, engravings of the seals attach- 
ed to the letter from the Barons of 
England to Pope Boniface VIII. in 
1301, published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1729, and which interest- 
ing prints are sold by the Society at the 
trifling price of six shillings. I have 
been induced to speak of the best 
sources of information relative to the 
arms of the nobility and knights of 
this country in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, because much confusion exists 
upon the subject—it not being gene- 
rally known that there is contempo- 
rary evidence of the armorial ensigns 
which they used ; and still more, ce. 
cause the official records of the Col- 


lege of Arms do not extend to so early | 


a period. 

As Mores’ work is exceedingly 
scarce, and as very many additions 
might be made to its contents, from 
the MS. and other sources to which I 
have alluded, and also from the draw- 
ings of seals, which are preserved in 
different libraries, as well as from the 
seals appended to the inestimable col- 
lection of Charters in the Museum, [ 
beg to suggest how highly desirable it 
is that a small octavo a ote should 
be given to the public containing 
the blazon of the arms (for plates 
would render the work infinitely too 
expensive) of the nobility, knights, 
and gentry of England down to the 
end of the 14th century, compiled 
solely from mune tlh exist- 
ing seals, or drawings of seals, in the 
collections of Antiquaries. This would 
bea work, Mr. Urban, worthy of that 
Press which, under your venerable 
auspices, has afforded so much useful 
information on past times; and which 
would form an authentic record of 
those ensigns which are identified with 
the ancient glory of English chivalry. 
At present there is nothing of the 
kind, excepting the work by Mores, 
aud the few pages in the Antiquarian 
Repertory ; neither of which is suffi- 
ciently known to be generally useful ; 
and even if known, they are sealed 
books to most persons, the price of 
both being nearly twelve guineas. 

After this long digression, I shall 
proceed to the more immediate object 
of this communication. 
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First, with respect to the fess dan- 
cette. This, it seems almost positive, 
should properly be described merely as 
a dancette, the word fess being unne- 
cessary. Indeed it would appear that 
a fess and a dancette were originally 
distinct bearings, instead of being a 
difference of the same. We find fesses 
described in the MSS. in question, with 
the addition of engrailed and indented, ~ 
as at present, but never as being fesses 
dancette. Of this fact the following 
are examples, 

Sire William Vavasour de Or a une 
daunce de Sable.”’—Calig. A. xvii. 

** Cil ki porte dance et billettées 
De or en asur al assaut court 
Johans avoit a nom Deincourt 
Ki tres bien i fist son devoir.” 


Roll of Karlaverock. 
Again, 
‘¢ E kant li bons Evmons Deincourt 
* * * 4 * 


O sa baniere o eus tramist 
De inde coulour de or billettee 
O une dance surgette.”—Jbid. 


The arms of Engayne are usually 
blazoned Gules crusilly Or, a fess dan- 
cette, but they are described in the 
MS. above mentioned, as ‘‘ de Goules 
crusule de Or, a une daunce de Or.” — 
Caligula, A. xvii. 

Several other instances might be ad- 
duced from both MSS. as weil as froin 
the publications I have cited ; but it is 
sufficient to observe, that in no case is 
the dancetie described as a fess dan- 


celte. 


With respect to the charge of /o- 
nengy or fusilly, there is cause to be- 
lieve that the charges so described 
were originally one of the ordinaries 
engrailed or indented, and that they 
have been considered as lozenges or 
fusils, in consequence of the lines be- 
ing drawn = deep in engravings and 
paintings. The first example | shall 
adduce in support of this hypothesis, 
is that of the renowned family of Mar- 
shall, Earls of Pembroke, whose arms 
have always been considered as Gules, 
a bend lozengy Or; but it would ap- 
pear from the following description of 
those of William Marshall of that 
house, who was at the siege of Karla- 
verock, that they were Gules, a bend 
engrailed Or. 

«< E Guillems li Marescaus 
Dont en Irlande ot la baillie 
La bende de Or engrcillie 
Portoit en la rouge baniere.” 
Roll of Karlareroe.:. 
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In Mores’: work, and in the Cot- 
tonian MSS. A. xvii. they are blazon- 
ed in a similar manner, and so likewise 
are those of Sir Auncel le Mareschal, 
namely, ‘‘de Goules a une bende en- 
grelee de Or e un label de Argent.” 

The coat of Raleigh of Devon is 
commonly blazoned and drawn Gules, 
a bend lozengy Argent, but those of 
Sir Symon Raleigh are there described 
as ‘‘de Goules a une bende engrelee 
de Argent.” 

The arms of the Barons Dinan or 
Dinham are generally blazoned Gules, 
five lozenges conjoined in fess Ermine ; 
but they are described in the MS. in 
question as “Gules, a une fesse en- 
tente de Ermine,” i. e. a fess indented. 

The coat of Daubeney is usually 
blazoned Gules, four fusils in fess, Ar- 

ent; but in two instances it is called 
Gules, a fess indented, in the Cot- 
tonian MS. and in Mores’ volume, 
**Sire Elias Daubeney is said to bear 
de Goules, a une fesse endenie de Ar- 
nt;” whilst those of Sir John Dau- 
ney, who was probably a younger 
branch, are given as “ de Gules, a une 
fesse endente de Ermyn, en la chef iij 
molez de Or.” 

it has been observed*, upon the 
authority of the following passage in 
the “ Roll of Karlaverock +,” and upon 
that of the reverse to the seal of Simon 
de Montagu attached to the Baron's 
letter to Pope Boniface, that the an- 
cient coat of Montagu was Azure, a 
griffin segreant Or. 

** Mes a Symon de Montagu 

Ke avoit baniere e escu 

De inde au grifoun rampant de or fin.” 

Roll of Karlaverock. 


Upon his large seal affixed to the 
Baron’s letter, he bore what resembies 
three lozenges conjoined in fess. But 


* Remarks on the Seals attached to two 
Documents preserved in the Treasury of the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, being Duplicates 
of the Letter from the Barons of England to 
Pope Boniface the Eighth in the year 1301. 
By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, esq. F.S.A.— 
ARcH#OLOGIA, vol. xx1. 

t+ We are happy to be able to announce 
that a new edition of the invaluable Roll of 
Karlaverdck, carefully collated with the 
existing MSS. and accompanied by a new 
translation and woodcut engravings of up- 
wards of a hundred banners, may be shortly 
expected. Memoirs of the several leaders 
to the Siege will be subjoined. This highly 
useful work has been undertaken by the ac- 
curate Herald and indefatigable p Sar mel 
mentioned in the preceding note. Epir, 
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in the MS. marked Caligula, A. xvii. 
and Mores’ work, his aris are thus 

zoned: “* Sire Symon de Montagu 
quartile de Argent e de Azure; en 
quartiers de Azure les griffons de Or: 
en les quartiers de Argent daunces de 
Gules ;”" and which is also particularly 
deserving of attention, because it pre- 
sents an example of the quartering of 
arms some years before the union of 
those of France and England in that 
manner by King Edward the Third, 
and which is generally deemed to be 
the first instance of the kind in this 
country. 

Mores conjectures, from internal 
evidence, that the MS. from which he 
copied the contents of the first part of 
his volume, was compiled between the 
15th and 19th of Edward II. 1321— 
1326. His opinion appears to me to 
be perfectly correct; and as the arms 
of France were not united to those of 
England until 1341, it is manifest that 
this instance is prior by fifteen years 
to that of Edward the Third; even 
allowing that Simon de Montagu first 
quartered the two coats above mention- 
ed in the year 1326; but it is very pro- 
bable that he used them in that way 
many years previously. 

To return, however, to the imme- 
diate subject of these remarks. In the 
same MS. the arms of Sir William 
Montagu are described ‘‘de Argent a 
une fesse endente de Goules @ zj en- 
dentours.” 

Though in the several cases I have 
adduced, and many more might be 
given, of the charge which we now 
consider lozenges or fusils, being bla- 
zoned either as a fess indented or a 
dancette, there are one or two exam- 
ples of mascles and lozenges being de- 
scribed as forming part of armorial en- 
signs, which I shall cite, lest it may be 
supposed that these bearings were con- 
founded with the fess, or bend engrail- 
ed, dancetté, or indented. 

**Sire William de Ferrers, de Goules, 
a les lozenges de Or.” 

** Sire Geffrey de Aubermarle, de 
Goules crusule de Or, a une bende 
mascle de Ermyn.” 

** Sire Hubert Gernegan of Suffolke, 
de Argent, a iij lozenges de Goules.” 

The latter, which is given by Mores, 
does not, I believe, occur in the Cot- 
tonian MS. The family of Jerning- 
ham, now represented by Lord Stai- 
ford, the descendant of Sit Hubert 
Gernegan, have, however, for several 
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centuries. borne t, three arming 
buckles Gules, two and one. | 

Having alluded to the subject of 
quartering of arms, it should be ob- 
served, that although the instance of 
Montacute seems to be the earliest yet 
discovered in English Heraldry, in 
which two distinct coats were placed 
in the same escutcheon quarterly, yet 
that there are many examples, some 
of which are coeval with the introduc- 
tion of the science, of a single coat 
being divided into quarters ; viz. Vere, 
Fitz Warine, Despenser, &c. 1 am 
not sufficiently acquainted with Fo- 
reign Heraldry to state at what time 
the system of quartering arms was first 
adopted in other countries, but judg- 
ing from the only instances which 
now present themselves to my recol- 
lection, I consider that it was long 

revious to its being used in England. 

he cases to which [ allude are those 
of the arms of the kingdoms of Castile 
and Leon, as they appear upon tlie 
tomb, in Westminster Abbey, of 
Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III. 
the first wife of Edward I. who died 
in Dec. 1290, upon which Mr. Wil- 
lement in his very valuable and inte- 
resting work * has observed, “ they are 
remarkable as the earliest example 
in England, of two coats quartered in 
the same shield ;” and that writer re- 
marks, that on this monument as well 
as on the numerous crosses erected to 
her memory, the arms of England 
are, in other escutcheons, quartered 
with those of Pontieu, namely, Or, 
three bendlets Azure within a bordure 
Gules. The other instance to which 
I have referred is the seal of Isabel of 
France, wife of Edward the Second, 
to whom she was married in January 
1308, which presents a shield quar- 
terly: in the ret quarter the arms of 
her husband,—England; in the 2d, 
those of her father—France; in the 
third, those of Navarre; and in the 4th 
the coat of Champagne t. 

An instance occurs among the seals 
attached to the letter to the Pope 
from the Baronage of this country 
in 1301, of the arms of a family repre- 
sented by an individual being placed 
on the same seal with his own, but in 
a distinct escutcheon ; and which it 
has been conjectured presents the first 


* Regal Heraldry, p. 13. 
+ Ibid. p. 14. 
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instance of an approach to the system 
of quartering arms}; though an ex- 
ample is presented in the seal of Ro- 
ger de Clifford, which Mr. Nicolas in 
the article just referred.to, has omit- 
ted to point out, of part of the charges 
in the arms of the mother being 
placed around the escutcheon of her 
son. Roger de Clifford, whose seal is 
affixed to the Baron’s letter, was 
the son of Roger de Clifford by Isa- 
bella, daughter and coheiress of Ro- 
bert de Vipount. The arms of Vi- 
pount were Or, six annulets Gules, and 
round the shield of Roger de Clifford 
(who wasa party to that letter), which 
contains the coat usually assigned to 
that family, are six annulets, and which 
we may safely conclude were intro- 
duced from the cause in question. - I 
avail myself of this opportunity to no- 
tice an error in the article in the Ar- 
cheeologia on the Barons’ seals, which 
it is but charitable to impute to an 
oversight. Speaking of the seal of 
Henry de Percy, it is said (p. 223), 
“‘that family entirely relinquished 
their ome | coat on marrying the 
heiress of Brabant ;” it will at once be 
seen that the contrary was the fact. If 
these words and the two following 
ones, “‘and that,” be erased, the sen- 
tence will be correct. * 

At a future period, I purpose offer- 
ing you some remarks upon Impale- 
ments and the Escutcheon of Pretence. 

/LIONAS. 


Mr. Unnam, Brom proce Meter, 
[* your review of Mr. Raine’s Let- 

ter to the Lord Bishop of Durham 
in your last vol. p. 158, mention 
that ‘‘wine was formerly laid in at 
Darlington when strange ministers 
preached.” Perhaps it may be inte- 
resting to some of your readers to know 
that the custom is still continued, and 
that whenever a stranger Clergyman 
preaches in the morning, a bottle of 
wine is sent him by the Churchwar- 
deus immediately on his return from 
duty. My father held the curacy for - 
thirty-two years, and was preferred to 
a living about six years ago; and dar- 
ing his long ministerial residence, I 
am not aware that the custom was 
ever once omitted. 

Yours, &c. 


~ Archzologia, vol. xx1. 


J. Torram. 
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Let me but see the man, 
That in one tract can show the wonders that 1 can; 
Like Whitby’s self, I think, there’s none can show, but I, 
O’er whose attractive earth there may no wild geese fly, 
But presently they fall from off theie wings to ground, 
If this no wonder be, where’s there a wonder found ? 
And stones like serpents there, yet may ye more behold, 
That in their natural gyres are up together roll’d.”—Drayton. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North, Durham and Westmoreland: East, German Ocean: 
South, Humber, Lincolnshire, Notts, and Derbyshire: West, Cheshire and 
Lancashire. 

Greatest length, from E. to West, 83; greatest breadth, from N. to S. 38; 
square 204873, ; Circumference 460. 

Province, York. Dioceses, York and Chester. 

Circuit, Northern. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Brigantes. 

Roman Province, Maxima Czsariensis; Stations, Derventio, Aldby Park : 
Isurium, Aldborough: Bracchium, Bainbridge: Cataractonium, Catterick. 

Saxon Octarchy, Deira, and afterwards Bernicia. 

Antiquities. Druidical Remains. Freeburgh hill. British Encampments, Crop- 
ton; Grinton. Roman Encampments of Bainbridge ; Borough hill ; Bowes; 
Gayle; Greta-bridge ; Kirby Wiske; Peak ; Rokeby; Spital. Saxon Enc. 
Guisborough near; Eston; How hill; Pickhill. Danish Enc. Castle hill, 
Kirk Levington ; Kirklington; Thornborough Moor. Abbeys of Ayton 
(founded by tlre Bromflete family) ; Byland (founded 1177) ; Easby (founded .. 
by Roaldus, constable of Richmond Castle, about 1151); Eggleston (founded 
by Ralph de Melton about Henry II. or Richard I.); Fors (founded temp. 
Stephen by one Akar, a tenant of the Earl of Richmond) ; Jervaulx (removed 
from Fors twelve years after its foundation) ; Marton (founded by Bertram 
de Bulmer, temp. Stephen) ; Rievau!x (founded in 1131 by Walter d’Espée); 
Whitby (founded by Oswy 656, afterwards a priory, and again an ms te 
Priories of Catterick ; Coverham (founded by Ralph Fitz-Robert in 1214); 
Ellerton (founded by Warnerus, chief steward to Earl of Richmond, temp. 
Henry II.) ; Gilling (founded by Eanfleda, wife of Oswin, 7th century) ; 
Guisborough (founded by Robert de Brus in 1129); Kirkham (founded by 
Walter d'Espée) ; St. Martin’s (founded by Wyomer, lord of Aske, about 
1100); Mount-grace in Arnecliffe (founded 1396 by Thomas de Holland, 
Duke of Surrey) ; Newbrough (founded by Roger de Mowbray in 1145); 
Rosedale (founded 1190); Scarborough (founded by Edw. II. in 1320). 
Nunneries of Ellerton (founded temp. Henry II. by Wy.nor, steward to the 
Earls of Richmond) ; Handale (founded in 1133 by Richard de Percy); 
Hackness (founded by Lady Hilda, abbess of Whitby) ; Keldholme (founded 
by Robert de Stuteville, temp. Henry I.); Marriek ; Nunthorpe (founded 
temp. Henry II.); Richmond ; Wykeham (founded by Pain Fitz-Osbert 
about 1153). Churches of Bowes (Norman) ; Danby Wiske (Norman door) ; 
Downholme (later Norman); Egton; Gilling; Grinton (Norman piers) ; 
Hawkswell; Kirkby Wiske (beautiful Norman doorway); Kirkdale (built 
between 1056 and 1065); Kirk Levington ; Old Malton (a fine specimen of 
Saxon architecture, in excellent preservation); Marske; Northallerton ; 
Startforth (Norman) ; Thornton Steward (Saxon) ; Skelton ; Wells.. Chapels 
of Askrig; Boldon; Cotherston (on its site an ancient fortress dug up) ; 
Easby ; Eston ; Forsett ; Hulton Longvilliers (picturesque appearance) ; Keld, 
in Grinton; Kneeton; Lartington (founded “ the ~ hs 15th cen- 


tury); Richmond, Trinity (considered the ancient parish church) ; Tocketts ; 
Wykeham. Fonts at Bowes ; Brignall; Danby Wiske ; Downholme; Easby 
(very beautiful); Catterick (curious and handsome); Kirkby Hill; Marske; 
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Ravensworth ; Smeaton; South Kilvington ; Thornton Steward; Wycliffe. 
Castles of Ayton (belonged to the Evers); Bedale (built by Brian Fitz-Alan, 
temp. Henry III.); Bolton (built by Richard le Scroope, Chancellor of Eng- 
land, temp. Ric. 11.) ; Bowes (built by Alan Niger, first Earl of that title) ; 
Castleton ; Clifton (built by Geoffrey le Scroope, now no remains) ; Cothers- 
ton; Crake; Danby (probably built in the 11th century by Robert de Brus) ; 
Gilling (no remains); Harlsey (built by Judge Strangwaise); Helmsley 
(built by Robert de Ross) ; Hornby ; Kildale (belonged to the Earls of North- 
umberland); Killerby (built by Brian Fitz-Alan, 19 Edw. I.); Kilton (be- 
longed to the ancient family of Thwengs); Kirkby Malessart (built by Nigel 
de Mowbray, or Albini the first) ; Schon: Middleham (built by Robert 
Fitz-Ralph) ; Mulgrave Castle (built 200 years before the Conquest) ; North- 
allerton (built by Rufus, Bp. of Durham) ; Pickering (built temp. Edw. Con- 
fessor) ; Ravensworth (resembling in its external forms the Norman castles) ; 
Richmond (built by Earl Alan, nephew of Wm. I.); Scarborough (built in 
1136 by Wm. le Gros, Earl of Albemarle) ; Sheriff-Hutton — y Robert * 
de Bulmer, temp. Stephen) ; Skelton (built by Robert de Brus); Slingsby ; 
Tanfield (built by the Marmions) ; Snape (built by the Nevilles) ; Thirske 
(demolished temp. Hen. Il.); Upsall; Whorlton; Wilton. Mansions of 
Boultby (the seat of the Conyers, now a farm-house); Mertham (the antient 
seat of the Rokebys) ; Thornton bridge. Caves at Ebberston, called Elfwin’s 
or Elfrid’s hole ; Kirkdale (in which was found a large collection of bones of 
the elephant, hyena, &c. &c.) 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Lake. Simmer near Askrig. 
Eminences and Views. Aske, delightfully situated; Ainderby Steeple, a very 


conspicuous object ; Brignall Vicarage-house, ‘‘ one of the most pleasing re- 
tirements I have ever seent;” Brotton Chapel commands an extensive pros- 
pect; Ebberston is delightfully situated at the foot of a fine eminence, deco- 
rated with a vast amphitheatre of plantations, &c.; a hill near Guisborough 
commands a prospect of sea and land remarkable for its grandeur, variety, and 
extent; Hackfall, deservedly celebrated for its sylvan beauties; Hackness 
hills, at once sublime and beautiful ; the road from Hackness to East Ayton 
delightfully romantic; Handale Cliffs, pleasing prospect of the sea; Kirk 
Levington Church, an extensive a oe prospect; Middleham Castle, 
whence the views up and down the Wensley dale are delightful; Rievaulx 
Abbey, not to be surpassed in — ue beauty; magnificent prospects 
from the Richmond hills; the village of Robin Hood’s bay romantically si- 
tuated ; Rokeby is the scene of Sir W. Scott's poem, the junction of the 
Greta and Tees here is truly picturesque ; from Roseberry Topping is a scene 
of beauty and sublime grandeur seldom found in one view; the ascent to 
Scarthniche beautiful, and extensive prospect; SCARBOROUGH and its en- 
virons (including Filey, Hunmanby, &c.) afford many delightful prospects. 
Stoupe Brow, 893 feet high, few views more awfully grand than that from its 
summit, when a thick fog is rising from the sea; the Swale exhibits a variety 
of picturesque scenery. 


Natural Curiosities. Aysgarth Force; Brimham Craggs, an assemblage of vast 


perpendicular masses of grit stone ; Hackfall; Hardraw Fall, a grand column 
of water; High Force or Fall of the Tees in Romaldkirk ; Mallin Spout, 
Egton, a remarkable waterfall ; Mossdale Fall ; Newton Chapel well; Rich- 
mond St. Osyth’s well; Scarborough mineral waters, discovered accidentally 
in 1620. 


Public Edifices. Egton Bridge. Kirkby Free School, built in 1683 by Henry 


Edmunds, esq. Kirkleatham Hospital, founded 1676 by Sir Wm. Turner, 
knt. Ricamonp Grammar School, founded by Elizabeth, anno rE 9. 
Ravensworth School, founded by Dr. John Vakyn, 1556. Rudby School, 
erected 1740. ScarsorovucH Amicable Society, founded in 1729 by Ro- 
bert North, esq. ; Sea-bathing Infirmary founded in 1811 ; Seaman’s Hospital 





* Others, Bertrand. + Whittaker, 
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erected in 1752, by the ship-owners of the town; Theatre; Town-hall. 
Well Grammar School; founded temp. Henry VIII.; Hospital. Whitby 


Poor-house ; Town-hall; Dispensary, instituted 1786. Yarm Bri 
Tees, built about 1400; Free School, founded by Queen Eliza 


» Over the 
, in 1588. 


Seats: Hornby Castle, Duke of Leeds, Lord Lieutenant. 


Acklam Hall, Thos. Hustler, esq. 

Agglethorpe Hall, M. Wm. Chaytor, esq. 

pow | Hill near Whitby, R. Moorsom, esq. 
islaby, Mark Noble, esq. 

Aldburgh, J. H. D’Arcy Hutton, esq. 

Aldby Park, Henry Darley, esq. 

Alne-heuse, Stamp Brooksbank, esq. 

Arden Hall, D'Arcy Tanered, esq. 

Arncliffe Hall, Mrs. Mauleverer. 

Aske Hall, Lord Dundas. 

Barningham, Mark Milbank, esq. 

Bedale, Henry Pierse, esq. 

Beningbrough Hall, Mrs. Earle. 

Benkil Grange, Rev. John Monson. 

Bolton Hall, Hon. Thos Orde Powlett. 

Bowes Hall, Thos. Harrison, esq. 

Brandsby Hall, Francis Cholmeley, esq. 

Brawith Hall, Warcop Consett, esq. 

Brompton, Sir Geo, Cayley, esq. 

Brough Hall, Sir H. Maire Lawson, bart. 

Burton Hall, Christoph. Wyville, esq. M.P. 

Busby Hall, Rev. Geo. Manwood. 

Camp Hill, William Rooks Leeds Ser- 
jeantsun, esq. 

Carlton Hall, Samuel Barrett Moulton 
Barrett, esq. 

Husthwaite, Valentine Kitching- 
man, esq. 

Castle Howard, Earl of Carlisle. 

Cliffe, Henry Witham, esq. 

Clifton Castle, Timothy Hutton, esq. 

Lodge, J. Clerveaux Chaytor, esq. 

Cliuts, Thomas Errington, esq. 

Crake Hall, Henry Percy Pulleine, esq. 

Croft, Wm. Chaytor, esq. 

Crosby Hall, Rev. William Dent. 

Danby Hall, Simon Thos. Scroope, esq. 

——- Hill, Rev. William Cust. 

Doe Park Hall, Wm. Hutchinson, esq. 

Duncombe Park, Chas. Duncombe, esq. 

Earby Lodge, Wm. Hutchinson, esq. 

Easby, Robt. Jaques, esq. 

——- Hall, Robt. Champion, esq. 

Eastthorpe House, Edward Taylor, esq. 

Egton Bridge, Rich. Smith, esq. 

Esk Hall, Sleights, John Campion Coates, 








esq. 

Faceby Lodge, Geo. Lloyd, esq. 

Field House, Christ. Richardson, esq. 

Forcett Hall, Chas. Mitchell, esq. 

Hackness, Sir John Vanden Bempdé John- 
stone, bart. 

Halnaby Hall, John Peniston Milbank, esq. 

Handale Abbey, Edward Turton, esq. 

Harlsey, East, John Chas. Maynard, esq. 

Hartforth, Sheldon Cradock, esq. 

Hawxwell East, Mrs. Gale. 

Highthorn, Wm. Hotham, esq. 

Hildenley, George Strickland, esq. 

Hipswell Lodge, T. Hutchinson, esq. 


Holly Hill, Richard P. Stran: S, eq. 
Holtby House, Thomas Robineos, prong 
Hornby Grange, Henry Hewgill, esq. 
Hovingham, Edward Worsley, esq. 
Hutton Hall, W. Battie Wrightson, esq. 
Bushell, George Osbaldeston, esq. 
Lodge, General M’Leod. 

Ingleby Manor, Sir Wm. Foulis, bart. 
Jerveaux Abbey, Earl of Aylesbury. 
Kildale, Robt. Bell Livesey, esq. 
Killerby, John Booth, esq. 

Kingthorpe, Col. Lloyd. 

Kiplin Hall, Earl Tyrconnel. 

Kirkby Hall, Mrs. Lawrence. 

Misperton, Rev. F. W. Blomberg. 
Kirkleatham, ae be wv. esq. 

m Lodge, Francis earn, esq. 
Larpool Hall, Edm. Turton, esq. vs 
Lartington, Mrs. Silvertop Maire. 
Layton, East, Thomas Barker, esq. 

West; Lord Rokeby. 
Leven Grove, Dowager Lady Amherst, 
Loft House, Sir Robert Lawrence Dundas, 
bart. 
Londonderry, Rev. John Raper Hunton. 
Long Hall, Robert Chaloner, esq. 
Low-row, Ralph Parke, esq. 
Marrick Park, Josiah Morley, esq. 
Marske, John Hutton, esq. 
— Hall, Lord Dundas. 
Marton Lodge, Bartholomew Rudd, esq. 
Maunhy, Thos. Stubbs Walker, esq. 
Meadow Field, Henry Simpson, esq. 
Middleton Lodge, George Hartley, esq. 
Mount St. John, Rev Heneage Bleley: 
Mulgrave Castle, Earl of Mulgrave. 
Murton Hall, Barnard Smith, esq. 
Myton Hall, Martin Stapylton, esq. 
Nawton, Thomas Whytehead, esq. 
Ness, East, Thos. Kendall, esq. 
Newbiggin Hall, Hen. hen, esq. 
Newbrough Park, Thos. Edward Wynne 
Belasyse, esq. 
Newby Park, John Chas. Ramsden, esq. 
Hall, Col. Mitford. 
New Houses, Robt, Lodge, esy. 
Newton House, Earl of Darlington. 
> Moss, esq. 
mean Wm. Ward Jackson, esq. 
orton Conyers, Sir Bellingham Reginald 
7 Graham, bar ’ 
unthorpe Hall, Thos. Simpson, esq. 
Oldstead Grange, Thomas aoe 
Oran, Jonathan Walker, esq. 
——e Hall, Sir Wm. Pena , hart. 
‘atrick Brompton, Grego sley, esq. 
Peak, Sunderfend Cook, ~ the 
Pepper Hall, John Arden, esq. 
Pinchingthorpe, Jas. Lee, esq. 
Raithwaite, Israel Hunter, esq. 
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Rokeby Park, John Bacon S. Morritt, esq. ' Stoupe Brow Cottage, Sunderland Cook, esq, 


Rose Cottage, Skelton, V. Drury, esq. Sutton-on-the-Forest, Lady Harland. 
Rounton pdr John Wailes, esq. Sutton-under-Whitestonechiff, Capt.Thrush, 
Ruswarp, Miss Penrlyman. R.N. 

Salton, Geo. Woodcocke Dowker, esq. Swinethwaite, Wm. John Anderson, esq. 
Sandhutton, Rev. Thos.Cutler Rudston Read. Swinton, Wm Danby, esq. 

Scruton Hall, Henry Gale, esq. Theakstone, Edward Carter, esq. 

Sedbury Hall, Col. Tower. Thimbleby Lodge, Ric, Wa. Christ. Pierse, 


Sessay Hall, Hon. and Rev. Wm. Henry esq. 
Dawnay. ~ Thirkleby Hall, Sir Thos, Frankland, bart. 

Sheriff Hutton Park, G. L. Thompson, esq.. Thornton, Richard Hill, esq. 

Sinnington Lodge, Pudsay Dawson, esq. Thornton-le- Moor, Thos. Beckett, esq. 














Sion Hill, Joshua Crompton, esq. Thornton Hall, Sir E. S. Dodsworth, bart. 
Skelton Grange, Edward Place, esq. Thorpe Hall, Mark Milbanke, esq. 
Cottage, Mrs. Thompson. Tolesby Hall, Thomas Rudd, esq. 
Castle, John Wharton, esq. U seston Hall, Dowager Lady Dundas. 
Skinningrave, John Easterby, esq. Warthill, Benjamin Agar, esq. 
Sleights Hall, Mrs. Bateman, Welburn Hall (late Rev. John Robinson). 
Snainton, Wm. Moorsom, esq- Well, Richard Strangways, esq. 
Snape Hall, Miss Clarkes. Whitby Abbey, George Cholmley, esq. 
Sneaton Castle, James Wilson, esq. Wigsinthorpe, Wm. Garforth, esq. 
Stakeshy, High, John Blackburn, esq. Wilton Castle, Sir John Lowther, M.P. 
— Low, Abel Chapman, esq. Wood Hall, Christopher Alderson, esq. 
Stanwick St, John, Lord Prudhoe. Wood End, Samuel Crompton, esq. 
Startforth, T. H. Hill, esq. Woodlands, Henry Walker Yeoman, esq. 
Stillington, Wm. Croft, esq. Wycliffe Hall, Mrs. Constable. 
-— Hall, Harry Croft, esq. * Wykeham 2. M. Langley. 
Stokesley, Dean of York. Yarm Friarage, Thos, Meynell, esq. 


Peerage. Aske Barony to Dundas; Bolton Castle barony to Powlett: Rich- 
mond dukedom to Lennox ; Scarborough earldom to Saunderson. 

Members of Parliament. Malton 2; Northallerton 2; Richmond 2; Scarbo- 
rough 2; Thirsk 2; total 10. 

Produce. Limestone; snake-stones; alum, the finest rocks in Europe; iron- 
stone; free-stone; marble; coal; amber; jet; copper; lead; iron. Largest 
horned cattle in England, and swe rw A fine horses ; fish. 

Manufactures. Woollen; bone-lace; kelp. 

POPULATION. 

Wapentakes 12; Liberties 2; Market towns 19; Whole Parishes 167 ; Parts of 
Parishes 5. 

Inhabitants. Males 90,153 ; Females 93,228 ; total 183,381. 

Families employed in agriculture, 16,737 ; in trade 11,570; in neither 10,424; 
total 38,731. 

Baptisms, males 26,401 ; females 25,145; total 51,546. 

Marriages 12,422. Burials, males 14,463 ; females 14,969; total 29,432. 

Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 


Houses, Inhab. Houses, Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Whitby - 1,468 8,697/|Lastingham- 350 1,834/Sheriff-Hutton 244 1,278 
ScarBOROUGH 2,883 8,533 |Middleton - 388 1,727 | Marske - 304 1,949 
New Marton 774 4,005] Melbecks - 333 1,726/ Skelton - 278 1,235 
Ricumonp- 748 3,546 | Fylingdales 440 1,702} Brompton - 247 1 298 
Catterick - 605 2,788 Kirkdale 295 1,616} Lofthouse - 278 1,178 
Pickering - 564 2,746 | Helmsley 283 1,520) Masham - 249 1,171 
NORTHALLERTONS67 2,626 | Yarm - 394 1,504} Bedale - 217 1,137 
Topcliffe - 528 2,540 | Hinderwell 321 1,483} Lythe - 248 1,134 
Tuirsk - 581 2,533 | Reeth 272 1,460|Hovingham - 206 1,115 
Romaldkirk- 452 2,461 | Coxwold 261 1,447)| Bowes - 185 1,095 


280 1,425| Kirk Leatham 249 1,091 ° 
286 1,418] Osmotherly - 216 1,087: 
299 1,408| Leak - 169 1,083 
302 1,373| Old Malton - 213 1,064 
Ruswarp - 9871 1,912] Bossall 238 1,365|Well - - 228 1,059 
Guisborough 453 1,912) Burneston 314 1,326|Glaisdale - 173 1,043 . 


Wensley - 408 2,182} Muker 
es - 443 2,002/Alne - 
irkby Ra- Hawes 
vensworth ' —_— We Danby 


Essingwould 380 1,912] Brompton 324 1,303 | Egton 178 - 1,087 
Stokesley - 443 1,897.) Rudby-in- 285 1,311 Great Ayton- 255 1,023 
Kirkby-Moorside369 1,878] Cleveland ° Felix Kirk 193 1,008 
Gent. Mac. May, 1826. S.T. 
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418 Genealogy of the Baynard Family. 


Mr. Ursas, Shaftesbury, May 4. 
HE accompanying account of one 
T of the oldest Families in Eng- 
land, a branch of which was settled at 
Lackham in Wiltshire, deserves pre- 
servation in your pages. It was drawn 
up by Philipot the Herald, and is 
ampler than that printed in Dugdale’s 
Baronage. The original is on vellum, 
and belongs to a descendant of the per- 
son to whom it had been presented by 
Lady Mary Montague, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Baynard, of 
Lackham, Knt. and the wife of Cap- 
tain James Montague, third son of 
Henry the first Earl of Manchester. 
Yours, &c. CHARrLEs Bow .es. 





Illustrations, collected by John Phili- 
pott, Sommersett Herald, of the Fa- 
mily of Baynard, shewing their An- 
tiquitie, Nobillitie, Patrimony, and 
Posteritie. 

Ralph Baynard, a valient Norman, 
came over with William the Conque- 
rour, as Ordericus Vitalis in his His- 
torie of Normandy reciteth ; and was 
by the said Kin rewarded for his faith- 
full services, which accords with the 
testimonies found of him in our most 
venerable record of that time, Doomes- 
day Book, in the Exchequer, taken 
in the twentieth yeare of the said 
King’s reigne, wherein hee is men- 
tioned to hold these Lands and Man- 
nors, viz. 


In Essex. 
Vitingham. — Nortune. — Curby- 
tva.—Dunmow (pro quatuor hidis 


et dimid.) — Wimbeis. — Borooldi- 
tuna. — Metcinges. — Magellana. — 
Peutelavam. — Burneham. — Badwen. 
Haningfeldam.— Adem. — Ramseiam. 
— Michelstow.— Wendenam.— Hen- 
ham.— Ascendunam. — Langfordham. 
Toleshunta. 
In Norfolk. 

Kerdestuna. — Seedgetuna. — Ham- 
hala.—Hatestuna.— W igenham. — Ti- 
linghetuna.—Titeshala.— W iclurde. 

In Suffolk. 

Kitiduna.—Froxidena.—V pbestuna. 
— Henham. —In Wankeforda. —In 
Stanfella.—Simplinga’.* 

-This Ralph Baynard, a nobleman, 
(saith Gervas of Tilbury, a venerable 
Historian, and alsoe Fitz-Stephen, that 





* This list of Manors is — 
when compared with Domesday Book. 


(May, 
wrote much of remarkable places in 
the Cittie,) built Baynard’s Castle neare 
Paule’s Wharfe in London, and de- 
ceased in the reigne of King William 
Rufus; and after his decease Jeffery 
Baynard succeeded. 

leery Baynard, of Little Dunmow, 
in Essex, and Lord of Baynard’s Cas- 
tle in London, sone of Ralph Baynard, 
left issue William Baynard. illiam 
Baynard (as the former authour Ger- 
vas of Tilberry setts downe,) did 
loose and forfeit his Barony for fel- 
lony 1110; and King Henry gave 
itt wholly to Robert, the sone of Rich- 
ard, the sone of Gilbert de Clare and 
to his heires, togeather with the house 
of Baynard’sCastle. Walter succeeded 
Robert, and begatt a sone called Ro- 
bert, after whome succeeded Fitz-Wal- 
ter, a valient Knight, whose posteritie 
being of Baron’s degree, were Stand- 
erd-bearers to the Stic of London. 
The former losse falling soe heavy 
upon the familie, soe clouded the 
same as little mention is made of them 
untill the time of King Edward the 
First, and then one Sir Robert Bay- 
nard, that held some lands in Norfolk 
and Essex, went with the said King 
ainong the flower of Chivallry to the 
siege of Kairlarverth and the Con- 
quest of Scotland ; the Rowle of which 
service, conteyning the coats of all 
those Cavaleirs, is the exactest peice of 
armory now extant. And this is that 
Sir Robert as I conceive, who was 
summoned in the sixth yeare of King 
Edward the [1. to come to the Parlia- 
mentat Westminster. Robert Baynard’s 
eldest sone was named Robert; and 
hee had issue Robert, who left a daugh- 
ter named Bretta, married to Thomas 
Gerbridge, who had issue Edward, who 
had issue Thomas, father of Alice, mar- 
ried to Edward Berry, who had issue 
Agnes, daughter and heir, married to 

illiam Paston, a Judge in the time 
of King Henry the Sixth. 

Then follows Thomas Baynard of 
the county of Essex, from whome this 
series is deducted by a continued stream 
till the heire att last is married to Cap- 
taine James Mountague : Thomas Bay- 
nard de Comitatu Essex married Joane. 

John Baynard, who dyed in the three 
and twentieth yeare of King Edward 
the Third, married Isabella. 


t This is a valuable testimony in favour 
of the Roll of Karlaverock, of which before 
in p. 412. Eprt, 
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Thomas Baynard, his son, xt. 12 
annorum Anno 23 of Edward the 
Third, had issue Edmond Baynard, of 
Dunmow in Essex, Esquire, married 
Elinor, daughter and heire to Sir John 
Blewit, of Lackham, in the county of 
Wilts, Knight. 

Phillip Bayuord, of Lackham, in 
the county of Wilts, Esquire. Robert 
Baynard of Lackham, ~~ Phil- 
lip Baynard, of Lackham, Esq. Robert 
Baynard, of Lackham, ao mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter to Henry Lud- 
low of Hill Deverell in the count 
of Wilts, Esquire. Phillip Baynard, 
of Lackham, a married Jane, 
daughter of Nicholas Stockley, of Awe- 
ton, in the county of Devon, Esquire. 

Robert Baynard, of Lackham, Esq. 
married Ann, daughter of Robt. Blake, 
of Calne, in the county of Wilts, Esq. 
and had issue Edward, Henry, and Tho- 
mas Baynard, of Woustrow, in the 
county of Somersett, Esquire, who mare 
ried Anne, daughter of Lawrence Hyde, 
of Hatch, Esquire, who had issue male 
only Thomas Baynard, of Cliff-house, 
in the county of Dorsett, Esquire, who 
married Rachell, daughter of Thomas 
Moore, of Hetsbury, in the county of 
Wilts, Esquire. 

Edward Baynard, of Lackham, in 
the county of Wilts, Esquire, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Warne- 
ford, of Seven Hampton, in the county 
of Wilts, Esquire. Sir Robert Bay- 
uard, of Lackham, Knt. married Un 
sula, daughter of Sir Robert Stapleton, 
Knight; Mary, his sole daughter and 
heire apparent, married to Captaiue 
James Tenntages, third sone to the 
Right Honourable Henry Earle of 
Manchester, Viscount Mandevile, Ba- 
ron of Kimbolton, Lord Privie Seale. 

This Pedigree was sent me by my 
kindswoman, the Lady Mar y Be 
lague, late wife of James Mountague, 
Esquire, sole daughter and heir of Sir 
Robert Baynard, Knt. 


Mr. Ursan, May 6. 
[* my last communication (p. 302), 
I presented you with some speci- 
mens of the delusions of the Church 
of Rome with regard to Demoniacism. 
1 will now instance two other old su- 

perstitions, 1. of the Devil creatin 

storms of Thunder and Lightning, an 
the power of Saints, and Reliques of 
Saints, to appease the same; and 2. of 
treasures buried in the earth being 
guarded by evil spirits. 
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The first idea seems to have arisen 
from a wretched translation and ex- 
plication of the oriental expressions, 
the prince of darkness; the prince of 
the powers of the air; attributing to the 
Devil the power to raise storms of 
wind and hail. 

The witches, as is well-known, ob- 
tained of him a share in that controul ; 
whence so much has been said of the 
old hags on the coast of Norway, who 
sell winds to the sailors; and it is no 
less notorious that the bells bear in- 
scriptions relative to their efficacy in 
dispersing by their sacred peals these 
diabolical tempests, whence in some 
parts of Germany a storm-tithe still 
continues to be paid. 

In fact it was an antient relict of 
Paganism, when such old beldames 
as those of Norway used to dig a hole 
in the ground, and after muttering a 
miserable jargon, a horrid tempest of 
conflicting elements was to be brought 


on. 
In the life of St. Hidulphus, the 
axiom, that the Devil is the author 
of thunder and hail-storms is not only 
adopted in the abstract, but it is com- 
pletely described in all its circum- 
stances ; neither prayer, Deum invocare, 
nor any other means, will serve at all. 
For instance, once on the festival of 
St Hidulphus, all of a sudden down 
comes a torrent of sonorous hail ; the 
clouds pour a whole flood at once; 
and yet the unconquerable lightning 
struggles through ; in a vast explosion 
the thanders roll their tremendous 
noise; the tempest growls; it was 
feared the sky would burst and tam- 
ble down. The frightened monks ran 
to the altars. Some fetched out cru- 
cifixes ; some brought forth reliques ; 
some shouldered ponderous saints ; 
others spread out the altar-cloths, cor- 
poralia, in the open air; others ra 
the bells; others called upon 
The more they did all this, the worse 
it was. The monks perceiving that 
prayer had no power against this dis- 
aster, betook themselves to their ordi- 
nary resource, and implored the aid 
of their patron, St. Hidulphus. They 
exposed the bier, on which his hol 
body lay, and invoked him with muc 
vociferation, altisonis vocibus ipsam 
inclamantes. No otherwise than as if 
the clouds were intelligent creatures, 
they incontinently obeyed the com- 
mand of the minister of God. The 
storm divided itself into four parts 
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All was serene and bright. The bre- 
thren overjoyed return, and celebrate a 
great mass, missam majorem. The bu- 
siness, however, was not yet over; the 
horrible uproar of the atmosphere came 
op again, as suddenly as it had been 
appeased by the exposure of the sacred 
relics. Lightning and thunder were 
now much worse than before. The 
brethren, therefore, fetch their auxi- 
liary again, glelam sancti contra aéris 
tempestates pugnaiuram, in conjunc- 
tion with crucifixes and censers. What 
could they do more? On the — 
ance of the corpse, and the soul of the 
saint in heaven having prayed to God, 
all was immediately clear again. Every 
one was filled with exultation, and the 
monks carried back the shrine, prais- 
ing God with all their might. Now, 
after much toil and terror, they at last, 
very late, sat down to dinner. But 
they had not yet rose up from table, 
when they heard it begin to thunder 
again; the ragged and fierce lightnings 
dart hither and thither in dreadful co- 
ruscations; the hail rattles on the roof. 
What should the monks do, seeing 
now death stared them in the face? 
They leave off eating; rise up; the 
people bawl out for the sacred helper 
to come forth. He is fetched with all 
speed, and now happily wages the 
third war. All is calm and serene. 
As these storms, however, had greatly 
terrified the brethren by their frequent 
recurrence, it was deemed advisable 
to keep the sacred coffin without, 
with watches about it, lest the fury 
should recommence in the night. And 
so at last they went to bed. Now, 
when the storm-leader, (éempestatum 
ductor is a description of the Devil,) 
saw, that he could not have his will, 
on account of the presence of the 
saint his antagonist ; . determined to 
shew at least what he would have 
done, if he could. In the middle of 
that very night such a quantity of 
hail was showered down between the 
cloister and the hospital, in perfect 
silence, cum summo silentio (lest the 
brethren perceiving it, should go and 
tell the saint of it) demissa est, as the 
author learnt from written accounts, 
rout scriplum reperi, that this heap of 
fail could not be melted by the sultry 
heat of full fifteen days; while with- 
out the monastery there was not a 
single hailstone. 
have only here to observe, that 
in concilio Bracarensi in the sixth cen- 


(May, 


tury, tom. iii. Harduini canone, it was 
expressly forbid, under penalty of ana- 
thema, not to believe that the Devil 
creates lightning, thunder, and hail. 
But Mabillon makes no remark relat- 
ing to this subject on the writer of the 
legends. 

Immediately after this follows ano- 
ther story of a storm, as a proof that 
our Hidulphus was equally able to 
chastise his scorners, as to protect his 
votaries. On the festival of the same 
saint, in another (likewise unstated) 
year, a boor was carrying in his hay, 
instead of being at church, as it was 
the saint’s festival. He had not reach- 
ed home, when suddenly a storm 
arose. Thunder, lightning, and hail 
raged so together, that the boor could 
not think of any other means of safety, 
than by creeping under his cart. But 
in vain; a violent gust of wind over- 
turned the vehicle, scattered the hay, 
and threatened to pelt the boor to 
death with hail-stones, which melting, 
nearly suffocated him with water, 
while the flashes of lightning assailed 
him on all sides. The wile village 
came out, to see what damage had 
been here and there done by the storm 
to the fruits of the earth; but found 
absolutely nothing injured, excepting 
this half-dead peasant: they, therefore, 
conveyed him home, and acknowledg- 
ed the righteous judgment. Had he 
called upon St. Hidulph, he would 
presently have chased away the storm. 

The whole of the second supersti- 
tion I shall notice, that Spirits are the 
invisible owners of treasures buried in 
the earth, and absolutely will not give 
them up, unless violently forced to do 
so, is entirely of Pagan origin. 

The. prayer of St. Christopher was 
in some places used by Papists with 
all due devotion, in order to discover 
buried treasures, of which this saint 
was appointed inspector general. 

I will here relate a short anec- 
dote, preserved by Theodorus, The- 
ophanes, and several others, not very 
modern authors. Chubdadesar was a 
fortress situated between the Indians 
and the Persians, wherein a great 
treasure was reported to lie buried. 
The Persian King Cabades_ would 


fain have got it into his hands; but 
it was guarded by some evil spirits. 
The King, therefore, commanded all 
the arts that his magicians could de- 
vise, to be employed. These not suc- 
ceeding, he ordered the Jews to ex- 
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ert their endeavours ; but neither were 
these able to effect his purpose. It 
next occurred to him, to try whether 
it could not be brought about by the 
Christians. Accordingly a Bishop of 
the Christians residing in Persia, was 
conducted to the spot. He held cvra§ss, 
took the communion first himself, then 
went and drove away the demons with 
the sign of the cross, and afterwards 
delivered the castle to the King with- 
out farther difficulty. Cabades was so 
rejoiced at this miracle, that he thence- 
forth assigned the foremost place next 
to his person to the Christian Bishops, 
whereas till then Jews and Manicheans 
had held precedence. He likewise 
granted perfect liberty to all, that who- 
ever would, might be baptized. 

Here it is obvious, that the same 
opinion or principle was attributed to 
the Magicians, Jews, and Christians: 
that is, of having. the controul over 


treasures in the custody of malignant . 


spirits, so as to force them to give up 
their deposit ; and as here, the King, 
on looking about him for such arts, 
found them principally with the Chris- 
tians: so, it is historically true, that 
even at present Protestants believe the 
Catholic Clergy or Monks still em- 
ploy these potent spells. Gregorius 
even authenticates such enchantments. 
For, Dial. lib. i. cap. 4, he relates of 
the sorcerer Basilias (who had taken 
refuge in a monastery, because of an 
inquiry that was instituted) here, as 
he himself avers, several times lifted 
up the cell of St. Equitius into the 
air by arts of magic, but could do no 
harm to any body. 

The deservedly famous Theoderic, 
Astrogothic King of Italy, published 
an express prohibitory decree against 
all such superstitious traffic, and ab- 
solutely forbad, under severe penal- 
ties, the murmur animarum for the fu- 
ture, as utterly unbecoming Christians. 

Yours, &c. 

—e— 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXXI. 
Pseudo-Shakspeare. 


OF the mingle-mangle fabrication 
of the Irelands, at once mis- 
chievous and impudent, and the pub- 
lications thereon, pro and con, the fol- 
lowing list is believed to be correct. 
To enumerate the periodical journals, 
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where the subject was incidentally 
agitated, would be to name every one 

ing either interest or importance 
with the public. 

March 4, 1795. A p us of 
this date issued from ‘* Norfolk- 
street,” to announce from Mr. Sa- 
muel Ireland, the “‘ literary treasure, 
recently fallen into his hands,” and 
oe sme publication of the same. 

ing distributed gratis, a second edi- 
tion became necessary, and circulated 
10 April. Here a bold assertion de- 
clared only subscribers should have 
the volume at Four Guingas. Under 
date of Aug. 21 and October 20, in 
same year, an auxiliary flourish was 
made by advertisements, and one of 
Dec. 24 announced as ready for deli- 


ry, 

1. Miscellaneous Papers and Legal 
Instruments under the hand and seal 
of William Shakspeare ; including the 
tragedy of King Lear, anda small frag- 
ment of Hamlet, from the original 
MSS. [pub. 24 Dec. 1795.] 1796. folio. 

The cupidity of the possessor of the 
MSS. and confidence in the gullibility 
of Englishmen evinced itself by the 
getting ready another edition of the 
“‘shreds an tches” in octavo, to 
thrust upon the ublic the moment 
it could be said the folio was deliver- 
ed. The premature exposure, how- 
ever, stopped the publication of the 
latter, and it was not until Sept. 1814* 
that a few copies were disposed of by 
Messrs. Lackington, Harding, and Co. 
At that time “‘ every remaining leaf of 
the folio was exterminated.” In the 
whole about 230 copies were wasted. 

2. A letter to George Steevens, Esq. 
containing a Critical Examination of 
the Papers of Shakspeare, &c. B 
James Boston, Esq. [pub. 16 a 
1796. 

3. Familiar Verses from the Ghost 
of Willy Shakspeare to Sammy Ire- 
land. [G. M. Woodward, the Cara- 
caturist. _. 18 Jan.] 1796. 

4. Shakspeare’s Manuscript, in the 

ion of Mr. Ireland, examined, 

c. By Philalethes. [Col. F. Webb. 
pub, 28 Jan.] 1796. 

5. Vortigern under consideration ; 
with general remarks on Mr. James 
Boaden’s Letter [W.C. Oulton. pub. 
15 Feb.] 1796. 

6. A Comparative Review of the 








* Advertised at the end of T. Egerton’s Catalogue for 1796, pret. 7s. 6d. 
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Opinions of Mr. James Boaden, &e. 
By a aren) Weare { Mat. 
yatt, ~~ n.d. [pub. 3 Feb. 1796. 

7. Free esices on Micwens: 
ous Papers, &c. Printed for [the Au- 
thor] F. G. Waldron. [pub. 1 Feb.] 


1790. 

Mr. Waldron derived much infor- 
mation from Mr. G. Steevens, in pre- 
verte See Reflections *. 

8. Precious Relics; or the tragedy 
of Vortigern rehearsed. [anon. pub. 
15 Mar.] 1796. 

9g. An Enquiry into the Authenti- 
city of certain ‘adieeens Papers 
and Legal Instruments, published Dec. 
24, 1795, _ mayen to Shakspeare, 
&c. By Edmond Malone, Esq. [pub. 
30 Mar.] 1796. = 

Were any plea to be advanced now 
to palliate the intention of the forgery, 
it could only be founded upon the in- 
vestigation and extraordinary research 
it occasioned, and the valuable result 
obtained in the critical enquiries of 
Mr. Malone and Mr. Chalmers. 

10. An Authentic Account of the 
Shaksperian Manuscripts, &e. By W. 
H. Ireland. [pub. 10 Dee] 1796. 

This tract was for a time deemed 
scarce and important; but the compu- 
tation of value is somewhat altered. 
Ciphers no longer encrease units; in- 
stead of forty, read four shillings. 

11. Mr. Treland’s Vindication of his 
Conduct, respecting the publication of 
the supposed Shakspeare MSS. being 

a preface or introduction to a reply to 
the critical labours of Mr. Malone, &c. 
[pub. 6 Jan. 1797] 1796 t. 

12. An — for the Believers in 
the Shakspeare Papers. [By George 
Chalmers, Esq.] 1797. 


13. An Investigation of Mr. Ma. 
lone’s claim to the character of Scho- 
lar, or Critic; &c. By Samuel Ire. 
land. n.d. [published Aug. 1797.) 

There is a tact in this Investigation 
sufficient to raise the surmise of a pow- 
erful hand meddling therein ; another 
Prospero, whose wand, in potent spell, 
has since given in part new life to the 
recumbent bard. 

14. Vortigern}, an Historical Tra. 

ly, &e. and Henry the Second; an 

istorical Drama, supposed to be writ. 
ten by the author of Vortigern§. 1799. 

As the proof sheets of this publica- 
tion underwent revise and correction, 
several alterations and interlineations 
were made in the hand-writing of 
more persons than one: much to the 
surprise of honest John Barker, the 
printer, who is séill living. Every at- 
tempt possible has been made to cre- 
ate an absolute belief the whole was 
the manufacture of one individual, and 
with the garbling here described, we 
are told by “the Editor” in the “ad- 
vertisement” to “‘ Henry the Second,” 
that **he has had no intercourse or 
communication with the cause of all 
this public and domestic misfortune, 

Sor near three years ;” where then was 
the authority for the most trivial alte- 
ration ? |} Seid : aod , 

15. A Supplementa or 
the Silleven te the Shaheen Pa- 
on By George Chalmers, F.R.S. 
.A. [July] 1799. 

16. Chalmeriana: or a collection of 

pers literary and political, entitled 
etters, verses, &c. Arranged by Mr. 
Owen, junior, assisted by Mr. Jasper 
Hargrave. Reprinted from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 1800. 





* Two caricatures as ‘‘ the Oaken Chest,” and the ‘‘ Spirit of Shakspeare,”’ very possi- 
bly originated with the same satirical wight, Steevens; as certainly did the uncommonly 
severe lines which accompany an admirable portrait of Sam. Ireland, by Gillray. 

+ The Advertisement states it to form “a of a work now in considerable forward- 
ness, as a reply to Mr. Malone’s critical labours.” Probably referring to the <<‘ Investiga- 
tion,” which appeared in the following year. 

t VorticerN anp Rowena. Under this head, when the subject was rife and popular, 
there were inserted, from time to time, in the Morning Herald, with all the puff flourish of 
previous announcement, supposed extracts from the newly-discovered drama. Point and 
personality, with the belief of living characters selecting - esas ** genuine,” or “ not 
genuine,” gave sufficient celebrity to the conceit to induce the author or authoress (for 
the bruit of the time attributed the characters to a well-known Baronet, attached to the 
newspaper, and also his lady, ) to reprint the same in three thin volumes, which were published 
by Ridgway. Speaking from recollection, a short continuance appeared in the paper be- 
yond the volumes, but the whole was local satire, now forgot, and of little or no value. 

§ Vortigern was announced for representation at D. L. playhouse the 15th March, and 
acted 2d April. On the 23d Mar. every box was said to be engaged, 

|| Dr. Latham, who attended Mr. Ireland, sen. in his last illness, in his work on Diabetes, 
records Mr. I.’s ‘*death-bed declaration: that he was totally ignorant of the deceit, and 
was equally a believer in the authenticity of the MSS. as the most credulous.” 
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17. The Editor, the Booksellers, and 
the Critic, an Ee . From No. XII. 
of Chalmeriana. May 1800 *. 

18. An Appendix to the Supple- 
mental Apology for the Believers in 
the suppositious Shakspeare papers. 
By George Chalmers, F.R.S. 5. A. 


1800. 

19. The Confessions of William 
Henry Ireland, containing the parti- 
culars of his fabrication of the Shaks- 
peare Manuscripts ; &c. 1805. 

When this volume appeared, the 
current joke was that the culprit, hav- 
ing now made his confession, ought 
to be broke on the wheel for poetical 
justice. Ev. Hoop. 


— 
Mr. Urnsan, Antingham, May 1. 
A® an additional proof that many 
facts of some historical import- 
ance may be discovered incidentally 
recorded in the margins and fly-leaves 


of old books, and which are, 7 
= Si 


haps, no where else to be foun 
send for preservation in your pears, a 
curious memorandum, which re- 
cently deciphered, at the end of the 
colophon of an old edition of Lobel's 
“ ra Botanica,” im an ancient 
bea 

“In margine Matthioli com’e’tarij ad 
du’ lib. Dioscoridis, p.358 (qui liber est 
Mri Guliel. Chaloner Fol.) quidam Medicus 
Martinus Skhurnbek dict. libri tune pos- 
sessor sic script’ reliquit (ad cap. 55mu’ 
cui titulus ‘ Buprestes et pinoru’ Eruce’) 
ut sequit’. 

Anno 1545 cu’ Henricus octavus Angliz 
Rex 2 Caleto duxerat exercit’ suum ad ex- 


—— urbem Bononiensem Ricardus 
Tenens Regis Illustrissim’ Suffoli- 
ecie Dux (cui ego eram Medicus) labora- 
bat gravissim? suppressione urine: qua 
multis medicame’tis adhibitis nullo modo 
provocari potuit (mam excesserat annu’ 
63tw’ eratque ris constitutione pin- 
guis.) Multis Magnatibus adstantib’ ex- 
hibui eantharides integras in pulvere duas 
cum vino Rbenensi albo mane inter horam 
3tia’ et 4ta’ qui obdoriaiens, hora sexta sen- 
tiens magnas vellicationes, tantum uring 
proivit ut vasculum trium quartarum ejus- 
dem non fuerit capax quin et sanguis pos- 
tea suecessit: quem eo die .... curavi, et 


I believe, Mr. Urban, that you will 
agree with me that so singular a me- 
morandum as this, is worthy of pre- 
servation. But what are we to make 
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of the two extraordinary blunders 
which it contains? Is it possible that 
the Physician of the Duke of Suffolk 
should be so unacquainted with his 
Christian name, as to call him Rich- 
ard; when all the world knows that 
the King’s Lieutenant on this occa- 
sion was no other than Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, who married 
his sister. And again, would not any 
one conclude, from this pa , that 
the siege of Boulogne took in 
1545? although all our historians tell 
us that it was in 1544; in the Sep- 
tember of which year the articles of 
Capitulation were signed: and before 
the end of 1545, Charles Brandon was 
succeeded in the Dukedom of Suffolk, 
by Henry Brandon. 

If any of your Correspondents can 
throw light on these transactions, I 
shall be obliged by their forwarding 
them to you for ingertion in your va- 
luable repository. 

Tuomas Gooss, P.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Onxford, April 24. 
OUR Saxon readers are much in- 
debted to your Correspondent 
from Crosby-square, p. 111, for her 
zeal in favour of that “full and em- 
— language, which bids fair in a 
ew years to e the general me- 
dium throughout the civilized world.” 
This may perhaps be rather too san- 
guine an expectation ; but, independ- 
ent of this consideration, there are 
ample reasons for studying the ground- 
work of that language, which begins 
now to be generally understood and 
acknowledged. Nearly twenty years 
have now elapsed, since an Inau- 
gural Lecture was published on the 
utility of Saxon Literature ; and, 
though unheeded at the time, it has 
now become so scarce, that, had not 
Mr. Bosworth interwoven a great part 
of it in the recent Preface to his Ele- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, it 
might have mn unknown even to 
many Saxon Students. Several co- 
pies, however, have been recently dis- 
covered, | am told, in a pe: ba 
under the Clarendon. The publish- 
ers of the recent Edition of the Saxon 
Chronicle must be also gratified by the 
anticipation of new readings for the 
“next Edition” of that work. 
Ceal-hythe, variously corrupted by 





* These sareastie effusions bear a strong resemblance and mannerism with the produc- 


tions of the Author of the Pursuits of Literature. 
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transcribers and translators, was very 
probably the modern Chelsea; ‘as your 
Correspondent, ‘* M. H.” suggests 
The Author of the Environs o n- 
don reads it Ceale-hytlle in an old 
Charter of Edward the Confessor ; 
and thence objected to the obvious 
etymology, on the ground that there 
is ‘‘ neither chalk nor a Aé/i in the 
parish.” But hy/le, so often repeated, 
1s an evident mistake for hythe; and 
Ceale-hythe signifies, mot a_ place 
abounding in a stratum of chalk, but 
a wharf or landing-place for chalk, 
brought from other quarters. Your 
Correspondent has not informed us 
what she means by Cheal’s-hythe, 
Henry of Huntingdon has preserved 
the intermediate and connecting link 
between the ancient and modern 
names, by writing it Cealcide ; which 
the Normans would of course soon 

onounce Cheicie, afterwards written 
Phelsey. 

Mr. Lysons observes, that ‘‘The 
modern way of spelling seems to have 
been first used about a century ago.” 
In the new Map of Saxon Britain, 
there is a Roman G subjoined to 
Ceale-hythe ; denoting that it rests on 
Bishop Gibson’s authority; whilst in 
the Index, Challock or Chalk in Kent 
is suggested; a sufficient proof, that 
the Editor was not satisfied with Kil- 
cheth in Lancashire; and it is re- 
markable, that Miss Gurney, with her 
usual caution and fidelity, has con- 
demned it to a “perhaps” in ‘the 
lower margin of the page; retaining 
the orthography of the original in her 
translation. 

The history of the Synod itself, 
which was held at this place in the 
year 785, though intimately connected 
with the * Catholic Question,” would 
lead me, Mr. Urban, imto too wide a 
field at present, and be tiresome to 

our readers. It is, however, not a 
Tittle curious and important. 
ALCHUTENRSIS. 


—o— 

Mr. Ursan, Shaftesbury, May 15. 
the pensive mind there is a me- 
lancholy interest still lingering 

about the Abbey of Fonthill. A natu- 
ral sigh is drawn on viewing the great 
tower prostrate—the total destruction 
of the octagon—the oratory “‘ shorn of 
its beams’”—the annihilation of the 
Ti.ird Edward’s and St. Michael's gal- 
leries—and the architectural and armo- 
rial embellishments which lie scattered 
about in sad confusion. 


Yours, &c. 


. “Spirit or. tHe .Piace!” where 
are the thonsands that erst have throng- 
ed its portals, and with audible accents 
of admiration, paced with increased 
astonishment and delight the princely 
apartments of this mystically-raised 
edifice? 

All now is silent, save only the wind 
howling through the apertures, where 


*¢ Windows richly dight 
Cast a dim, religious light,”—/Varton. 


*‘ A light as not of day.”"—Bowles, 


And in them heraldic emblazonings 
shone, that denoted high alliances and 
noble descents from ancestors who had 
fought in Palestine, bled on the fields 
of Arragon, or formed the invincible 
phalanx of sturdy Barons who com- 
pelled John to sign the ever-memor- 
able Charta. 

In the plenitude of its attraction, an 
illusion possessed the mind, that fu- 
ture ages would look with wonder on 
the fabric, adorned as it was, with an 
assemblage of all that was matchless 
and costly ; at the same time that the 
mind reflected with awe, that the con- 
vulsions of a neighbouring kingdom 
alone could have empowered the pro- 
jector to amass the rare and exquisite 
decorations which he concentrated 


re. 

The well-known lines of our im- 
mortal Avonian Bard, might with sin- 
gulat propriety be applied to this once 


magnificent structure. T.A. jun. 


—e— 

W.B. (p. 194) is informed that a work on 
the Chiltern Hundreds has been some time 
since announced in our Literary Intelligence, 
—— Editor of the a Chronicle ; 
which will probably embrace the subjects of 
iovettigntion to which W.B. alludes. —Mr. 
W. Savace communicates the following con- 
cise account of the Stewardship : ‘« Chiltern, 
a ridge of hills, traversing the county of 
Bucks a little to the South of its centre, and 
reaching from Tring in Hertfordshire, to 
Henley in the county of Oxford. Of the 
hundreds into which many of the English 
counties were divided by King Alfred for 
their better .government, the jurisdiction 
was originally. vested in peculiar courts, but 
came afterwards to be devolved to the county 
courts, and so remains at present; excepting 
with regard to some, as the Chilterns, which 
have been by privilege annexed to the Crown. 
These having still their own courts, a Stew- 
ard of these courts is appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of 
twenty shillings and all fees, &c. belonging 
to the office ; and this is deemed an appoint~ 
ment of such profit, as to vacate a seat in 
Parliament.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—-— 


94. A History of the Abbey of Glaston, and 
of the Town of Glastonbury. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chal- 
field, Wilts, Vicar of Timberscombe, So- 
merset, Sc. Royal dio. 

(Continued from p. 343.) 

THIS work is the elaborate Com- 
mentary of a Divine upon the ancient 
History of Glastonbury, and includes 
various matters of an archeological 
character. 

To begin with chief points. 

Mr. Warner (156 seq.) presumes, 
— the authority of Stillingfleet, that 

hristianity was first preached in 

England by St. Paul himself, and 

« there being a particular facility af- 

forded to his exertions in the South- 

west of Britain by the presence of 
some Christians among the Roman 
legionaries in that quarter, we may 

(without incurring the charge of pre- 

sumptuous or absurd speculation) con- 

sider it as highly probable, not only 
that St. Paul, at some period between 
the fifth and fourteenth years of Nero, 
preached the Gospel in Britain, but 
that (partially confirming the trath of 
the ¢raditions which have occasioned 
this discussion), he actually unfolded 
to the Gentile inhabitants of the vici- 
nity of Glaston the saving truths of 

that religion.” pp. 157, 158. 

Who was actually the first predi- 
cator of Christianity, is by no means 
clear. The reader may see various 
persons named from ancient authori- 
ties in the first chapter of Archbishop 
Usher's Britannicarum Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates, ch. i. . 1—6. The 
Greek Martyrology indeed states, that 
Aristobulus estan been ordained Bi- 
shop of the Britons by St. Paul, found- 
ed, not a Church, but Churches (id. 

. 5). The pre-eminence of Glaston- 

ury, as the first Christian Church, is, 
however, supported only by legends of 
subsequent invention. At Dover and 

Canterbury are Roman remains, and 

certain appropriations, in union with 

the high probability that the sea-shore 
of Kent, not a place so far inland as 

Glastonbury, was the first site of a 

Church. That Britain was converted 

at a very early period, the reign of Ti- 

berius, is affirmed by Gildas; and Jus- 
tin Martyr, who wrote in the time of 

Gant. Mac. May, 1826, 


Antoninus, not only corroborates the 
affirmation in the following words, 
but illustrates the superficial form in 
which, according to Gildas, Chris- 
tianity was here professed. 

Odd: i» yae cw tors To vyev0s avOpw= 
ww, cite Baglagwy, sire “EAAnvwy, tire 
GarAws wTinwy drouaTs meormyogrvoUut- 
var, % cuakosiwy % Comey xaASuevOr, 
n iv oxnvass xtnvoteoPwr olxurytwr, iv ois 
nr ‘1% TH Cvomatos Te oravewSevros 
Inge dyes xa WyagoTIO’ TH Tate 
Xa TontTn Twy GAwy yivorras. i. e. there 
is not one race of men, whether barla- 
rous or Greek, or any other, by what- 
soever name called, not even of those 
who used waggons and tents for houses, 
and led a pastoral life, among whom 
supplications and thanksgivings were 
not made to the Father and Creator of 
all things, in the name of the crucified 
Jesus.” 

From this passage it appears that 
Christianity was a matter of public 
notoriety everywhere, and therefore to 
suppose that it first emanated from 
Glastonbury, is to conclude that at the 
very time when it was a master of com- 
mon and universal fame, it was known 
nowhere else. 

That Glastonbury has, however, 
certain early pretensions, is shown 
from a circumstance unnoticed by Mr. 
Warner. It is a town of the usual 
Roman construction, and we decidedly 
reject Mr. Warner's derivation of its 
cruciform plan from the Abbey. It 
has four streets, intersecting each 
other at the points of the compass; 
and * North-load Street goes off to 
the North, leading to the village of 
Meare, over the same river at Cold 
Harbour.” Now Cold Harbour is un- 
derstood to be an eminent token of a 
Roman settlement. Every body who 
knows any thing of British antiquities, 
must also, if he has ever visited Glas- 
tonbury, perceive that the situation is 
perhecth British. It is surrounded 
with marshes, and accordant with the 
descriptions of their strongeholds. The 
Torr, an elevation commanding it, is 
(if we remember well from two visits 
to Glastonbury) cut into terraces. Mr. 
Warner says, 
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««I¢ exhibits evident vestiges either of 
Celtic castrametation or Belgic defence, 
against the warlike operations of the Ro- 
mans.” P., xxiii. 

Since Alfred sought refuge in these 
marshes (as among the most secure 
fortifications of Great Britain), there 
is every probability that upon the an- 
cient system of making the chief 
places of defence the deposits of the 
principal temples, Glastonbury, from 
the excellence of its military position, 
became also the grand asylum for reli- 
ligious persons. Furthermore, the 
neighbouring post of Camerton or 
Camalet is certainly a remarkable 
spot, supposed by Collinson to have 
been a favourite seat of Arthur, and 
presumed (as we are told by Mr. War- 
ner) to have been the Camelodunum 
of Tacitus, notwithstanding the utter 
impracticability of reconciling the si- 
tnation with that of the Roman his- 
torians. In support of this conjecture, 
we observe that there certainly are 
very strong circumstances connected 
with Camerton, viz. these, as stated in 
p- 157: 

«The circumstance of Camerton having 
in its neighbourhood a village called Tem- 
ple-Cloud, which coincides with the éemple 
dedicated to the Emperor Claudius at Came- 
lodunum, the Templum Claudii.” 

The distance of Camerton from 
Mona (about two hundred miles) ac- 
cords perfectly well with the state- 
ment of Pliny, as to the distance be- 
tween Camelodunum and that island ; 
whereas the spot hitherto considered 
as the site of this Roman station, does 
not agree with Pliny’s account. These 
proofs are very much strengthened by 
the Roman and Roman-British pro- 
ducts of Camerton and its immediate 
vicinity, by more or less perfect re- 
mains of villas, baths, and crypto-por- 
ticoes; fragments of vessels of various 
forms, and of different degrees of skill 
in their manufacture; numerous im- 

lements of ornament and use; and 

tween two and three thousand coins 
from the earliest Cesar to the lowest 
of the British usurpers of the purple. 
P. 157. 

That here was a Roman-British set- 
tlement, is beyond doubt; but one 
circumstance stated is unfavourable in 
a military view, viz.: 

‘¢ The coincidence of the Roman settle- 
ment at Camelodunum, and that at Camer- 
ton, being equally without regular lines. or 
fortifications.” Ibid. 
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Now we do not believe that the 
Romans ever permanently occupied 
any station or military position “ with- 
out lines See We there- 
fore place Camerton out of the list of 
Roman stations, properly so called. 
That it might have had a connection 
with the history of Arthur is very pos- 
sible. For such a bold hypothesis 
some explanation is, however, due. It 
is a rule with us to hold in respect the 
authentic historians, who, from living 
nearer the periods than ourselves, are 
entitled to the character of having bet- 
ter means of knowledge. William of 
Malmesbury, one of the very best of 
our acl, says, that Ambrosius, 
who succeeded Vortigern in the king- 
dom, was powerfully assisted by Ar- 
THUR, and that ¢his was THE ARTHUR 
concerning whom the Britons uttered 
such hyperbolical praises,—* Et jam 
tum pelted pessum issent [Britones] 
nisi Ambrosius solus Romanorum su- 
perstes, qui post Vortigernum Monarcha 
regni fuit, intumescentes Barbaros exi- 
inia bellicosi Arthuri opera pressisset. 
Hic est Arthurus, de quo Brittonnm 
nugz hodieque delirant.”” Scriptor. p. 
Bed. 4 ed. 1596. As to the extrava- 
gant eulogiums, we attribute them to 
the incorporation of the poetical em- 
bellishments of the bards with the his- 
torical incidents ; for there is nothing 
either improbable cr absurd in the 
supposition that the Britons did op- 
pose the Saxons, and were headed by 
Generals, as every army has always 
been ; on the contrary, the absurdit 
lies in the opinion that the Saxons ef- 
fected their conquest without resist- 
ance,—an opinion also in direct con- 
tradiction to history. We have been 
more than once upon the site and vi- 
cinity of Glastonbury, and we are sa- 
tisfied that they could afford as great 
military advantage to the Britons as 
they did to Alfred. We also know 
that the Britous did use the Roman 
tactics against Kinric and Keaulin 
(Hen. Huntingdon), and that the 
difficulty with which they had to con- 
tend, was the close attack in compact 
body of the Anglo-Saxons, the mode 
with which Harold would have over- 
come the Normans, if the former had 
not been induced by stratagem to break 
their phalanx. We therefore think 


that there was a foundation for the 
victories of Arthur, and his connection 
with Glastonbury, however absurd 
may be the exaggerations, which exag- 
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gerations have alone, in our judgment, 
thrown the historical facts into disere- 
dit. As to Glastonbury itself being of 
ancient military occupation, it appears 
to be confirmed by the following para- 
graph from Mr. Warner’s work : 
«*There cannot be a doubt of the pre- 
sence of the Romans at Glastonbury, during 
their earliest transactions in Britain, and of 
their occupation of it as long as they conti- 
nued in our country. It lay im the direct 
line of their march, while pursuing their 
military operations in South Britain, from 
the time of Claudius downwards, and in that 
of their trade in metals from Cornwall and 
Devonshire, to the more South-eastern 
ports, as long as they worked the mines 
from the West of England. Various traces 
of Roman roads also may be detected in dif- 
ferent places, all pointing to the spot; and 
many Roman coins have been turned up 
either on the Abbey inclosure, or at the 
foot of the Torr Hill. A fine Vespasian of 
the latter locality is in the possession of 
Thomas Roach, esq. of Glastonbury; we 
have an Adrian in our collection; and the 
Rev. J. Skinner, J. F. Reeves, esq. and 
other gentlemen, possess many other coins, 
indisputably Roman, the product of the 
district in question. We do not, however, 
venture to assert with Whitaker, that the 
Romans had a regular station at Glaston- 
bury, but we think it is self-evident that, 
provident and sagacious as they confessedly 
were, they would never have suffered so 
strong a feature of country as the Torr 
Hill to be in the possession of any one, 
save their own legionary soldiers, or left it 
without a castellum or castra estiva, to 
overawe the neighbouring country, and pro- 
tect the mingled Roman and British popu- 
lation that dwelt at its foot.”” P. 153. 
That the Romans lived in this man- 
ner permanently, like eagles in rocks, 
is quite out of the question. They 
ran roads parallel to those of the Bri- 
tons, and threw up camps close to 
theirs, which last, after they were 
taken, they used in battle, if circum- 
stances required it. Instances beyond 
number show this practice. The town 
has every as nect of heing the spot where 
they iil and the ‘Torr, an origi- 
nal British fortress, to have been used 
by them, as fumuli are mentioned to 
have been used in their historians, for 
temporary purposes, and esteemed for- 
tunate appendages to camps and sta- 
tions. When the Romans left the 
country, and the wars began with the 
Saxons, it is very probable that many 
of the chief saints of the day sought 
refuge at Glastonbury (as they are 
known to have fled to woods and fo- 
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rests), and that they did obtain from 

Arthur those twelve hides which laid 

— foundation of the subsequent Ab- 
ey- 

The total of our hypothesis, from 
the actual appearances at Glastonbury, 
is then comprised in the following 
presumptions. 1. That Glastonbury 
was first a British military post. 2. 
That the town was next founded by 
the Romans or Roman Britons. 3. 
That the Abley, properly so called, 
had no existence till after the donation 
of the twelve hides, during the wars of 
the Saxons and Britons. 4. That there 
might have been a rude old church. 
5. And last, That the Monks have 
dressed up with sundry legends about 
Joseph of Arimathea, and with other 
embellishing fictions, circumstances 
which were quite common ; viz. fora 
religious man to settle upon a particu- 
lar spot as a hermit, and draw around 
him a congregation of devotees, which 
settlement, through charitable dona- 
tions, grew into an Abbey. 

Of course, then, the Abbey is the 
pours of the antiquities of Glaston- 
»ury, though the Monks contrived to 
make it, by dint of legend, the fae to- 
tum, and sunk all the other imdicia 
into absolute oblivion. 

Such are the opinions, which the 
remains at Glastonbury hav@ suggested 
tous. We should like'to have a com- 
munication on the subject from Sir 
R. C. Hoare. 

(To be continued.) 


95. A Series of Views of the most interest- 
ing Remains of the Ancient Castles of Eng- 
land and Wales. Engraved by W. Wool- 
noth, from Drawings by G. Arnald, 
A. R.A. C. V. Fielding, R. Blore, H. 
Gastineaux, Kc. With Historical De- 
scriptions ly E. W. Brayley, jun. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 

THE Romans were in the habit of 
erecting fortresses in cities for the pur- 
pose of overawing both foteign and 
domestic enemies ; but the policy did 
not originate with them. It was a na+ 
tural suggestion to make a few men 
answer the purpose of a large army. 
The Normans adopted the same tac- 
tics; but in the reign of Edward III. 
a change ensued. That powerful Mo- 
narch took Calais, and the possession 
of it was deemed (as it actually ved 
to be) a prophylactic against French 
invasion: If that were attempted, the 
English would: prevent it by marching 
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into France. Mary lost Calais very 
possibly through some insidious con- 
trivance of Philip her husband, and 
the English, who laughed at French 
invasion, while they retained that im- 
portant port, were beyond measure in- 
dignant at the neglect or maladminis- 
‘sation which, when there was no 
davy, destroyed a great bulwark of the 
wational protection, Having thus ex- 
lained the effect of the capture of Ca- 
ais, we shall venture upon an hypo- 
thesis connected with it, in our opi- 
nion, viz. the conversion of Castles 
into castellated mansions in the reign 
of Edw. III. The incorporation for 
centuries of the Normans and Eng- 
lish had rendered a lighter construc- 
tion sufficient for resisting domestic 
insurrections; and as to foreign ene- 
mies, we only find in the records of 
that reign orders to fortify Castles on 
the sea-coasts or borders, not those in 
the interior. Against French invasion 
a navy was collected, and troops were 
sent to Calais. The French, to pre- 
vent the latter measure, used to call in 
the aid of the Scots, in order to occa- 
sion a diversion. Either way Castles 
were not of moment, as in the first 
zras, to keep down the conquered ; on 
the contrary, they had become only 
troublesome strong-holds for rebellious 
lords, and occasioned more protracted 
and wasteful warfare. - In the time of 
Charles I. they made the campaign 
consist, as to one half of it, of sieges, 
the most perilous and tiresome forms 
of war (a battle being on the whole 
less sanguinary, and finislied in a few 
hours), and therefore at the etid of 
the 17th century, castles were disman- 
tled throughout the kingdom by order 
of Government. 

Our first writers on the picturesque 
have often observed, that the ruins of 
them are now inimitable embellish- 
ments of scenery; and from their con- 
nection with the romantic character of 
the feudal ages, they possess a great 
historical and sentimental interest. 
We cannot visit them all, and repre- 
sentations by engravings both preserve 
the figures of these ruins, which are 
daily dilapidating, and, like plates of 
coins, serve the purpose of elucidating 
history, without the expence of col- 
lecting. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in his Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities, has given us so easy a 
classification of Castles, by very simple 
tests, as to render it utterly unneces- 
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sary for us to enter into the subject at 
large. We shall therefore touch only 
upon one point, deemed a desideratum, 
from the paucity of the specimens, i.e. 
Anglo-Saxon Castellation. It appears 
to us that the distinction of British and 
Anglo-Saxon Castles is, that the keep, 
unless there be a high point of ground 
within the external enceinte, stands 
(we may say invariably) upon a tumu- 
lus of earth, and that such an artificial 
earthy foundation was not deemed im- 
portant by the Normans. 

In a former review of this work 
(Jan. 1824, p. 42), is the following 
passage : 

*« According to the Publie Record Com- 
missioners’ dissertation on Domesday, of 
forty-nine Castles, mentioned in that sur- 
vey, one only (Arundel) is mentioned as 
existing in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. ight are known either,on the au- 
thority of Domesday, or our ald historians, 
to have been built by the Conqueror him- 
self. Ten are entered as erected by greater 
Barons, and one by an undertenant to Earl 
Roger. Eleven more, of whose builders we 
have no particular account, are noticed in 
the Survey either expressly or by inference, 
as new. It is singular that the ruins which 
are now remaining of all these Castles, have 
preserved one feature of uniformity. They 
are each distinguished by a mount and keep, 
—marking the peculiar style of architecture 
introduced in our castellated fortifications by 
the Normans at their first settlement.” 

From some further investigations 
which we have made, we are not in- 
clined to admit this statement; if by 
a mount and keep we are to under- 
stand a keep upon a mount. 

Of the forty-nine Castles mentioned, 
thirty being of Norman construction, 
nineteen evidently belong to the Bri- 
tish and Anglo-Saxon ra. Some of 
these were founded by Elfleda, Lady 
of the Mercians, daughter of Alfred, 
and, according to the remains of such 
as we recollect, the keep consisted of 
a TOWER ERECTED UPON A TUMULUS, 
not a simple keep, like the Normans, 
and a mount, distinet, within the outer 
bailey, like the print in Grose.-—U pon 
examining, for instance, Tamworth 
and Warwick, founded by Elfleda, we 
found that these Castles did consist of 
a keep upona mount. Dudley, a cas- 
tle mentioned in Domesday, and once 
belonging to a Duke of Mercia, has 
a keep upon a hillock. The keep of 
Windsor, another Castle in Domes- 
day (though the keep itself was erected 
by Edw. [I1.) is still situated upon the 
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old mount*. We shall now go through 
the Castles mentioned in the work be- 
fore us, which tend to prove our posi- 
tion. 

Carisbrooke Castle is noticed in 
Domesday. The keep, says our av- 
thor, was robably erected in the Saxon 
times, ef occupies the. summit of an 
artificial mount, between fifty and 
sixty feet in height, situated at the 
North-eastern angle. It was defended, 
like the entire fortress, by a surround- 
ing foss. The figure of the keep is an 
irregular polygon ; some of the angles 
are strengthened with buttresses of 
hewn stone, evidently more recent 
than the original structure. A flight 
of seventy-two steps leads up the 
mount to the entrance, which was an- 
ciently defended by a strong double 
gate and a portcullis. On the left, 
within the entrance, is a large apart- 
ment, in which is a well, now partly 
filled up as dangerous, said to have 
been 300 feet deep. ‘The upper apart- 
ments are wholly destroyed, though a 
small decayed staircase yet remains, 
which led to the platform on the sum- 
mit of the keep. 

Warwick, founded by Elfieda. Dug- 
dale says, ‘‘ that she caused the dun- 
geon to be made, which was a strong 
tower or platform upon a large and 
high mount of earth, artificially raised, 
such being usually placed towards the 
side of a castle or fort, which is least 
defensible.” 

Guildford, according to King, is an- 
other specimen,—éhat stood on the 
brow of a steep hill, and was ascended 
by a steep flight of projecting steps. 

Caldicot (Monmouthshire) is a lofty 
circular tower, elevated on a mound of 
earth, and encircled bya ditch. Arch- 
deacon Coxe thinks that it was proba- 
bly erected near the time of the Con- 
quest, for the door-way has a rounded 
arch, 

Trematon, mentioned in Domesday, 
stands on an artificial conical hill, with 
a fosse at the bottom. 

Corfe. On the higher part of the 
hillt, stands the keep or citadel, which 
is at some distance from the centre of 
the fortress, and commands a view of 
immense extent to the North and 
West. 





* Edward the Confessor had a palace 
here. Lel. Collect. ii. 240. 
t+ So also Sturminster. 
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Ie ie hitherto suffered much dimfi- 
nution its original height; the of 
the winds being resisted hard the ‘alae 
ness of the walls than the strength of the 
cement. The upper windows have Saxon 
arches, but are apparently of a later date 
than any other part of the building West of 
the keep, the stones of which being disposed 
in the herring-bone fashion, prove it to be 
of the earliest style. It is presumed to 
have been built by King Edgar,” 

In short, upon examining the ninety 
Castles engraved in these volumes, we 
do not find ong of the Norman zra, 
where the keep is erected upon a mount 


of earth. 
We omit specimens of British or 
Anglo-Saxon Castles erected upon én- 


muli, as Restormel, Launceston, Stur- 
minster, Coningshorough, &c. men- 
tioned in other works. 

It further appears that keeps, where 
the ground was precipitous, stood in 
the Anglo-Saxon zra upon the out- 
ward wall of the Castle, and have no 
window on the outside next the coun- 
try. This fashion occurs at Godrich 
in Herefordshire, Portchester, Peven- 
sey, and Castleton. 

We cannot say that we have exa- 
mined every Castle known, but, ac- 
cording to inquiries made upon an ex- 
tensive scale, we have not found an 
authenticated. instance, o# a_ Norman 
keep erected upon an artificial hillock, 
where at least there was none before ; 
and where they did exist, the size was 
not sufficient for the Norman struc- 
tures. The Anglo-Saxon Thanes are 
known to have lived in houses adja- 
cent to churches, their bell-houses and 
our court. or manor houses. Castles. 
among them were palaces or fortresses 
of the Kings or Earls. The construc- 
tion upon a hillock resembled that of 
their camps, where, as is the case with 
the modern citadels, there was an in- 
terior part which commanded the 
whole. Whether the Normans thought 
that the hillock facilitated mining, and 
therefore preferred the level site, we 
know not; but of this we are sure, 
that it is much more easy to undermine 
an artificial tumulus horizontally, than 
to effect a cavern by a descending ope- 
ration in native earth. 

Here we shall leave this pleasing 
collection. The plates are taken from 
interesting points of view, and hand- 
somely executed. The letter-press does 
credit to Mr. Brayley, jun. 
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96. Zhe Universal Chronologist and His- 
torical. Register, from the Creation to the 
Close of the Year 1825 ; comprising the 
Elements of General History, from the 
French of M. St. Martin: with an elabo- 
rate Continuation, in which are minutely 
detailed the numerous and important 
Events and Transactions arising out of 
the French Revolution, By Henry Boyle. 
Sve. pp. 1440. 


THIS very large volume consists of 
two Parts. The first is divided imto 
six epochs. 1. From the Creation to 
the Deluge. 2. To the Calling of 
Abraham. 3. To the quitting of 
Egypt. 4. To the Foundation of the 
Temple of Solomon. 5. To the Reign 
of Cyrus. 6. To the Birth of Christ. 
—Part IJ. also comprises six epochs: 
1. From Birth of Christ to the dis- 
memberment of the Western Empire. 
2: To the Heptarchy of Britain. 3. 
To the Battle of Hastings. 4. ‘To the 
Reformation. 5. ‘To the Revolution. 
6. To end of 1825. 

The first Part of this useful and la- 
borious work is founded on the 
“« Chronological and Geographical 
Elements of General History,” by M. 
Joseph Martin; a production so ably 
executed, as to have been approved of 
by the various learned bodies of France, 
and through whose recommendation 
the French Government has adopted it 
in the public institutions and semina- 
ries of that kingdom. 


«The great body of M, Martin’s Gene- 
ral Elements of History is naturally divided 
into two great epochs; one comprising the 
centuries that transpired from the Creation 
to the Birth of Christ; the other those 
ages which have rolled away in the tide of 
time since the birth of the Redeemer. In 
the former the centuries are made to retro- 
grade, while in the latter they advance; 
they follow as it were annually, and at the 
close of every hundred years, lists are in- 
serted of the celebrated writers and re- 
nowned artists who illustrated those several 
periods. In order to apply such historical 
information in a useful manner to the gene- 
ral rposes of Geography, details suffi- 
ciently copious are given of the various ex- 

itions which took place, from the ear- 
jest period to the commencement of the 
1sth-eentury.” P. vi. 

M. Martin’s o is adopted in the 
early parts of this work. It was his 
endeavour to blend a variety of his- 
torical facts into an amusing narra- 
tive, avoiding the tiresome recapitula- 
tion of dates-and names; thus while 
curiosity is awakened by interesting 


recitals, the attention is enchained by 
the combined fascinations of amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

We will now detail the more imme- 
diate labours of the present Editor, 
who had to continue those of M. Mar- 
tin, which closed with 1789, to the 
present period. First, M. Martin’s 
attention had been but little drawn to 
the history of this Country. It was 
therefore necessary for the Editor to 
amplify M. Martin’s meagre account 
by copious additions. But his chief 
labours appear to have been directed to 
the events consequent ov that convul- 
sion of kingdonis, as well as society at 
large, the French Revolution. 

As the editor approached his own 
times, events crowded so on his hands, 
that he seems to have thought it abso- 
lutely necessary, from A.D. 1700, to 
abandon the style of narrative, and 
adopt a chronological diary. Thus the 
events of the eighteenth century, and 
of the first quarter of the present, form 
nearly half the work, and the occur- 
rences from 1789 more than 400 
closely printed pages. Though this 
ample chronological list of events dis- 
plays the inlastry of the Editor, and 
we are inclined to give him due praise 
for the accuracy he displays, still we 
think it might have been much im- 
proved by compression; as many 
events of a trifling nature have been 
admitted, a fault the Editor complains 
of in other chronological works; and 
fancies he has himself avoided. We 
have not room for many examples, bat 
take two or three at random. 


“©1788. Oct. 1. Mr. Wyatt received by 
the penny-pust a bank-note, of which he 
had been robbed.” 

**1795. June 20. It was declared at 
the Old Bailey Sessions, that gleaning is 
only a matter of courtesy, and not of right.” 

*€1812. Sept. 27. A man lighting the 
lamp upon Westminster Bridge, was by a 
sudden gust of wind, blown into the river, 
and drowned.” 

‘©1824, A curious clock is mentioned by 
Mr. Britton in his ‘ Antiquities of Wells,’ 
which was discovered in the minstrel gallery 
of that Cathedral, said to have been con- 
structed by a Monk of Glastonbury in 
1325.” 


This latter article should have been 
noticed under the fourteenth century, 
if at all. We mention these little 
oversights, to show it is easier to find 
fault with preceding Chronologists, 
than to avoid their redundancies. By 
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the insertion of such trifling remarks, 
the work is much injured. But on 
the whole, we can safely recommend 
this portly tome to all who are fond of 
chronological research, and shall be 
pleased to see another edition of it 
more enlarged in real information, yet 
smaller in bulk. 


97. Six Months in the West Indies, in 
1825, pp. 832. J. Murray. 


AUDI alteram partem,—on this 
principle we notice the above publi- 
cation, and also because we are con- 
vinced that the more the subject is 
investigated the better. Not that the 
writer advocates slavery, as he says 
himself in an imaginary argument, 
“«* Then slavery is a bad system? To be 
sure,—a very bad system ; who says it 
is a good one? Certainly none of the 
planters with whom I am acquainted, 
and most certainly not the author of 
this book.”—It is an amusing work, 
by a young man who accompanied the 
Bishop in his first visit to the Islands. 
Observant and lively he retails his im- 
pressions with vivacity, and with as 
much correctness as his disposition 
to see all things in a favourable light 
will allow. He visits the Islands in 


succession, and describes the beauty of 
‘*inter tropical”’ scenery in glowing 
language; he does not devote much 
attention to the state of the slave po- 
pulation ; but throws out two or three 
suggestions which, though not per- 
haps new, deserve reiteration, and 


from which some useful inferences 
may be drawn by deeper thinkers. 
**The condition of a slave bears in its 
comparative comforts or sufferings, a 
pretty exact relation to the independ. 
ence or indigence of his master.” ‘* No 
English resident in the West Indies, 
however little conversant with the ad- 
ministration of justice in his native 
country, can fail to be struck with the 
system prevalent in the Colonies.” “In 
all communities where slavery is esta- 
blished, there ought to be good laws 
to protect the slave, and independent 
Judge to enforce these provisions.— 
In Barbadoes the laws are administer- 
ed by 27 or 28 Judges. They are all 
planters or merchants, and are appoint- 
ed by the Governor. Knowledge of 
the law is not a necessary or usual 
qualification for the office. An Eng- 
lish barrister of a reasonable standing, 
with a competent salary, and a strict 


81 
disability of holding an perty, or 
filling Sa other o within his ju- 
risdiction, would be a powerful engine 
of reformation. Most of the Colonies 
a externally to be governed on 

e model of England, bat in reality 
they participate in but a small degree 
in the genuine spirit of the Mother 
Country; they are practical republics ; 
the same equality amongst the free,— 
the same undue conception of their 
own importance,—the same _restless- 
ness of spirit,—the same irritability of 
temper, which has ever been the cha- 
racteristic curse of little common- 
wealths.” The means of amelioration 
which he suggests, are, 1. Schools 
for the children of the Slaves. @. In- 
creasing the means of Public Worship, 
and abolishing Sunday Markets. 3. 
Expurgating the Colonial Codes, and 
reforming the Judicatures. 4. By al- 
lowing Freedom to be purchased at the 
market price, and introducing task- 


work. 
— 
98. The Panic. 8vo. Hatchard and Son. 


THIS is a sensible and eloquent 
Pamphlet, inquiring into the causes of 
the o_ commercial difficulties, and 
referring, we think justly, much of 
the present want of confidence, as 
well as the present sufferjng of the 
country, to the absence of that moral 
principle by which British enterprise 
was formerly distinguished. It is im- 
possible for the most casual observer of 
passing events not to have observed, 
even though he had not virtue to la- 
ment, that fearful mania for specula- 
tion which converted London into 
one great gambling house, and con- 
gregated the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis into an assemblage differing little 
from the frequenters of a (rightly de- 
signated) hell. The slow and labo- 
rious process of acquiring competence 
by patient a and of retiring in 
the decline of life with a fortune of 
half a plumb, has become gradually 
obsolete, and a sum which would have 
satisfied the desires of Croesus, has 
been amassed by the operations of a 
day. The successful example of one 
has been the ruin of thousands. Re- 
gular and legitimate callings have been 
neglected for the Stock Exchange ; 
and he who was supposed to be ac- 
quiring wealth by his apparent and 
avowed occupation, has been pursuing 
a ruinous speculation in a monopoly 
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of some foreign or domestic commo- 
dity. The quantum of private suffer- 
ing from this fatal epidemic is incal- 
culable ; but it is to be feared that not 
only public credit, but that national 
virtue has been staggered in these new 
and perilous times. 

The author of the pamphlet before us 
has beheld these proceedings with the 
feelings of one in whose eye patriotism 
and the love of virtue ave identified, 
who sees in the dereliction of moral 
principle the waning glory of England, 
and who values the integrity of his 
country beyond all that her wealth and 
luxury could procure. In a fine tone 
of moral reprebension he exposes that 
profligacy so general in modern times, 
which consumes in the ratio of its an- 
ticipated profits, and which realizes 
the dreams of avarice, and the extra- 
vagant wishes of cupidity, by spending 
the tens of thousands which it has yet 
to amass. 

We recommend this pamphlet to 
general perusal. Without speaking of 
its merits as a masterly analysis of the 
causes of our present distress, we ap- 
plaud it for a manly, healthy tone of 
sound English morality, which would 
recall men of all ranks and parties to 
the forsaken paths of integrity, and 
which would remind a commercial 
people of those ancient habits and 

rinciples which have been corrupted 
in the eager pursuit of wealth, forget- 
ting that ‘‘he who maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.” 


cnkspane: 

99. Bidcombe Hill, @ Rural and Descrip- 

tive Poem. Second Edition. To which is 

efixed, an Essay on Local or By 

Se Skurray, B. D. Rector of Winter- 
bourne Abbas, Dorset. 


WE believe that our Magazine, in 
its literary and reviewing departments, 
first called public attention to the pro- 
ductions of the Reverend Author be- 
fore us. To his last publication, no- 
ticed by us in vol. Lxxx1x. ii. p. 332, 
was appended an annunciation, that the 
present work was preparing forthe press. 
A considerable interval has elapsed be- 
tween its publication and our critical 
cognizance of it. However, as it is 
better /ate than never, we have plea- 
sure in calling present attention to its 
contents. 

The preliminary Essay claims pre- 
cedence, from its novelty as well as 
importance. 
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After much prefatory matter, in 
which considerable interest is excited 
and gratified, the Essay gives a critical 
analysis of poems * which have Hills 
exclusively for their titles, and cireum- 
jacent Scenery for their objects.” These 
are, Cooper’s Hill, by Denham ; Gron- 

r Hill, by Dyer; aringdon Hill, by 

e; Lewesden Hill, by Crowe ; Rich- 
mond Hill, by Maurice; and Bidcombe 
Hill, by our author, who expresses a 
hope that his own production ** will 
not prove the last effort in this line of 
composition. There are (he adds) li- 
terate gentlemen who have occasions 
presented to them in the localities of 
their residence for their occupation of 
leisure hours, on similar undertakings. 
Materials cannot be wanting, as our 
Eapire is as fertile in subjects as it is 
abundant in hills.” 

Our author proceeds to follow up 
this recommendation, by enumerating 
hills and the objects contemplated from 
their heights, as are calculated. for de- 
scription. These are nineteen in num- 
ber, and the topographical, antiqua- 
rian, and picturesque circumstances 
pointed out as courting the attention 
of the bard who may be disposed to 
undertake their versified delineation, 
are instructive and multifarious. 

With respect to the Poem, our re- 
marks must be short. We shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to some of the 
additions which have been made to it 
since its first appearance. 

After assuring his readers how well 
his favourite eminence is calculated to 
excite devotional feelings, our author 
launches forth into the following aSpi- 
ration : 


‘* Oh! when shall we with defecated sight 

Contemplate regions in empyreal climes 

In all their wide circumference of light 

And panoramic majesty ? or view 

The Sun of Righteousness with healing 
wings ? 

Or look undazzled upon sapphire thrones ? 

Or see His face that is invisible > 

Oh! when shall harps celestial charm our 
ears, 

And hallelujahs from angelic choirs 

Transport our souls on the high hill of 
Heaven?” 


Among the other additions, we can- 
not forbear to present our readers with 
a description of Stonehenge, which is 
situated in the Plain beneath a hill, 
which, it seems, is distinctly visible 
from the eminence which gives a title 
to the work before us: 
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*¢ Beneath the height where beacons flam’d 


exist, 
The grandest relics that our country boasts 
Of proud antiquity, yclep’d Stonehenge. 
On the unshelter’d Plain huge columns 
stand, 
By architraves kept steady to their point, 
hilst = tottering, threat an instant 
ll; 
And others lie in rude confusion hurl’d. 
No wight dare calculate the pond’rous stones 
Which in concentric circles form the fane, 
Lest ere the revolution of a year, 
He pay the dreaded penalty of life. 
Whether, as History tells, the structure 
stands 
A monument of Hengist’s treach’rous guile, 
To conclav’d Britons under Vortigern ; 
Or whether rais’d by rude Phoenician hands ; 
Or in a period Jess remote it gave 
To Danish Kings investiture, is wrapt 
In unimpenetrable mystery. 
The enthusiast, guided thither by the Moon, 
Excogitates the Druids’ mystic rites, 
Which from the altar-stone once blaz’d to 
Heav'n; [winds, 
Whilst in the Curlew’s plaint, mingling with 
He feigns the notes of bardic minstrelsy. 
Whether by native or by foreign force 
The pile was rear’d to occupy the Plain ; 
Still in its bulk magnificent it stands, 
To draw man’s wonder, but eludes his skill, 
To trace its designation and its age.” 


We wish we had space to give our 
readers some extracts from page 173 
to 178 inclusive, relative to the village, 
which we learn has been the scene of 
our author’s labours for six-and-twenty 
years, and to some of its customs and 
superstitions. But time and space for- 
bid. We have only to add, that as we 
hailed the commencement of Mr. 
Skurray’s literary career, we shall be 
happy to draw public attention to any 
fruits of his professional labours, or to 
any future results of his lighter avoca- 


tions. 

—@— 

100. An Answer to the Rev. John Davison’s 
Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of pri- 
mitive Sacrifice, &c. By the Rev. John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, M.A. 8vo. 
pp- 131. 

Mr. DAVISON lays it down asa 
position, “that a divine appointment 
of sacrifice cannot be maintained as 
the more probable account of the ori- 
gin of that mode of worship.” 

It appears from the formation of the 
human teeth, that men have been di- 
vinely appointed to subsist both upon 
animal and vegetable food. Of course 
there is nothing unphilosophical in the 
Gent, Mac. May, 1826. 
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slaughter of animals ; and if from pious 
feelings men offered first fruits and sa- 
crifices, it was only a mode of worship 
growing out of the necessity of killing 
animals for food; and, as appears from 
the instances of Cain and 1, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, &c. it was at least re- 
cognized, and not prohibited by the 
Almighty. Now this being the case, 
we think, without the smallest disre- 
spect to the eminent and learned per- 
sons who have written upon the sub- 
ject, that it was not in correct judg- 
ment to agitate the topic, because it is 
sowing seed for a plentiful crop of un- 
erp cavils. If men were ob- 
iged to kill animals, in order to eat 
them, we see no human perversion or 
wanton destruction in offering them 
in sacrifice (for they provided food for 
the priests), instead of only saying 
grace over them. It is but the same 
thing performed in a different manner. 
Mr. Molesworth treats the subject as 
becumes a zealous divine and a good 


writer. 
-—-> - 


101. A Letter to Horace Twiss, Esq. M. P. 
leing an Answer tn his ** Inquiry into the 
Means of consolidating and digesting the 
Laws of England.” 8vo. pp. 68. 


THE only use of technical language 
is the prevention of circumlgéation and 
inconvenience, but nothing can be 
more self-evident, than that such tech- 
nical language should not be applied 
to subjects which all ought to under- 
stand. In theory, therefore, nothing 
can be more just than the following 
remarks of Mr. Uniacke. 


«Is there a man in the kingdom in the 
slightest degree acquainted with the method 
of science, or the ordinary perspicuity of 
language, who will not rise up and declare 
that the style of the statute law of the 
realm is almost unintelligible, and ought in- 
stantly to be abolished, as unworthy of the 
present enlightened age.” P. 56. 

It has been observed, that if a per- 
son makes his own will, and writes it 
as he would a letter, it will be per- 
fectly intelligible; but if he attempts 
to make his will in law phraseology, it 
is twenty to one but the meaning in 
law of the phrases will be quite oppo- 
site to the testator’s construction of 
them. An author, were it a manu- 
—. would not publish it without 
explanatory comments. All this must 
be admitted ; but nevertheless the at- 
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tempt to alter the language of law 
would be attended with great peril. 
It might not be water-proof against 
leaks in a new form, and a thousand 
constructions might be put upon vague 
and general language, which, from the 
definite interpretation of known law 

hrases, are now impracticable. If 
co language must (as we conceive it 
ought to do) descend to particulars, we 
do not, however, see any reason why 
such particulars may vot be clothed in 
intelligible language, provided that such 
proper care is taken with regard to pro- 
nouns and style, that no identities of 
persons or things can be confounded, 
and no equivocal or dubious construc- 


tion ensue. 

——}—. 

102. Woodstock; or the Cavalier, a Tale 
of the Year 1651. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Constable 
and Co. ; and Longman and ©, 

IT would be superfluous to enter 
into the merits of a writer, whose re- 
putation in this department of litera- 
ture has been so long established.— 
This Novel, like its predecessors, is 
chiefly historical. The plot embraces 
a most eventful period in the annals of 
our country; and admirably pourtrays 
the puritanical phrenzy and hypocrisy 
of the age. The scene opens at Wood- 
stock, soon after the battle of Wor- 
cester, which was so disastrous to the 
cause of those who espoused the for- 
tunes of Charles. Woodstock had long 
been a Royal hunting seat, and was at 
that time in the possession of Sir 
Henry Lee, who was devoted to the 
interests of the Royal Family. During 
the usurpation of Cromwell, Charles II. 
fled to Woodstock Castle for conceal- 
ment; and the incidents connected 
therewith form the most interesting 
features of the tale. 

Among the various measures under- 
taken against the unfortunate Royalists 
of that period, it was determined to 
disafforest the Royal manor of Wood- 
stock. For this purpose the three 
Commissioners Bietson, Harrison, and 
Desborough, are appointed to superin- 
tend the confiscauon. The charac- 
ters introduced, besides the venerable 
ranger Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, are 
his daughter Alice,—his son Albert, 
the companion of Charles, after the 
battle of Worcester,—Markham Eve- 
rard, the cousin and lover of Alice, 
who is attached to Cromwell's side, 
but secretly aids in averting the de- 


struction of the manor,—Mr. Wild- 
rake, his ranting servant,—Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, a devoted Royalist,—Jocelyn Jo- 
liffe, an under-park-keeper,— Joseph 
‘Tomkins, a puritanical soldier,--Phoebe 
Mayflower, the sweetheart of Joliffe, 
— Mr. Holdenough, a_ presbyterian 
preacher ; and others of minor conse- 
quence,—Of course Oliver Cromwell 
and Charles II. form the most promi- 
nent characters; and they are drawn 
with most admirable effect. The stern- 
ness of charccter and canting hypo- 
crisy of the one, is finely contrasted 
with the levity and dissolute habits of 
the other. 

In the means adopted to terrify the 
Commissioners appointed by Parlia- 
ment, Dr. Rocheclifle was the chief 
»xromoter *, The Doctor was Rector of 
Voodstock at an early age, and during 
most part of the civil war, he was 
chaplain to Sir Henry Lee’s regiment, 
levied for the service of King Charles. 
To this eminent scholar and divine, 
the Author of Waverley attributes the 
manuscripts from which he derived the 
anecdotes here detailed. On this sub- 
ject the following extract from the 
Preface will be interesting to the his- 
torian, and also afford a tolerable idea 
of the subject matter of the present 
Novel: 

*€ Doctor Rochecliffe, it would seem, 
died about 1685, leaving many papers be- 
hind him of various kinds, and, above all, 
many valuable anecdotes of secret history, 
from which the following Memoirs have 
been extracted, on which we intend to say 
only a few words by way of illustration. 

** The existence of Rosamond’s Labyrinth, 
mentioned in these pages, is attested by 
Drayton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

***Rosamond’s Labyrinth, whose ruins, 
together with her Well, being paved with 
square stones in the bottom, and also her 
Tower, fiom which the Labyrinth did run, 
are yet remaining, being vaults arched and 
walled with stoue and brick, almost inex- 
tricably wound within one another, by 
which, if at any time her lodging were laid 
about by the Queen, she might easily avoid 
peril imminent, and, if necd be, by secret 
issues take the air abroad, many furlongs 
about Woodstock, in Oxfordshire.’t 

* In vol. xxx1. p. 68, our readers will 
find a very curious account of the tricks 
played by Joe Collins, of Oxford, on the 
Commissioners at Woodstock. 

+ ‘Drayton's England’s Heroical Epis- 
tles, Note A, on the Epistle, Rosamond to 
King Henry.” 
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«It is highly probable, that a singular 
piece of phantasmagoria, which was cer- 
tainly played off upon the Commissioners 
of the Long Parliament, who were sent 
down to aispark and destroy Woodstock, 
after the death of Charles I. was conducted 
by means of the secret passages and re- 
cesses in the ancient Labyrinth of Rosa- 
mond, around which successive Monarchs 
had erected a hunting-seat or lodge. 

«¢ There is a curious account of the dis- 
turbance given to those Honourable Com- 
missioners, inserted by Doctor Plot, in his 
Natural History of Oxfordshire. But as I 
have not the hook at hand, I can only al- 
lude to the work of the celebrated Glanville 
upon Witches, who has extracted it as an 
highly accredited narrative of supernatural 
dealings. The beds of the Commissioners, 
and their servants, were hoisted up till 
they were almost inverted, and then let 
down again so suddenly, as to menace them 
with broken bones. Unusual and horrible 
noises disturbed those sacrilegious intro- 
mitters with Royal property. The devil, 
on one occasion, brought them a warming- 
pan; on another, pelted them with stones 
and horses’ bones. Tubs of water were 
emptied on them in their sleep; and so 
many other pranks of the same nature play- 
ed at their expence, that they broke up 
housekeeping, and left their intended spo- 
liation only half completed. The good 
sense of Doctor Plot suspected, that these 
feats were wrought by conspiracy and cun- 
federation, which Glanville of course endea- 
vours to refute with all his might; for it 
could scarce be expected, that he who be- 
lieved in so convenient a solution as that of 
supernatural agency, would consent to re- 
linquish the service of a key, which will an- 
swer any lock, however intricate. 

«* Nevertheless, it was afterwards disco- 
vered, that Doctor Plot was perfectly right; 
and that the only demon who wrought all 
these marvels, was a disguised Royalist—a 
fellow called Trusty Joe, or some such 
name, formerly in the service of the Keeper 
of the Park, but who engaged in that of 
the Commissioners, on et to subject 
them to his persecution. think I have 
seen some account of the real state of the 
transaction, and of the machinery by which 
the wizard worked his wonders ; but whether 
in a book, or a pamphlet, I am uncertain. 
I remember one passage particularly to this 
purpose. The Commissioners having agreed 
to retain some articles out of the public ac- 
count, in order to be divided among them- 
selves, had entered into an iudenture for 
ascertaining their share in the peculation, 
which they hid in a bow-pot for security. 
Now, when an assembly of divines, aided 
by the most strict religious characters in 
the neighbourhood of Woodstock, were as- 
sembled to conjure down the supposed de- 
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mon, Trusty Joe had contrived a fire-work, 
which he let off in the midst of the exor- 
cism, and which destroyed the bow-pot; 
and, to the shame and confusion of the 
Commissioners, threw their secret inden- 
ture into the midst of the assembled ghost- 
seers, who became thus acquainted with 
their schemes of peculation.” 

When Parliament had ordered 
Woodstock to be disparked, Colonel 
Everard, with a view of serving Sir 
Henry Lee, strongly interested him- 
self in preventing it, and made offers 
of a treaty to Cromwell for the estate. 
Cromwell considering that the Colonel 
might serve his purpose in ensnaring 
Charles, to whom the old Knight's 
son, Albert, was much attached, 
transmits him an order to clear the 
lodge at Woodstock, and take posses- 
sion of it. Col. Everard accordingly 
proceeds to execute his commission, 
accompanied by the Mayor of Wood- 
stock and the presbyterian divine Mr. 
Holdenough. An amusing colloquy 
here ensues respecting the ghosts and 
hobgoblins which are said to haunt 
the lodge, and especially Rosamond’s 
Tower. Col. Everard, after some 
formality, was admitted to the lodge, 
“‘where there was a prodigious fire, 
and about twelve candles, of the 
largest size, distributed in sconces 
against the wall. There vere seated 
the Commissioners, who now held in 
their power the ancient mansion and 
royal domain at Woodstock. The 
strong light in the parlour, which we 
have described, served to enable Eve- 
rard easily to recognize his acquaint- 
ances, Tesheomall, Harrisoh, and 
Bletson, who had assembled them- 
selves round an oak table of large di- 
mensions, placed near the blazin 
chimney, on which were arrang 
wine, and ale, and materials for smok- 
ing, then the general indulgence of 
the time. There was a species of 
moveable cupboard set betwixt the 
table and the door, calculated origi- 
nally for a display of plate upon grand 
occasions, but at present only used as 
a screen; which purpose it served so 
effectually, that, ere he had coasted 
around it, Everard heard the following 
fragment of what Desborough was 
saying, in his coarse strong voice ;— 
Sent him to share with us, I’se 
warrant ye—it was always his excel- 
lency my brother-in-law’s way—if he 
made a treat for five friends, he would 
invite more than the table could hold 
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—I have known him ask three men 
to eat two eggs.” 

The author here gives an excellent 
portraiture of the characters of the 
three Commissioners, and dwells at 
some length on the superstitions of 
General Harrison and other republi- 
cans. Everard also encounters some 
of those seemingly supernatural agents 
which infest the mansion. At length 
he informs the Commissioners that 
Cromwell had superseded them. They 
then take up their quarters at the inn, 
and Sir Henry Lee and his household 
regain possession of the lodge. 

The most important part of the plot, 
however, commences with the arrival 
of his son Albert Lee, accompanied by 
Charles II. in the disguise of the son 
of a Scotch nobleman, under the as- 
sumed name of Kerneguy. Albert con- 
certs with Dr. Rocheclifie on the best 
plan for concealing the King at Wood- 
stock, who, during his residence there, 
displays all the ease and gaiety of one 
who is in perfect safety. He makes 
improper proposals to Alice, and ac- 
cepts a challenge from Everard, who 
is ignorant of his rank; but the conse- 
quences are prevented by Dr. Roche- 
cliffe. 

In the mean time Cromwell has 
reason to suspect the concealment of 
Charles at Woodstock, and Col. Eve- 
rard is unexpectedly surprised at his 

uarters by a visit from the General. 

he King assumes the dress of Albert, 
and escapes with difficulty to the Sus- 
sex coast, attended by Alice. The ob- 
ject of the Lees is to retard pursuit ; 
accordingly Albert puts on the dis- 
guise of Louis Kerneguy, and remains 
at the lodge, which was soon possessed 
by Cromwell and his party. Cromwell 
closely questions Sir Henry and the 
family respecting their late visitors, 
whom he suspects to be concealed in 
some of the secret recesses of the castle. 


*« Sir Henry Lee (says Cromwell), undo 
me the secret spring of yonder picture of 
your ancestor— Nay, spare yourself the 
trouble and guilt of falsehood and equivo- 
cation, and, I say, undo me that spring pre- 
sently.’ 

«« * When I acknowledge you for my mas- 
ter, and wear your livery, I may obey your 
commands (answered the Knight); even 
then I would need first to understand them.’ 

«©<« Wench (said Cromwell, addressing 
Pheebe), go thou undo the spring—you 
could do it fast enough when you aided at 
the gambols of the demons of Woodstock, 
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and terrified even Mark Everard, who, 1 
ju » had more sense.’ 

*¢ «Oh, Lord, Sir, what shall I do? (said 
Phebe, looking to the knight) ; they know 
all about it. What shall I do!’ 

«-«For thy life, hold out to the last, 
wench ! Every minute is worth a million.’ 

«<¢Ha! heard you that, Pearson ?’ (said 
Cromwell to the officer; then stamping 
with his foot, he added,) Undo the spring, 
or I will else use levers and wrenching- 
irons—Or, ha!—another petard were well 
bestowed—Call the engineer.’ 

**<¢Oh, Lord, Sir (cried Phoebe), I shall 
never live over another peter—lI will open 
the spring.’ 

*<*«Do as thou wilt (said Sir Henry) ; it 
shall profit them but little.’ 

«‘ Whether from real agitation, or from 
a desire to gain time, Phoebe was some mi- 
nutes ere she could get the spring to open; 
it was, indeed, secured with art, and the ma- 
chinery on which it acted was concealed in 
the frame of the portrait. The whole, when 
fastened, appeared quite motionless, and be- 
trayed, as when examined by Colonel Eve- 
rard, no external mark of its being possible 
to remove it. It was now withdrawn, how- 
ever, and showed a narrow recess, with 
steps which ascended on one side into the 
thickness of the wall. Cromwell was now 
like a greyhound slipped from the leash with 
the prey in full view——‘Up, (he cried) 
Pearson, thou art swifter than I—Up thou 
next, corporal.’ With more agility than 
could have been expected from his person 
or years, which were past the meridian of 
life, and exclaiming, ‘ Before, those with 
the torches !’ he followed the party, like an 
eager huntsman in the rear of his hounds, 
to encourage at once and direct them, as 
they penetrated into the labyrinth described 
by Doctor Rochecliffe in the ‘ Wonders of 
Woodstock.” 

*< The tradition of the country, as well as 
some historical evidence, confirmed the opi- 
nion that there existed, within the old Royal 
Lodge at Woodstock, a labyrinth, or con- 
nected series of subterranean passages, built 
chiefly by Henry II. for the security of his 
mistress, Rosamond Clifford, from the jea- 
lousy of his Queen, the celebrated Eleanor. 
Doctor Rochecliffe, indeed, in one of those 
fits of contradiction with which Antiquaries 
are sometimes seized, was bold enough to 
dispute the alleged purpose of the perplexed 
maze of roums and passages with which the 
walls of the ancient palace were perforated ; 
but the fact was undeniable, that in raising 
the fabric some Norman architect had exert- 
ed the utmost of the complicated art, which 
they have often shown elsewhere, in creat- 
ing secret es, and chambers of retreat 
an rere ae There were stairs, which 


were ascended merely, as it seemed, for the 
purpose of descending again — passages 
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which, after turning and winding for a con- 
siderable way, returned to the place where 
they set out—there were trap-doors and 
hatchways, pannels and portcullises. Al- 
though Oliver was assisted by a sort of 
seed made out and transmitted by 
Joseph Tomkins, whose former employment 
in Doctor Rochecliffe’s service had made 
him fully acquainted with the place, it was 
found imperfect ; and, moreover, the most 
serious obstacles to their progress occurred 
in the shape of strong doors, party-walls, 
and iron-grates—so that the party blundered 
on in the dark, uncertain whether they were 
not going farther from, rather than ap- 
roaching, the extremity of the labyrinth. 

hey were obliged to send for mechanics, 
with sledge-hammers and other instruments, 
to force one or two of those doors, which 
resisted all other means of undoing them. 
Labouring along in these dusky passages, 
where, from time to time, they were like to 
be choked by the dust which their acts of 
violence excited, the soldiers were obliged 
to be relieved oftener than once, and the 
bulky Corporal Grace-be-here himself puffed 
and blew like a grampus that has got into 
shoal water. Cromwell alone continued, 
with unabated zeal, to push on his re- 
searches—to encourage the soldiers, by the 
exhortations which they best understood, 
against fainting for lack of faith—and to 
secure, by sentinels at proper places, pos- 
session of the ground which they had al- 
ready explored. His acute and observing 
eye detected, with a sneering smile, the 
—- and machinery by which the bed of 
poor Desborough had been inverted, and 
several remains of the various disguises, as 
well as private modes of access, by which 
Desborough, Bletson, and Harrison, had 
been previously imposed upon. He pointed 
them out to Pearson, with no farther com- 
ment than was implied in the exclamation, 
‘ The simple fools !’” 


After much difficulty in penetrating 
the different chambers, they arrive at 
the turret where Albert had concealed 
himself. Cromwell orders them to 
summon the turret. 

‘< The trumpets rung at his bidding, till 
the old walls echoed from every recess and 
vaulted arch-way. Cromwell, as if he cared 
not to look upon the person whom he ex- 
pected to appear, drew back, like a necro- 
mancer afraid of the spectre which he has 
evoked. 

*<¢ He has come to the battlement,’ said 
Pearson to his General. 

“<¢In what dress or appearance ?’ an- 
swered Cromwell from within the chamber. 

“A grey riding suit, passmented with 
silver, russet walking-boots, a cut band, a 
grey hat and plume, black hair.’ 

*<Tt is he, it is he (said Cromwell) ; and 
another crowning mercy is vouchsafed !’ 
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‘* Meantime, Pearson and young Lee ex- 
changed defiance from their respective posts. 

‘** Surrender (said the former), or we 
blow you up in your fastness.’ 

**«T am come of too high a race to sur- 
render to rebels,’ said Albert, assuming the 
air with which, in such a condition, a king 
might have spoken. 

*« «T bear you to witness (cried Cromwell, 
exultingly), he hath refused quarter. Of a 
surety, his blood be on his head.—One of 
on bring down the barrel of powder. As 
he loves to soar high, we will add what can 
be taken from the soldiers’ bandeliers.— 
Come with me, Pearson; thou understandest 
this gear.—Corporal Grace-be-here, stand 
thou fast on the platform of the window, 
where Captain Pearson and I stood but even 
now, and bend the point of thy partizan 
against any who shall attempt to pass.’” 

Albert, perceiving the danger, springs 
from the turret on the tower, where 
one of the corporals was stationed, and 
hurls him down. However, the tower 
is blown up, and Albert is taken. 
Cromwell discovers the disguise, and 
orders him for execution, as well as 
Wildrake, Jolifie, and Rochecliffe ; 
but they are ultimately released, and 
banished from Woodstock. 

The tale of Woodstock concludes 
with the restoration of Charles II. 
Sir Henry Lee lived to behold his So- 
vereign enter the capital in triumph ; 
but the effect was too powerful for his 
aged frame; for he expired on the 
same day, surrounded by Col. Everard 
and his daughter, who had been long 
married,—Joceline Jolifie, the hus- 
band of Pheebe, and other faithful at- 
tendanis. 


— 

103. Modern Wiltshire. Vale of Avon. Hun- 
dreds of Everley, Ambresbury, and Un- 
derditch. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. Folio. pp. 218. Nichols and Son. 
WE are now gratified with a conti- 

nuation of this History, which includes 

three Hundreds; and owes its chief 
interest to some novel illustrations of 

Stonehenge, and to some brief memoirs 

of Katharine Hyde, the celebrated 

Duchess of Queensberry, of whom the 

author has given a most beautiful por- 

trait. 

This portion comprehends the three 
Hundreds of Everley, Ambresbury, 
and Underditch. 

In the first, we find some memoirs 
of Sir Ralph Sadler and his family, 
who resided at Everley; as also of the 
Astleys, the present owners of the ma- 
nor, &c, Neither does Hugh Grove 
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of Chisenbury pass unnoticed, whose 
portrait has been engraved in the pre- 
ceding Hundred of Mere. 

The Hundred of Ambresbury fol- 
lows that of Everley, and is rendered 
highly interesting by a copious account 
of the Royal Monastery of that place, 
its charters, seals, &c. 

At page 49 we enter the mysterious 
circle at Stonehenge, concerning which 
so much has been written, and so much 
conjecture formed. Our author has 
not added any fresh hypothesis, but 
has endeavoured, by some beautiful 
engravings, to show that these stone 
monuments, cromlechs, celts, and ar- 
row-heads of flint, were not confined 
to Britain, but existed in various parts 
of the world. 

The first of these illustrative engrav- 
ings serves as a Frontispiece to Stone- 
henge, and represents an ancient crom- 
lech at Carnac in Britany, over which 
a Christian cross has been erected, and 
bears this title: ** Triumph of Chris- 
tianity over Druidism.” A most satis- 
factory engraving follows, which re- 
presents the numberless rude stones 
scattered over a sandy plain at Carnac, 
of which we have never as yet had a 
good account. ‘To this view is added, 
the French account of this singular 
monument of antiquity; and the au- 
thor owes these two plates to the Rev. 
Mr. Eden of Bristol, who lately visited 
the spot, and took the drawings ; and 
both these engravings do great credit 
to the artist Mr. Hollis, of Oxford. 

We next proceed to our British tem- 
ple of Abury in North Wiltshire, of 
which the author gives only a short 
account, as he has detailed it very fully 
in his History of ** Ancient Wiltshire.” 
He wishes to prove that it was intend- 
ed to allude to the figure of a serpent, 
and was one of those ancient temples 
called Dracontia. He afterwards gives 
a ground-plan of another of these tem- 
ples, which also in neck, body, and 
tail, seems to indicate the same ser- 

entine form. The remains of this 
ritish relic still exist at Stanton 
Drew in Somersetshire. 

The next illustration is given in two 
views of cromlechs at Malabar, corre- 
sponding with the many still existing 
in our own dominions; and the last is 
a plate of various articles of flint, viz. 
celts, spear and arrow heads, found 
in the barrows both abroad and in 
England. 

At p. 77, we descend to the more 
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modern history of Ambresbury, and 
revert to those times when the man- 
sion was inhabited by the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry. Our author 
then gives us some of the letters that 
passed between Swift, Pope, Gay, and 
the Duchess, together with a most 
beautiful portrait, engraved by Meyer, 
of ** Kitty, beautifal and fair.” 

At p. 121, we have an account of 
Great Durnford Church, which af- 
fords a rich plate of Anglo-Norman 
antiquities in its arch, portals, and font. 
Also a very fine brass of the Younge 
family. 

The third Hundred of Under- 
ditch, though inferior to the other 
two, is not totally devoid of interest, 
as it gives an account of the protec- 
tion which our unfortunate Monarch 
Charles the Second received at the 
house of Mrs. Hyde at Heale. 

At p. 197 our author drops a hint, 
that if one complete set of the Public 
Records was deposited with the Clerk 
of the Peace of each County, much ex- 
pense would be saved, and great as- 
sistance given to all future authors en- 
gaged in Topography; and we fully 
agree with the author, that this is ** de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

Our author also announces that his 
next publication will be the “ Vale of 
Noddre,” which will terminate the 
Second Volume. It will include Font- 
hill, Wardour, &c. &c. and be very 
rich in engravings. 

— Y-— 

104. Digest of Facts and Principles on 
Banking and Commerce, with a Plan 
for preventing fulure Re-actions. 12mo. 
p.118. Ward. 

THE late financial embarrassments, 
from which has originated one of the 
most terrible revulsions known in our 
commercial history, will not readily 
be forgotten; and any plan that can 
be devised to prevent its recurrence, 
either by Government or private indi- 
viduals, deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. The author of the present 
little work enters minutely but sys- 
tematically into the subject. He com- 
mences with the origin of private Banks 
in town and country, and enters into 
their particular modes of transacting 
business. Some historical details of 
the different periods of commercial 
distress for the last sixty years, are in- 
troduced. The writer shows that the 
distressing crises of 1763 and 1773 
were no way connected with a paper 
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currency ; but that at subsequent pe- 
riods, from 1793 to 1825-6, the distress 
has been aggravated by the banking 
system. In speaking of the late crisis, 
which the author justly considers the 
most remarkable which ever happen- 
ed in the commercial world, he ob- 
serves : 


‘¢In its general principles there is nothing 
to distinguish the re-action of 1825-6 from 
that of former periods. A spirit of specula- 
tion, aided by the expansive power of paper 
and credit, were on this, as ou former occa- 
sions, the general operating causes. But, 
in addition, it must be admitted, that there 
were some circumstances peculiar to the late 
crisis which added materially to the amount 
of evil by which it has been accompanied. 
The circumstances to which I allude were a 
more than usual facility, on the part of 
bankers, in their advances to individuals, as 
is shown in the increased issues, both of 
the provincial Banks and the Bank of Eng- 
land; the object of the former was, doubt- 
less, to forward the hopeful enterprises in 
which the community appeared then en- 
gaged; the object of the latter was not only 
to assist the commercial enterprize of indi- 
viduals, but also to assist their best custom- 
ers the Ministers, in the accomplishment of 
the financial measures which they also, un- 
der the flattering aspect of the times, had 
been tempted to enter upon. The direct 
tendency of both, however, was to add fuel 
to the wild spirit of speculation already exist- 
ing, and by augmenting the amount of un- 
employed capital in the market, not only 
give additional impulse to the spirit of over- 
trading already manifested, but also assist 
in bringing forth the numerous brood of 
absurd and fraudulent schemes for the em- 
ployment of money which at once distin- 
guished the period immediately preceding, 
and announced the subsequent catastrophe.” 

The last section of the work em- 
braces a plan for the reform of the 
Banking System, and the prevention 
of future commercial re-actions. 

An Appendix is also given, which 
shows, in a tabular form, many im- 
portant facts connected with the finan- 
cial and commercial transactions of 
the country. 


105. Scenes in Palestine, or Dramatic 
Sketches from the Bible. By J.F. Pennie. 
William Cole. 

Mr. PENNIE is the author of an 
epic poem, the neglect of which by 
the Reviewers of the day, appears to 
have operated painfully on a sensitive 
mind, conscious of its powers, and 
struggling with adverse circumstances. 
We would comfort him if we could, 
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by recalling to his memory how many 
of the sons of genius have breasted the 
billows of despair with manly vigour, 
and surmounting all opposition, ‘have 
rode triumphantly on the wave which 
threatened to break in ruin around 
them— and have landed at last in the 
haven of their highest hopes. 

Mr. P. has chosen a walk in Litera- 
ture, crowded with competitors— not 
that ** he has fallen,” as he suspects, 
‘on evil times,” but that his lofty 
ambition has carried him where multi- 
tudes essay, but one only gains the 
prize. . 

‘The first literary genius of our day, 
foreseeing that the early path of his 
ambition, poetic fame, was closed 
against him, wisely abandoned the ho- 
nours of mediocrity—forsook his first 
love, and has gathered substantial 
glories in the regions of prose—need 
we name Mr. Gifford? 

Mr. Pennie, in the volume before 
us, has dramatised Scripture scenes 
with considerable taste snd efleet. Nor 
can we imagine that any pious ear can 
be ofiended at an attempt in which 
the talents of Mrs. Hannah More have 
been successfully employed. We 
tremble, indeed, lest the simplicity of 
that Holy Book should be profaned by 
vulgar hands; but to a man like Mr. 
Pennie, combining the rare qualities 
of piety and song, the Bible must pre- 
sent many favourable themes for poe- 
tical paraphrase. It is so simple, in- 
deed, that it requires no aid of the poet 
for illustration ; yet he may, without 
profanation, exercise a poetical imagi- 
nation in amplifying historial facts for 
the innocent gratification of the young. 
Who has not admired the Agonistes 
of Milton? or wept with Milman at 
the fall of Jerusalem ? 

We select as a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Peunie’s powers, part of Solo- 
mon’s Judgment: 

** Wisdom doth fill 
Th’ expanding soul, like Pishon’s mighty 
stream : 
With understanding make the spirit glad, 
Like proud Euphrates, when his sea-broad 
waves 
Deluge the thirsty fields ; or Jordan’s flood 
When spring-tide suns the snows of Lebanus 
Melt in their glory.—From her star-bright 
eye 
The beams of science and instruction dart, 
Blessing the mind with knowledge, as the 
streams 
Of the great river visit Egypt's realms, 
Filling the land with plenty; as the rays 
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Of the warm sun on Gihon’s vineyards rest 

In the glad days of vintage. Not the first 

Of men who lived in Eden’s happy bowers, 

Could reach her high perfection ; nor the last 

That dwells on earth, her unknown depths 
shall fathom : [sky, 

For her vast thoughts are broader than the 

Wider than ocean, deeper than th’ abyss. 

Like a small rivulet from its fountains welled 

With wild meanders, through the rose-clad 
fields 

Of paradise, o’er sands of gold, and pearls, 

And ruby rocks, and amaranthine flowers, 

I roamed, soft music murmuring in the shades, 

And watered every aromatic grove 

And towering plant of beauty, till my brook 

O’erflowed its margin, and became a flood,— 

That flood outswelling to a mighty ocean! 

For as the morn breaks o’er the empurpled 
hills, 

Chasing the shadows, so from me shall flow 

Divine instruction in a flood of light; 

And I my blessings on the earth will shower 

In rich variety; my gifts bequeath 

E’en to all generations !. He who seeks 

Of me shall find, and from my hand receive 

Riches, and glory, and immortality !” 


106. Remarks on certain Parts of Mr. Gran- 
ville Penn’s Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, and on 
other Geological Writings of the present 
Day, which affect the right Interpretation 
of the Text of Scripture, 8vo. pp. 74- 
WE have seen the Mosaic Cosmo- 
ny excellently illustrated (particu- 

arly, in our opinion, by Whitehurst), 

and shown to have been not only ‘pos- 
sible, but probable. If, therefore, the 
account of Moses contains pheno- 
mena which can only be explained by 
modern laws of natural philosophy and 
chemistry, which were utterly unknown 
to Moses; we think that its capacity 
of receiving such an explanation strong- 
ly infers inspiration and prophetic spi- 
rit. We entertain, however, a distrust 
of all theories, because we know not 
what were the positions of the orbit and 
axis of the Earth at the time of the 

Creation. The topic before us is the 

Noachic Deluge. Mr. Granville Penn 

has attacked the text of Scripture. Now 

the editor of Blumenbach says, that 
whenever the works of God and the 
words of God are found to disagree, 
that we have then not got the right 
interpretation of Scripture. The ob- 
jection of Mr. Penn turns upon the 
fossil proofs of extinct genera, and the 
incapacity of the Ark to contain pairs 
of every kind. The plea of miracle 
will not determine the question, for a 


miracle only implies a deviation from 
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the customary laws of Nature, not a 
physical impossibility. It may be that 
the terms whole earth and whole world, 
said to be inundated, might be used in 
a limited sense, applying ouly to cer- 
tain parts, as when St. Luke tells us 
that all the world went to be taxed, he 
certainly did not inclade the imhabit- 
ants of China. The Concordance will 
show texts without end, where the 
whole earth and the whole world have 
this definite interpretation. Mr. Wil- 
ton, the author of the Defence, has 
acted very properly in vindication of 
Scripture, writes with acumen and 
temper, adduces curious facts, and ap- 
pears in a very respectable light as a 
divine and a scholar. The narration 
of the antediluvian history is not to be 
interpreted too literally. Proofs of this 
indispensable latitude are not only to 
be seen in the preface to Moore’s 
* Loves of the Angels,” but in Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and other fathers. 
—The ancient seat of mankind was in 
the vicinity of the Caspian and the 
Euxine. It is not pretended that the 
moral purpuse of the Deluge was any 
other than that of destroying the cor- 
rupt professors of idolatry, certainly 
hot mere birds, and beasts and reptiles ; 
and ‘as the sole rational objection to 
the doctrine of the Deluge is the im- 
hep cot of stowing a pair of every 
ind of living creatures in the ark, and 
provisioning them, we think that the 
words of Scripture on the subject may 
be general phrases, which do not ab- 
solutely imply such an extent as makes 
the matter of fact incredible. With 
this simple exception, every pheno- 
menon connected with the Deluge is 
admirably supported by discoveries. 


107. Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn 
and the Agriculture of the North of Eu- 
rope. By Wm. Jacob, Esq. Ordered to 
be printed ly the House of Commons, 
with an Appendix of Official Documents, 
copious Tables, Averages of Prices, Ship- 
ments, and Stocks on hand in the various 
exporting Countries. pp. 168. 

THIS valuable Report, which form- 
ed the ground-work of Mr. Whitmore’s 
speech, on his motion for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, has been distributed 
among the members of Parliament. 

Mr. Jacob was commissioned by the 
British Government to ascertain with 
precision the state of the agricultural 
districts of Europe ; and particularly in 
the northern countries. He begins 
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with describing his route for that pur- 
. He set out on the 25th of June 

t, and after reaching the Continent, 

d through the Netherlands, the 

) wer Provinces on the Rhine, and 
the Domains of the King of Saxony to 
Berlin, and thence by way of Stettin 
to Dantzic. From Dantzic, he pro- 
ceeded through Poland, visiting the 
cities of Thorn, Warsaw, and Cracow; 
and returning through Gallitzia, Mo- 
ravia, Austria, Bavaria, and Wirtem- 
berg, to Strasburgh, he once more 
reached England by way of Paris. 
He had in his tour ample opportunities, 
partly by actual observation, partly by 
imspection of local records, and partly 
from the statements of andere’ i in- 
dividuals, of collecting information on 
the subject of his Mission, and he has 
availed himself of these opportunities 
with singular ability » | diligence. 
The facts ascertained are by no means 
in accordance with the statements of 
the Agriculturists. It appears, that so 
far from there being immense deposits 


of grain at the various ports from which _ 


we have been accustomed to derive 
our supplies, ready on the slightest re- 
laxation of the present system, to be 
poured into our markets, that in all 
cases the grain in store is very trifling, 
and that for one season, at least, it 
cannot be materially augmented, as the 
surplus remaining over the demand for 
home consumption is by no means 
large. 

Mr. Jacob estimates that 556,330 
quarters could be sent to England, 
which he deems equal to the consump- 
tion of 10 days only. From the mari- 
time provinces of Prussia it could be 
supplied at 43s.; from the province of 
Massovia, in Poland, at 48s.; from the 
neighbourhood of Cracow, in Poland, 
at 45s. 6d. But the quantity which 
could be supplied at that price is ex- 
tremely limited. The whole quantity 
of wheat that Dantzic has exported in 
166 years is not equal to the consump- 
tion of this kingdom for more than 
fifteen or sixteen months. On the 
average of the last five years, the export 
from Dantzic and Elbing, of wheat 
and rye, has not averaged more than 
101,916 quarters annually, being be- 
tween two and three days’ consump- 
tion of this kingdom.—With a price 
of 60s. to 64s. in England, and a duty 
of 10s, or 12s. he does not think that 
the average produce of Poland would 
Gent. Mac. May, 1826. 
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materially increase ; and if the duty 
were alike on all kinds of wheat, none 
would be sent here at such a price and 
with such a duty, but the driest, 
heaviest, and whitest. 

The distress of the agriculturists 
throughout a great part of Poland, is 
represented to be extreme ; the culti- 
vation of wheat has been much dimi- 
nished ; and Mr. Jacob also believes, 
that by the forced production of those 
years when enormous prices were pad, 
and generally by a long course of ex- 
porting, without the introduction of 
any articles capable when decomposed 
of becoming manure, the land was 
approaching to exhaustion. 

he report of Mr. Jacob is certainly 
calculated to allay the fear which the 
farmers have entertained, of such an 
importation of corn, consequent upon 
the opening of the ports with a uy 
of 10s. or 12s. as would ruin agricul- 
ture. 

In the Appendix, Mr. Jacob has 
printed a Memoir, circulated among 
the land-owners in Brandenburg, &c. 
from which the following is an ex- 
tract. At this particular period, the 
facts therein stated will be interest- 
ing. 

*¢ The quantities of Corn remaining with 
the farmers are but insignificant. For- 
merly the stock hoarded up the corn 
traders and farmers was much greater, 

thaps five-times as great as it is now. 
The impoverished condition to which ‘the 
once great Corn-factors, in all the Northern 
Ports, are reduced, and the scarcity of 
money amongst almost all the farmers, on 
rendered the accumulation of large quan- 
tities of Corn impossible; and, besides, the 
bad quality of the Grain for some years past 
has not allowed of storing it up to any ex- 
tent. It is, perhaps, impossible to give an 
accurate estimate of the stock of Corn on 
hand in all the countries of Europe; but, 
according to a calculation, which seems to 

proach the truth, it appears that the 
Grin accumulated in Europe, including 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats, amounts to 
3,680,000 quarters, viz.— 
In Germany (exclusive of the 


Prussian dominions) - 581,000 
In the Prussian dominions - 775,000 
In Poland and Russia - . 581,000 
In Denmark - - - 194,000 
In England - - - 580,000 
In the Netherlands - - 388,000 
In France, Spain, Portugal, and 

Black Sea - - - 581,000 

Quarters 3,680,000 
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<< In this statement, the Cora which lies 
under bond in England, amounting to about 
400,000 quarters, is included. However, 
all these quantities are insufficient to fill 
out a considerable deficiency in the. crop of 
ohe single great country; nor is it even 
the fourth part of what is soneneney Sor the 
subsistence of such a country. Moreover 
it is improbable that the surplus here enu- 
me will hereafter be increased ;, for the 
consumption, both by men. and cattle, is 
annually augmenting, while the product is 
retrograding. The corn at present under 
bond in England will scarcely supply the 
thirteenth part of the annual consumption : 
and the whole surplus quantity of Europe 
could not supply the population of France 
with bread for one mouth,” 


—@o— 


108. Dr. Highmore’s Authorities in sup- 
port of his Remonstrances against the In- 
justice of the Church, Folio Sheet. 


WE are sorry to see Dr. Highmore 
again before us upon a question which 
is not literary, and with which we can 
have no concern. Dr. Highmore gra- 
duates, and takes holy orders, after 
which he graduates further up to the 
degree of LL.D. He then applies for 
admission to practise as an advocate at 
Doctors’ Commons, and is rejected, 
because the admission is forbidden by 
the Canons, where the claimant is in 
holy orders. Dr. H. upon rejection, 
says, that this is a hard case, and that 
through such rejection he ought to be 
provided for in the Church. Now, if 
every member of the University knew, 
that by taking orders, and following up 


graduation to the degree of LL.D. he 
could have two strings to his bow, or 
secure a listing, why then by natural 
consequence, the Bar, and permission 
to practise as attorneys, ought also to 
be thrown open, s r avocations be 
no longer forbidden te the Clergy, and 
livings be certainly obtained by taking 
the degree of LL.D. This is evidently 
a question Of legislation, not of litera- 
ture, 


109. Letters to Lord John Russell upon the 
Notice of a Motion for a Reform in Par- 
liament, 8vo, pp, 59. 

THE advocates for Parliamentary 
Reform furnish themselves. the best 
arguments against their own system. 
They show that, first, by deputation 
af Members in the time of Henry III. 
and Edward I.; secondly, by pack- 
ing returns ;. and, thirdly, by trans- 
ferring and shifting the privilege of 
sending Members ; how impracticable 
it was for the Crown to.conduct pub- 
lic business without a sufficient influ- 
ence. A happy concurrence. of cir- 
cumstances seems to have placed things 
jw an ‘excellent working» state, byt 
theory ‘is restless and discontented. — 
The author has given us a statemetit of 
the modes of Parliamentary returns, 
from Prynne, Brady, &c. ; but all this 
is not to the purpose. Can public bu- 
siness go on without a majority in the 
House of Commons on the side of the 
Ministers; and which is the best of 
two masters (for one there must be), 
Faction, or the Crown? 


— oe 
LITERATURE, ARTS, &c. 


A Guance at Somerset House. 

We repaired to this building to enjoy our 
annual treat, and have returned highly gra- 
tified ; but it must be acknowledged that 
the display of art, though eminently cre- 
ditable, is inferior to that of the last year. 
Hilton, who so decidedly took the lead in 
the highest style of painting on that occa- 
sion, contributed nothing; nor has 
Thompson ; while the pencils of Wilkie 


and Dighton have been dormant, we under- 


stand, from severe illness: the absence of 
four such artists accounts, therefore, for the 
deficiency, and cannot but be seriously felt 
by the exhibition. 

The highly-gifted President, as usual, 


. stands pre-eminent in his department, and 


besides an enchanting portrait of a Child, 
has several others, beaming with life in the 
eye, and expression in every feature. Yet 


we could have wished, to so admirable a 
head, he had given Canning a more appro- 
riate attitude; and to the Marchioness of 
ansdown a better arm, besides wiping off 
the ugly shadow on the throat. The breath- 
ing representation of Lady Wallscourt is 
also accompanied with a defective hand. 


Sir William Beechey has produced several 
fine specimens in this style, as have also 
Phillips and Shee: but little can be said in 
favour of such huge effigies as those of the 
King, the Marquis of Anglesea, and many 
of the whole-length daubs of insignificant 
Ladies and Gentlemen that occupy so much 
of the best space in the rooms, equally to 
the disgrace of the art, and the disgust of 
the public eye. 

r. Westall’s Entombing of Christ is 
amongst the most prominent of the histori- 
cal pictures, but though evidently drawn 
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with infinite care, and evinoing the talents 
of a master, it is stiffly pencilled, and has a 
cold unanimated effect. A Holy Family, by 
9 Predl, is a work of t merit, but 
that it appears to be copied from Raphael, 
or is, at least, an ianitation of his style ; 
this, however, is aspiring very nobly. 
Adoration of the Sheplierds, by the same 
lady, is well executed, but deficient of free- 
dom. The Jnferview \leticeen, Francis the 
First and Cardinal Wolsey, is well drawn, 
but hard and lifeless. 

Mr. Daniell has uced eight pictures, 
and the subjects a by his prolific 
pencil, though various, are equally feichful 
and interesting. Amo these we were 
much struck with’ the singularity of the 
View of Poodumanum, and the richness of 
the Anamalee Woods. The tone of horror, 
exhibited in No, 5, ‘by the lowering sky, the 
gulphy waves, and the ship on fire, is really 
sppellings and the crowded situation of the 

ambrian is well depicted. We recommend 
this as a study to the gentlemen of England, 
*€ who live at home at ease.” 

The Hunting of Chevy Chase, by Landseer, 
is a noble specimen of finished art; the 
spirited animals are in the most energetic 
style of Snyders, and the men in that of 
Reubens; an effect so evident, that it may 
be presumed the artist intended it. The 
picture of Zadig and Astarte, by Mr. Green, 
from the well-known tale of Voltaire, is a 
brilliant production, and very creditable to 
the talents of the artist. The surprize and 
pleasure of the Lover, distinguishing his 
name in the sand, are well expressed, while 
the costume is minutely correct, and boldly 
drawn, though perhaps the dress of the lady 
is rather too splendid. The view of Baby- 
lon in the back-ground is quite a repose 
compared with the mass of confusion called 
Alexander’s entrance into Babylon, which is 
indeed a desperate imitation of Martin, but 
without his imaginative originality; and 
really gives an idea, at the first glance, of a 
turkey carpet spread amongst tomb-stoues. 

Mr. Leslie has afforded an admirable 
proof of his powers of taste and humour, in 
the dolorous Knight of La Mancha, who, 
notwithstanding his wretched and ‘ sans 
eulotte” plight, stands forth a perfect 
gentleman; as to his courtesy, we are not 
sutprized, for what cavalier could refuse so 
beautiful a damsel a boon? Newton's Mac- 
heath is also a picture of very superior merit, 
in a similar style, and though on a low 
theme, does not descend to vulgarity. 
Perhaps Polly's attire is rather above her 
situation, but that of the genteel and disso- 
lute highwayman is admirable. 

Danby's Christ Walking on the Sea, is 
an effort of infinite conception, but much 
inferior to his last year’s production; can 
he for a moment imagine that a single 
lanthorn is capable of affording such an 
effulgence of light, as he has depicted, to 
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the in of the principal object of his 
somal? 0s would, porary aoe been @ 
miraculous lanthorn, and the eye finds great 
relief in turning from its glare, to the serene 
light of the interior of Rosslyn Chapel, by 
J. Glover. 

The Battle of Zutphen is an elaborate 
but incomprehensible group, though it is 
certainly spirited and well coloured. In 
that Bey ar it is difficult to say which is 
most bent on rtin attitudes, 
the ehiiah-deteaioa homeo er hieeiters and 
the whole is a stiff imitation of the most 
faulty traits of Reubens, who from revelling 
in uncontrolled genius, is @ dangerous pro- 
to! for artists. ona 

he Féte Champétre of the veteran 
Stothard, and the Port of Cologne by Tur- 
ner, are alike remarkable for great merit 
and palpable demerit, To those who have 
seen that sombre brick edifice, the Temple 
of Peace, the gorgeous colouring of the 
Forum Romanum, ju the grand architec- 
tural piece of the latter artist, will appear 
very outré, even though it is painted, as 
the catalogue kindly informs us, for Mister 
Soane’s Museum. 

The Judgment of Paris, by Etty, is « 
good composition, but two of the females 
are so little favoured by the Graces, that it 
is no marvel the Phrygian lad should have 

referred Venus, though, in truth, he seems 
ittle concerned about the matter; even the 
rudeness of the rejected ladies, in turning 
their backs towards him, appears to be un- 
noticed. The want of the ** beau ideal,” is 
a great defect in many of the’females of this 
year’s exhibition; thus, in the Venus arid 
Anchises, by Haydon, the affected flirt, in- 
troduced as a goddess, absolutely spoils the 
picture. From this fault, however, we must 
acquit Howard, who in his classic repre- 
sentations of Hylas carried off " Nymphs, 
and Sabrina, manifests that he fully under- 
stands the blending of female beauty with 
delicacy and expression. 

Auld Robin Gray, by Allan, is a well-told 
pleasing picture ; but the one next it, Othello 
relating his Adventures, has its hero too 
coarse and heavy, while the father and 
daughter appear to be rather tired than in- 
terested. ‘The Catherine and Petruchio of 
Stephanoff is humorous and natural, and 
may be termed a production of superior 
merit. Julia discovered by Proteus has 
good conception, but is deficientin ti 

Amongst the landscapes is a Well at 
Gillingham, by Constable, of good execu- 
tion, but wanting effect. The Avenue at 
Mount Stuart, by J. Glover, is the most 
remarkable in this class, as shewing what 
may be effected by genius and skill, even 
where the subject would otherwise be barren 
and cold. 

Of the Sea-pieces, those of Messrs. Da- 
niell and Calcott take the precedence, 
though we could have wished for a move 
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technical propriety in the large painting by 
the latter ; the missing of a painter 
has certainly created more confusion than is 
usual on so natural an accident. The Ship 
and wave of Reinagle are alike abominable. 
The child’s face, in the Shipwreck, by Her- 
vieu, is too expressive not to excite com- 
passion for the little urchin that was teazed 
to sit for it. 

Though Shakspeare has remarked that 
when two men sit on a horse, one of them 
must ride before the other, and we fully 
admit that all the artists cannot be hung in 
the best places, we do really pity those who 
are condemned to the rooms, or r ca- 
verns, below. Yet here will be found 
two excellent views by Parke, a collection 
of very elaborate Afchitectural drawings, 
and the enamels Bone. It-is somewhat 
strange that the Miniature Paintings should 
be so inconveniently jumbled together, al- 
though that branch of art has been brought 
to its highest perfection in this country ; 
Witness the “le of Mrs. Green, Mrs. Mee, 
Mrs, Robertson, Miss my &e. &e. &e. 

Here also are some very beautiful Fruits 
and Flowers, evidently copied from Nature, 
of which the best are Mrs. Dighton, 
Eline Robin, and Madame Comol 

In the Sculpture-room, besides the sta- 
tues of Washington and Grattan, we had to 
admire Eve’s Dream, and the fine group 
tepresenting Genius expiring amidst the 
Muses. There are also some well-executed 





busts. 

Before taking leave, we must add, that 
many pictures of high claims to attention, 
such as the Fisherman, by Collins; ‘the 
Vale of Emeries, by Laporte; the Origin 
of a Painter, by Mulready; the Nutting 

ty, by Clover; the Blind Organist, by 

say; Cape Wilberforce, by Westall ; 
the Fisherman’s Frolic, by Heaphy; and 
the Dreams Expounded, by Wood, have 
not been dwelt upon from want of room. 
But we have also been charitable in with- 
holding our judgment on such things as the 
Death of Lara, by Singleton; Sheepshear- 
ing, by Garrard; L’ Allegro, by Brockedon, 
and others still worse. 
Socizry or Painters 1x Water Cotours. 

This expedition was opened to the public 
on Monday the 24th of April, and contained 
284 pieces, a en the pencils of 
Messrs. Fielding, Varley, Cox, Cristall, 
Wild, and Barrett. Stephanoff's painting 
of Rubens and the Alchymist, aud Richter’s 
Annette and Lubin, form the most conspi- 
cuous subjects in the collection. On the 
whole it is a very pleasing and fascinating 


exhibition. 





Nationa, Gatiery. 
Sinee the Angerstein Collection of Pic- 
tures was purchased by Government, to form 
the ground-work of a National Gallery, 
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twenty-five beautiful pictures have been 
added. The first was the Holy Family of 
Correggio, for which was paid 3,8001. This 
exquisite little piece is remarkable for that 
beauty and colouring which he so gracefully 
gave to his children, saints, and madonnas; 
which appéar, to use the words of A. Ca- 
racci, ** to live, breathe, and smile with so 
much sweetness and vivacity, that it is im- 
possible to reftain from ing in their 
enjoyment.” The next-is the ‘* Spanish 
Peasant Boy” of Murillo, presented to the 
pablick by M. Zachary, Esq. The arch 
smile, and the brilliancy and freshness of 
the colouring, are very fine. The third, 
«¢ Christ appearing to St. Peter after the 
Crucifixion,” by Annibale Caracci, is a su- 
perb picture. The fourth is the large and 
splendid picture of ** Bacchus and Ariadae,” 
by Titian. Bacchus is in the act of leap- 
ing from his triumphal car, drawn by 
leopards, and is attended by fantastic women, 
fauns, and satyrs, &c. Ariadne appears at 
the verge of the water in the isle of Naxos; 
and Titian has introduced his name on a 
vase in the foreground near Ariadne. This 
fine picture was painted for the Duke Al- 
fonso of Ferrara. The fifth is a ‘¢ Baccha- 
nalian Scene,” by N. Poussin. | There was 
in the Angerstein Collection a Bacchanalian 
Seene by the same artist, to which this 
fine picture forms a very good. ccmipanion. 
For the three last the Government gave the 
sum of 9,0001., the Titian alone having 
béen valued at upwards of 5,000/. Twenty 
have since been presented by Sir George 
Beaumont, among which is a fine Land- 
scape by Rubens. 


Mr. Moore’s Lire or Sueripan. 

The following is an extract from Mr. 
Moore’s intended preface to the fifth edition 
of his Life of Sheridan: 

** Though none of my statements have 
been disproved, I have been accused of 
some omissions and inaccuracies, of which 
the following are the most important : 

“© 1, I have stated that, in the latter 

ears of Mr. Sheridan's life, the Prince 
gent offered to bring him into Parliament, 
but that he declined the offer. On this the 
writers of articles in the /¥estminsier and 
Quarterly Reviews remark, that | ought to 
have known and added the sequel of this 
transaction—namely, that the Prince Regent 
presented to Mr. Sheridan the sum (40001.) 
intended for the purchase of a seat. 

** 2, In giving an account of the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Sheridan, for debt, in the 
year 1814, I have said that ¢ arrangements 
were made for his release by Mr. Whit- 
bread.’ In contradiction to this, the Quar- 


terly Reviewer asserts, that his liberation 
was effected by the interposition of the 
Prince Regent. 

*« 3. In detailing the particulars of the 
2001, transmitted through Mr, Vaughan to 
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‘Sheridan on his death-bed, I have stated 
that the gift was respectfully declined by the 
family. To this the Quarterly Reviewer 
answers, that the gift was mot declined by 
the family ; that it was on the contrary ac- 
- cepted, made use of, and afterwards, ‘ on 
suspicions and pride being awakened,’ repaid. 
‘In answering these three | charges I 
shall abstain from all reference whatever to 
the style or temper in which they have been 
brought forward —anger having little to do 
with the trath, on either side of the question. 
«¢ Firstly, then—with respect to, the gift 
of the 40002.—not only had I never heard 
it stated that such was the sequel of the 
transaction, but now that it is so stated, 
must beg leave to withhold my belief: not 
from any doubt of the disposition of the Ll- 
lustrious Personage in question to perform 
such an act of kindness towards Sheridan, 
but because the statement, at variance as it 
is with my own information, rests solely on 
the assertion of two anonymous writers, who 
differ with each other as to the most mate- 
rial points of the case. If, however, these 
writers (after first settling this difference 
between themselves) will enable me, by re- 
fi to d s or any existing 
sons, to authenticate the main point of their 
statement—the gift of the 4000/.—-I shall 
be most happy to correct my own omission; 
and to be made the humble instrument of 
recording an act of such liberality in thes 





I come now. to the second charge. .In 
detailing the particulars of Mr. Sheridan’s 
imprisonment in 1814, I have given a leteet 
addressed by him to Mr. Whitbread, and 
dated from the spunging-house, in which he 
says, ‘I enclosed you yesterday;three dif- 
ferent securities, which, had you been dis- 
posed to have acted even as a private friend, 
would have made it certain that you might 
have done so without the smallest risk. 
These you discreetly offered to put into the 
fire, when you found the object of your 
humane visit satisfied by seeing me safe in 
prison.” 

*¢ In the very face of this authentic do- 
cument, which proves that Mr. Whitbread 
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had ‘ seen’ Sheridan ip the spunging-house, 
and that a day or two elapsed between this 
visit and the liberation of Sheridan, the 
Quarterly Reviewer does not hesitate to 
bring forward his own private version of the 
cir C namely, that ‘Mr. Whit- 
bread left the dinner-table, and repsired to 
the spunging-house, the t Sheridan’s 
note was delivered to him, but that, before 
he could reach the’ place of confinement, 
the person of Sheridan was already at liberty, 
in consequence of the unsolicited and in- 
stantaneous interference of Sheridan's royal 
master.’ 

*< Such is the random mauner in which 
this writer supports his charges of inaccu- 
racy; and such the vague assertions which 
the public are called upon, in the very teeth 
of documentary evidence, to believe. 

«« Lagree, however, with the Reviewer in 
his. conjecture that Mr. Sheridan was, on 
another oceasion, for a short time in prison, 
though [ never have been able to ascertain 
the particulars of the transaction. If he can 
prove that, on that oceasion, the release 
was effected by royal interposition, I have 
only again to say, that I shall most readily 
record the circumstance, and shall rejoice 
in having been the means of bringing such 
an interesting dote to light. 

“On the third point—the offer of 2001, 
through Mr. Vaughan—the Quarterly Re- 
viewer is no less unlucky in his facts than on 
the:second. He is pleased to say, that I 
ought to have applied to certain nameless 
tlemen,:to whom he himseff is indebted 
for bis lights on the subject. I was, how- 
ever, satisfied with the authority of the two 
s between whom the transaction pass- 
ed*, Mr. Vaughan and Dr. Bain, Mr. 
Vaughan has been some time dead; but 
Dr. Baiu is (happily for his many friends) 
still alive, and the following note from him 
on the subject will, I trust, be a sufficient 

answer to this accuratet+ Reviewer :— 
«* € Thompson's Hotel, Cavendish- 

square, April 20, 1826. 

«¢ ¢ My dear Sir—The statement which 
you have given in your Life of my late 
friend Mr. Sheridan, that 2001. was the 

















* <« In the same manner my account of the early love and marriage of Sheridan (which 
has also been cavilled at by this well-informed Reviewer, on the authority of a clumsy 
forgery in the Gentleman’s Magazine,) was noted down, in every particular, from the lips 
of no less competent and trustworthy a witness than the surviving sister of Mr. Sheridan, 
Mrs.H.Lefanu. [We received the communication from a highly respectable Correspondent, 
long before the appearance of Mr. Moore's Work ; but delicacy then prevented our publice- 
tion of it. We believed the Narrative to be true; and believe so still. We expected 
thanks from Mr. Moore, not ungentlemanly recrimination, Epitor or Gent. Maa.] 

t “* Among many other proofs of this accuracy, I shall select but the following. In 
speaking of the Translation of Aristaenetus, by Sheridan and Halhed, the Reviewer 
gravely accuses me of ‘ having, for the first time, printed some specimens of a performance, 
which its juvenile authors could get no bookseller to publish.’ It is hardly necessary to 
add, (what every one but this well-informed critic knows,) that the Translation of Ariste- 
netus was published by a very respectable bookseller, and that copies of it are by no means 
rare,” 
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sum proffered to me by Mr. Vaughan, and 
that it was respectfully declined by the fa- 


family, is perfectly correct. 
« Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully 
yours, © A, Bar.’ 


* Thomas Moore, Esq, Sloperton Cottage.’ 

** Having thus disposed of objections, 
which, had I been guided y my own esti- 
mate of their importance, I should hardly 
have thought worthy of the trouble of an 
answer, I am happy to take this opportunity 
of declaring, that, whatever I may still pre- 
sume to think of the conduct pursued to- 
wards Mr. Sheridan, I have never meant to 
impute to the Illustrious Personage con- 
cerned in these transactions an neral 
want of that munificence which should be- 
long to his high station. On the contrary, 
I have heard more than one instance of the 

tivate generosity of that Personage (far 

tter authenticated than any that these 
awkward apologists have brought forward) 
which would render me not slow in believing 
any similar acts of kindness attributed to 
him. As little could I haye meant to doubt 
the readiness of those Whig friends of She- 
ridan, the high qualities of many of whom 
little need my testimony, to assist him, 


while he made one of their eircle, on any 
occasions when he may have required their 
aid}; though, in justice to him, 1 must 
repeat that such appeals were far from fre- 
quent. The strong remarks which [ hazarded, 
and which have produced—naturally enough, 
perhaps—so much irritation, apply solely to 
the last few months of Sheridan’s life, and 
to the neglect with which he was left to die, 
in the hands of bailiffs, by those, of whose 
society he had beeh, through life, the light 
and ornament: To this 4 ys 
however excusable in. the few whom his 
conduct in 1812 had injured, can be, but 
little defended in the many whom that con- 
duct but remotely affected, and admits of no 
vindication whatever'.in the quarter for 
which that sacrifice ef party and character 
was made—to this neglect alone my remarks 
applied, and I. see mo reason whatever to 
retract or soften them. 7 ee called 
for a strong lesson to great and pros- 
perous, which if J hiad shrunk from giving, 
through either fear or partiality, though | 
might thereby have better consulted my 
ease and interest; I certainly should not 
have been upon oe terms with my 
own conscience as I feel at present.” 





Ready for Publication. 

Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sactz, 
being a Critical Digest and Synoptical At- 
rangement of the most important Annota- 
tions on the New Testament, Exegetical, 
Philological, and Doctrinal. By the Rev. 
S. T. BLoomrietp, M.A. of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Bisbrooke in Rutland, 

The Rev. C. F, Noxanp is printing at his 

rivate press, Harmonical Grammars of 
Principal Ancient and Modern Languages ; 
viz. the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Samaritan; the Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, and Modern Greek. Also, 
The Expectations formed by the Persians 
that a Great Deliverer would appear about 
the time of Our Lord’s Advent demonstrated. 

Death-Bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conver- 
sations. By the late Joun Warton, D.D. 
Edited by, his Sons. 

The Book of Churches and Sects ; or the 
Opinions of all Denominations of Christians 
differing from the Church of England, traced 
to their Source by an Exposition of the va- 
rious Translations and Interpretations of the 
Sacred Writings, 

Antistites Religionis. Observations upon 
certain Statements made before the House 
of Parliament, in the late Session, affecting 
the Right of the Clergy to oppose, and the 
Duty of the King under the Coronation 
Oath to refuse the Admission of the i sam 
to further Political Power. By the Rev. 


Georce ~Stonestreet - Grirrix Sronz- 
sTREET, LL.B. 

ie Address yasmin a Py en- 
titled Corn and Currency. aR JAMES 
Grauam, Bart. . 

A Letter to the Merchants and Bankers 
of London, &c. with Elementary Proposi- 
tions on the Currency. By Henry Daum- 
MOND, Esq. 

Practical Remarks on the effect of the 
Usury Laws on the Landed Interests, in a 
Letter to John Caleraft, Esq.M.P. By a 
Solicitor. 

No.XIIL. of the resses of King James. 

No. VIII. of the Seclorieal Somea: 
concluding vol. II.: containing rs by 
Mr. Yarrell, F.L.S., the Rev. Lansdown 
ay | F.L.S., Dr. Leach, F.R.S., Mr. 
Selby, F.L.S., Mr. Vigors, F.R.S., Mr. 
Bell, F.L.S., the late Professor Peck, Mr. 
S. B. Sowerby, F.L.S., Mr. Brayley, jun. 
A.LS., and the Rev. W. Kirby, F.R.S. 

Also, No. II. of Supplementary Plates to 
the Zoological pick 

Letters from Cockney Lands. 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs ex- 
plained and illustrated. By Wm. Carpenter. 

A Review of the Character and Writings 
of Lord Byron; reprinted from the North 
American Review. 

A very neat edition of Watts’s Hymns, 
with embellishments, from the press of 
J. Jounson, Author of “« Typographia.” 





~ Mr. Moore, in another part of his preface, mentions that the Duke of Bedford on 
one occasion lent Sheridan 400/. He also mentions, in extenuation of the inconsistency 
of those who crowded to the funeral, that Mrs. Sheridan wrote letters to most of them 


requesting their attendance.—Ep. 
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Dr. Disvin is about — ~ eer 
scription, a new edition of Stanhope’s 
Translation of Thomas & Kempis's Imitation 
of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Nurratt, whose excellent editions 
of Virgil’s Bucolics and Juvenal's Satires 
interlineally translated, ee ‘so gene- 
ral a is properitg ication 
oe re Works of Horace, _ similar 
plan, with a Treatise on oc Versification, 


and a Scanning Table, exhibiting, om Musi- 
cal principles, all the various Metres of 
H 


orace. 
The Masaic ts Elucidated and De- 
fended. By Moshe Bai Maron or Mat~ 
monipes. © ‘Tramslated'from «the ** More 
Nevochim ;” asd> acto: ied with Notes 
and Dissertations, anda Life of Maimonides. 
By James Towstey; D.D. Author of  Il- 
lustrations of Biblical Literature,’ &c. &c. 

Sxe.ron's engraved Specimens from the 
Armoury of Llewelyn Meyrick, Esq. Pt. HI. 
* A Medical Guide for the Use of Clergy- 
men and Heads of Families, comprising the 
Character, Symptoms, Causes, Distinction, 
and improved Treatment of all Diseases in- 
cident to the Human Frame. By Dr. 
Grauam, of Croydon. 

A Metropolitan Annual Encyclopoedia, 

A Dictionary of Anatomy and Physiblogy. 
By H. W. Dewuursr. : 

Sermons’ on the ‘Pen Commandments. 
By the Rev, Jous Granam, of York.” 

A Series of entertaining Stories, Original 
andSelect, entitled, ** Stanley Tales” In 
Monthly parts. -< 

Napoleon; or the Mysteries of the 
Hundred Days, a Novel. By Mrs. Pxck, 
Author of the ** Bard of the West.” 

The Revolt of the Bees, a Tale, in Prose. 

The Aurora, a new Literary Annual Mis- 


lany. 
Sir John Chiverton, a Romance. 





Captain Maitland, who commanded his 
Majesty’s ship the Bellerophon when Buo- 
naparte surrendered himself, kept a journal 
of the events which transpired during Na- 
poleon’s residence on that vessel, be- 
tween the 24th of May and the sth of Aug. 
1815; which, from various causes, it has 
not hitherto been deemed advisable to give 
to the world. Captain Maitland having 
previously obtained the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, intends laying this ex- 
traordinary Journal before the public. 

The unrolling, deciphering, and printing 
of the Herculaneum MSS. is proceeding 
with more diligence than heretofore, and 
the following are in the press, and nearly 


ready for publication:—Two treatises on 
Rhetoric, and one on Ethics, by Phylode- 
mus; two on Nature, by Epicurus; one by 
Chrysippus, on Providence, These will be 
sueceeded by one of Camiscus, one of Polis- 
tratus, and one of Epicurus. 
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“7 


Stars Parser Orrice. 


Some literary treasures have been disco- 
vered amongst the mass of undigested Ma- 
nuscripts in the State Paper Office, in 
— ~— Elizabeth, and the fame of 

pencer the poet, and Shakspeare, are 
deeply concerned. Two curious Addresses 
to Quis Elizabeth, at the palace of Wood- 
stock, by Lawrence Humphrey, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford; the one in the year 1572, 
and the other in 1575; also an unique 
poem, of considerable sweetness, in praise 
of Lord Willoughby, the favourite of Q. 
Elizabeth; and a ret Missal, with 
miniature paintings, which belonged to 
Maty Queen of Scots, and was given by 
her to one of her attendants the night be- 
fore her execution. 

There is also an entire translation of Boe- 
thius, by Queen Elizabeth; the prose in 
the hand-writing of her Majesty's secretary ; 
and the whole of the poetry in the Queen’s 
own autograph, Parts of a poetical trans- 
Jation of Horace, written by the Queen, 
have likewise. been found. What is far 
more important, as it relates to the history 
of that period, nearly all the documents 
connected with the events that occurred 
during the reign of Henry VIII. especially 
= Hing’ varie everett have likewise 

rought to light; icularly the 
whole case of Catherine oat "he is 
intended to submit these literary and histo- 
tical relics to his Majesty. 
i Romanscn Lancvage. 


At « Meeting of the Bristol Literary and 
Philosophical Society, held April 27, « 
paper was read by the Rev. John Eden, on 
the History and Character of the Romansch 
Language, as it is spoken in the country of 
the Grisons, The writer detailed the sub- 
stance of a conversation which he had en- 
joyed with two Rhetian scholars on the 
subject, and took a review of the sentiments 
of ore who have directed their attention 
to the enquiry, icularly Joseph Planta 
and two Wharad’ friends, Members of the 
Institution, who had favoured him with 
their opinions respecting it. At the close 
of ro he adverted to the scanty and 
imperfect materials which the Grisons coun- 
try has hitherto afforded the student, who 
would devote a portion of his leisure to the 
language of this interesting region. He 
had learned, however, from Matthew Con- 
radi, Minister of Andeer, ih the valley of 
the Hinter-Rhein, and author of a Ro- 
mansch Grammar and Dictionary, that 
there are in the country other sources of 
improvement if they were more accessible to 
the student. Among these he mentioned 
the yet unpublished ‘Mss. of the deceased 
Landammann Charles Ulysses Ven Salis 
Von Marschlins, which consist of four 
parts: the first of these contains the his- 
tory of the language; the second its origin, 
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genius, and relation to other languages ; 
the third treats of the literature found in it ; 
and the fourth and last notices the poetical 
attempts which have been made in this lan- 
guage. Besides these, he spoke of a col- 
lection of manuscript remarks and sugges- 
tions which had been transmitted to him by 
the learned linguist Baron Von Humboldt, 
in which are introduced the etymologies of 
many Romansch words, the derivation of 
which had been before unnoticed. He re- 
marked of both these works, that they 
well deserved to be printed on account of 
their valuable contents. ‘I cannot help 
expressing a hope,” observed the writer of 
the memoir, ‘‘that they may yet make 
their appearance, as they seem likely to 
afford far greater facilities than are at pre- 
sent possessed, for the cultivation of a lan- 
guage which is spoken in so grand and in- 
teresting a ‘ea gm of the confederated Can- 
tons of Helvetia,—a district in which there 
may, perhaps, be lying hid many composi- 
tions of superior merit, and, in particular, 
many poetical effusions, describing, with the 
fine phrenzy of inspiration, the sublimities 
of its noble scenery, and the heroism of its 
patriot defenders.” 
VENTRILOQUISM. 

M. Alexandre, after having for about 15 
years exhibited in most of the countries of 
Europe his astonishing powers of ventri- 
loquism, and his scarcely less wonderful 
faculty of assuming various characters at 
will, has retired into private life. He took 
leave of the publick at Drury-lane Theatre, 
May 23. His Album, of which he is justly 
proud, is enriched with testimonials of admi- 


[May, 


ration and respect from many of the most 
celebrated persons for rank or abilities, in 
the different countries he has visited. 





Captain Henry Kater states, that on Sun- 
day evening, the 4th Fe » he observed 
a luminious spot in the dark part of the 
moon, which he aseribes to the eruption of 
a volcano. Its .appearance was that of a 
small nebula ;_ its brightness very variable ; 
a luminous point, ,Jike a small star of the 
sixth or seventh magnitude, would suddenly 
appear in its ceutre, and as suddenly disap- 
pear, and these changes would sometimes 
take place in the course of a few seconds, 
On the evening of the 6th he again ob- 
served it; it had become more faint, and the 
star-like a ce less frequent. ‘The dis- 
tance of = volcano My the edge of the 
mvon was about one-tenth of ber diameter. 
In a map of the moon, published by Dr. 
Kitchener, there is a mountain sufficiently 
near the situation of the volcano, to au- 
thorise the supposition that they may be iden- 
tical. On the 7th the volcano was still visible. 

At a sale of a small cabinet of Flemish 
and Dutch pictures, by Mr. Christie, the 
following were the prices given :—An Inte- 
rior, by Ostade, 545gs.; a View in the In- 
terior of the City of Cologne, van der 
Heyde, 415gs.; a Geographer pursuing his 
studies by candle-light, Gerard Douw, 
300gs.; a Conversation of two figures, F. 
Van Mieris, 395gs.; Landscape, Bothe, 
250gs.; small Landscape, Wynants, 255gs.; a 
Lady returning from market, Maas, 2@5gs. 
Morning Scene, Berghem, 275gs. a Vil- 
lage Scene, Isaac Ostade, 545s. 


—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 6. The Earl of Aberdeen, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. ' 

A drawing of a Sword found in Bosworth- 
field, was exhibited to the Society. 

Mr. Ellis exhibited to the Society the 
geld medal which the son or grandson of 
John Herne, one of the Counsel for Arch- 
bishop Laud at his trial, caused to be struck 
from some gold coin, which the Archbishop 

ve him, with his blessing, just before his 

pitation. Mr. Herne had this done, in 
order that the remembrance of the way in 
which the gold came into his family might 
net be lost, nor the money itself expended. 
These and other historical saetioaline Te- 
lating to the medal, were detailed in a letter 
from Mr. Ellis to the President, which was 
read to the Society. The medal came into 
Mr. E.’s hands from a person who offered it 
for sale at the British Museum. 

Mr. Ellis also communicated ———- 
from two original letters, one from Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, to the 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, dated Westminster, April 2, 1560 ; 


RESEARCHES. 


and the other from Queen Elizabeth to 
Cecil, which he had enclosed to the Vice- 
Chancellor in the former, and requested that 
it might be returned to him. Both these 
letters related to the care taken by the 
Queen and her Counsellors to reconcile the 
members of the University ta the new order 
of things with which her reign commenced. 
A list is directed to be kept of worthy and 
deserving scholars, in order that they may 
receive preferment from the Queen. 

April 18. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

J. A. Repton, Esq. communicated a pa- 
per, illustrated with drawings, on the dif- 
ferent fashions of wearing the beard and 
mustachoes, prevalent at different times, 
chiefly in she sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ‘This is a curious and interestiog 
paper; in which are cited many passages 
from old plays and other scarce works, in 
explanation of the progressive variation of 
the fashion, and of the forms of speech de- 
rived from it, ‘and the regard in which the 
beard was held in former ages. 7 

April 20. Fhe President in the chair. 
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The reading of Mr. Repton’s paper was re- 
sumed and concluded. 

May 4. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. io 
the Chair. 

Messrs. Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell, 
by the hands of Mr. Ellis, exhibited the 
head and foot of a Crozier, said to have be- 
longed to a Bishop of Chartres, who lived 
about the year 940. ‘The head was ena- 
melled with four portions of the history of 
David; and the following words were in- 
scribed underneath : * Frater Willielmus 
me fecit.” An illuminated drawing of these 
reliques was also exhibited. 

A paper was read, On the place where 
Cesar hunted in Britain; by Major Rennell. 

Mr. Ellis communicated, in a letter to 
the President, a transcript of a plan for 
establishing a University in London, pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Humphry 
Gilbert. 


Eoyptian HizroGiypuics, 


Professor Seyffarth, editor of the papers 
of the late Professor Spohn, containing his 
researches into the antient Egyptian modes 
of writing, to which he was led by the Ro- 
setta Inscription, has extended his re- 
searches to the hieroglyphies, properly so 
called; and proves by alphabet and table 
writing, that the hieroglyphics in general 
are nothing more than letters ornamented, 
according to a principle of calligraphy, and 
that they are the ornamental hieratie letters ; 
and it further appears in the sequel, that all 
the characters, both demotic (or popular) and 
hieratic (or priestly) originated in the most 
ancient Phenician alphabet. Spohn, in- 
deed, in deciphering the Rosetta Inecrip- 


tion, had to set out with the demotic and ~ 


hieratic letters, whereas hitherto the en- 
quirers had always taken the bull by the 
horns, and begun with the hieroglyphics. 
Champollion’s mode of deciphering tho 
hieroglyphics could only explain, with pro- 
bability, single proper names. This new 
mode of deciphering must excite the atten- 
tion of all the learned in Europe; and is 
now published in the Latin language, with 
36 lithographic plates. 


Otp Sarum AnD STONEHENGE. 


In the 5th book of Diodorus, the Sici- 
lian (who lived in the time of Julias Cesar 
and the reign of Augustus, and about sixty 
years before the advent of our Saviour), 
it is stated, ‘* amongst those that have 
written stories, much like fables, are Heca- 
totus and some others, who say, that there 
is an island in the ocean, over against Gaul, 
where the Hyperboreans inhabit; Latina 
was born there, and therefore they worship 
Apollo (the sun) above all other gods, 
daily singing praises to his honor, and 
hence the inhabitants so demean themselves, 
as if they were Apollo’s priests, They have 
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a stately grove and a renowned Temple of a 
circular form, beautified with many rich 
gifts. They have also a City consecrated to 
this god, whose citizens are most of them 
harpers, who chant the sacred hymns to 
Apollo, in the temple.” Then adverting to 
the close connection existing between their 
customs and religious rites, and those of 
Gaul, Diodorus adds, * there are likewise 
among them philosophers and divines, 
whom they called Saronides, who are held in 
great veneration and esteem, through whom 
they present their thank-offerings to the 
deity; these Druids or Bards are obeyed 
both in peace and war.”- This valuable 
fragment of antiquity discloses the interest- 
ing fact of the existence in this island, above 
2000 years ago, of a Circular Temple, of 
a City dedicated to the Sun, and under the 
immediate superintendence of Bards or 
Druids, called Saronides. Now Saronides is 
a Greek patronymic, eomposed of Saron 
and Ides, the offspring of, or dependants on 
Saron, which latter word is thus defined by 
Bryant :—‘ Sar, is a rock or promontory, 
on which temples were erected, and deno- 
minated Sar-On, from the deity the Sun, 
to whom such temples were sacred. High 
groves, or rather hills, of ancient oaks were 
a'so named Saron, from a like dedication to 
the same deity. Hence the Saronian Bay 
in Greece.” Is it difficult then to assign a 
Ideality to these conjectures of Hecatceus 
and Diodorus? A cireular temple served 
by priests denominated Saron-ides, from 
some sacred hill or promontow called Sar- 
On, a name derived from an exclusive dedi- 
cation to Solar worship, all meet and meet 
alone in that county where the ancient 
Saron stil] preserves its appellation under 
its Latin termination of ‘‘Sarum,” and 
hence both that mount and the perplexing 
remnant of antiquity adjoining (Stone- 
henge) need no longer occupy the conjec- 
ture of the curious, as to their object, age, 
or ancient use. 


Roman AnTIQuitiEs. 


Letters from Rome say, that Messrs, 
Sabastido del Mato and F. Capransi, dealers 
in antiquities, having undertaken some ex- 
cavations, thirty-four miles from Rome, on 
the via Salaria, had fortunately discovered 
some statues of the muses, much resembling 
those found at the close of the eighteenth 
century, in the Tiburtine territory. They 
are Melpomene (the head of which was 
found last year), Polyhymnia, Erato, and, it 
is thought, Calliope. Among them was a 
superb semi-colossal head, supposed to be 
that of Sappho, well deserving to be in such 
company. Two other statues were found, 
but it is not agreed what they represent : 
one may be Urania. Great hopes are enter- 
tained of finding the remaining daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 

POETRY. 
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EPITAPH 


On the Rev. Cuarntes Symmons, D. D. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
YMMONS, farewell ! in thee is lost a mind 
High o’er the standard mass of human 
kind; 
A mind embellish’d with an ample store, 
Deriv’d from Grecian and from Roman lore. 
Thy noble version of the Manruan’s page 
So brightly glows with emulative rage, 
That British numbers Latian fire display, 
And only with our language will decay. 
The love of freedom warm’d thy patriot soul, 
Anxious to spread the flame from Pole to 
ole : [pen, 
Hence injur’d Mitton rous’d thy patriot 
To vindicate his worth from slavish men, 
Who to despotic pow’r base homage pay, 
And as their sordid int’rest prompts, obey. 
Snakspeare’s rapt Muse inspir’d thy latest 
aim, 
O’er widest realms to blazon Asion’s fame, 
While the rich ores of thy own native mine 
With fancy, judgment, taste, and feeling 
shine. 
Nor, while embolden’d by thy public zeal, 
Less was thy praise domestic worth to feel ; 
As Husband, Father, Brother, andas Friend, 
All duties to fulfil thy steady end. 
Ah! justly then thy relatives deplore 
The centre of their love is now no more ! 
But vain this fond attempt thy worth to tell— 
A friend's weak tribute—once again farewell! 


LINES 


Written impromptu, by Sir Lumtry Sker- 
FINGTON, Bart. in the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, at the Benefit of Miss Foore, 
on Wednesday, May 10, the last night 
of her engagement. 

MABIA departs !—’tis a sentence of dread, 

For the Graces turn pale, and the Fates 
droop their head ! 

In mercy to breasts that tumultuously burn, 

Dwell no more on departure—but speak of 


return, 
Since she goes, when the buds are just ready 
to burst, [first. 


In expanding its leaves, let the Willow be 

We here shall no longer find beauties in May ; 

It cannot be Spring, when Maria’s away : 

If vernal at all, ’tis an April appears, 

For the blossom flies off, in the midst of 
our tears. 


FAME. 


SAY what is Fame, that brings such cares 
to man, 
Yet spreads afar the hero’s mighty name ; 
What is the power, and what the mystic plan, 





Far deeper than the human mind can scan, 
That forms the charm of Fame ? 


Go to the Warrior with his conqu’ring band 
Leading to war, and vanquished lands to 


claim : 
Go to the prudent Statesman, whose com- 
mand [land, 


Spreads far around, and rules the fettered 
And ask him ** What is Fame ?” 


Go to the despot on his mighty throne, 
Whose oft-own’d pow’r adoring crowds 
proclaim ; 
Go to the darling Author, whom alone 
With laurelled bards, the flattering public 


own, 
And ask him ‘* What is Fame?” 

Yet in thyself th’ alluring spirit lies— 
Sure thou hast felt that softly stealing 

flame [rise, 

That tempts thee seek for golden dreams to 

And grasp the empty phantom as it flies ; 
This, this, indeed is Fame ! 

Hast thou ne’er pictured in thy teeming mind, 
(Nor tried the bright’ning prospects e’er 


to tame) 
Hast thou ne’er spread in all their charms 
combined [kind 


Th’ applause—the fear—the wonder of man- 
Clothed in the garb of Fame? 


The heart that pants for honours not pos- 
sessed, 
And future schemes of glory, feels the 
same ; 
The rude disturber of Ambition’s rest, 
That prompts new projects in the States- 
man’s breast, 
This is the spirit Fame ! 


High on a rock is laid the tempting bait, 
And martial music wakes the lambent 
flame : 
Clothed in the colours of its gaudy state, 
It calls the crowds too eager to be great, 
They swallow soon the prize—but mark 
their fate, 
They fall a prey to Fame! 


— Q— 


Epitocus 1s Eunucuum Terentit. 
A. V. Bourne. 1746. 


(Never before printed ; see p. 295.) 
Intrat Gnatho cum Tympanisté tympanum 
pulsante, 


Junius. 


Gwatuo loquitur. 
SISTE; tace ;—Gnatho sum Miles, cim 
gloria pulchra 
Evocat ad Martem, quis parasitus erit ? 
Aut quis venari coenas et prandia malit, 
Nobile cui stimulet pectus honoris amor? 
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Vix ben? conscriptus, quali ecce ego mu- 
nere cingor, 
Quam celsum ostendo ¢vjCodoy imperii ! 
Nec prece nec pretio, tantum gestamen 
adeptus, 
Sed propria omnino vi, meritisque meis. 
Ecce autem Aureoli mihi sunt, Solidique ni- 
tentes, 
Vestri qui dabitis nomina malitia. 
Aureolis Solidisque novis, hac insuperaddam, 
Arma, novas vestes, hospitiumque bonum. 
Vos animi fortes, quibus est vetus Anglica 
virtus, 
Vos, pudet imbelles quos residere domi, 
Vos, quibus est robur, solidoque in corpore 
vires, 
Vos, quibus est cordi Rex, Patriaequesalus, 
Nolite, ambitio populos ut vexet et urbes 
Gallica, pro libito diripiatque suo. 
Nec retrahat se quisquam, ideo excusabilis, 
armis 
Quod minus est aptus, militiaque rudis : 
Tres intr’ menses,—aut saltem quatuor, usu 
Ipse ego solertes vos, habilesque dabo. 
Primun, ire arrectos, et torva docebo tueri; 
Et deinde, ad numeros ferre, referre pedes; 
Prorsim, retrorsim, et quoquoversim, ire 
docebo, 
Et quem informabo cunque, Gradivus erit. 
Nec temeré hee dixi, vos huc accedite, lenti, 
Et calce a levo tres numerate gradus, 
Agrestis tu, tolle caput,—tu saeva tuere ; 
Passibus equatis pergite,—state,—bene. 
Ad levam stipate, ad dextram aperite pha- 
langem, [duo. 
Tu sta,—vos lateri huic clandite utrinque 
Perquam hee egregie 3 a leva dignoscere 
dextram [nium. 
Sunt quorum et studium poescit, et inge- 
Pergite ut incipitis de me, mea corda, mereri, 
Et fore promitto vos aliquando duces. 
Arma viros facient ; vosmet, simul arma ge- 
ratis, 
Scribatis, jubeo, protinus armigeros ; 
Hic lege, ut conclametis, Rex vivat ; idemque 
Tu repetas, Stentor noster, utrique manu. 
V. Bourne, 1746. 


—_}&— 
ANACREONTIC. 


Written for the Harmonic Socigty in 
Exeter. 


Apollo and Bacchus, we raise the glad 
song ! 

To Apollo and Bacchus due honours belong! 
Since with wine, mirth, and music, our 
pleasures are crown’d, [resound ! 
To the Gods of the feast let our praises 
When the charms of sweet music enliven the 
eart, [impart ; 
The rich juice of the grape shall fresh vigour 
And when wine, rosy wine, fills with glee 
every soul, [bowl. 
Wit and music shall soften and mellow the 

To Apollo and Bacchus, &c. 


Exeter, May 10. E. T, Pitcrim. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 11. 
MONG other trifles, which, at his re- 
quest, I communicated to Mr. A. Watts, 
for his Literary Souvenir, was the following. 
He omitted, however, the middle stanza; 
why—I cannot conceive. §R. Potwuexe. 
THE OLD OAK. 
se OAK of old time ! Thy hoary crest 
Still waves across this dim arcade— 
So tinctured from the crimson West ! 
How loved my Sires thy summer-shade ! 
Oft have I wooed thy branches bare, 
Thy wintry gloom, to cherish grief! 
Oft, opening to the vernal air, 
Young Joy flew bright from leaf to leaf. 
I caught, when first I drew my breath, 
Thy breezy whisperings from on high ! 
May the same murmurs sooth my death, 
And mingle with my latest sigh!” 


a Seri 
To the Memory of the Rev. J. B. Buakeway*, 


of Shrewsbury. 
WHEN Biaxeway died, the sons of Vir- 
tue shed [dead ; 


Those precious tears than can embalm the 

Such pious offerings from the good and wise, 

Shall consecrate the grave where BLakeway 
lies ! 

If genius, learning, and keen native sense, 

Disdaining pride, and scorning all pretence ; 

If s ffected, yet refin’d, 

Which spoke the real feelings of a mind 

Enrich’d from Nature with each generous 
thought, 

By culture into useful knowkdge wrought ; 

If toil unwearied in each noble plant, 

That grace the Christian and exalt the man ; 

If piety that could its warmth impart, 

And teach the ‘ true Religion of the Heart ;’ 

Can still the reverence of man demand : 

Buiakeway’s firm character shall ever stand 

High on thy records, Salop! and his name 

Demand from thee a Crown of civic fame t: 

Your gratitude shall mark his well-speut 
days, 

And fear alone a penury of praise. 


—— 


To Epwarp Honees Baity, Esq. R. A. 
On his Group at the Exhibition, 
FROM Poetry Art inspiration draws, 
Whilst Art from Poetry commands ap- 
plause ; 
The Rival Sisters Inspiration’s hand 
Pourtrays to life, as touch’d with Fancy's 
wand ; 
The Son of Genius shall for this receive 
Ev'n fairer meed than was adjudg’d his Eve. 
J.U. 








* See our Obituary for April, p. 369. 

+ Mr. B.’s assiduous attentions on all 
praiseworthy institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastic. 

t His assistance in the History of Shrews- 
bury. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, April 25. 


Upon the moving of the Order of the 
Day for the committal of the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s Smart Note Bitt, the Earl 
of Liverpool expressed his approbation of 
the principle of the measure, but objected 
to the final adoption of an arrangement 
which must, more or less, affect, or be 
affected by the state of the Currency of 
Scotland and Ireland, before the House 
had received the reports of the Scottish 
and Irish Committees appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject. He concluded by mov- 
ing as an amendment, that the Bill be com- 
mitted in three months.—The Marquis of 
Lansdown acquiesced in the reasonableness 
of the ground laid for the amendment; and 
after a few words from the Earls of Lau- 
derdale, Limerick, and Roslynn, and the Lord 
Chancellor, it was carried without a division. 





Tn the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. G. Lamb moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to allow the assistance of counse 
to persons charged with Felony ; the mo- 
tion gave rise to a debate of very great 
length, and of unusual interest.—The prin- 
cipal speakers were, beside Mr. Lamb, Mr. 
John Williams, Mr. H. Twiss, Mr. Scar- 
lett, Mr. Denman, and Mr. Brougham, who 
supported the motion. The Attorney and 
Solicitor General, and Messrs. Tindal, Peel, 
and Canning opposed it. The motion was 
rejected upon a division by a majority of 


105 to 36. 
—— &-— 
House or Commons, April 26. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Bright pressed for 
information respecting the Burmese war, 
which the latter described as scandalous 
and unprovoked—Mr. C. W’ynn, in an- 
swer, stated that he did not think the pre- 
sent a fit opportunity for discussing the 
merits of the Burmese war; but that an 
occasion would present itself during the 
progress of the Bill for defraying the ex- 
pense of the additional Naval force to be 
employed. 


April 27. Lord John Russell brought 
forward a motion for PartiaMentTary Re- 
rorM. The plan which he proposed for 
consideration at present, would not differ 
from that to which, upon former occasions, 
he had called their attention. He would 
take a hundred Members from the small 
Boroughs, which he would allow to return 
but one each ; and this rule being conceded 





to him, he would apply it by increasing the 
representations of the counties and larger 
towns. The principle which he recom- 
mended had been supported ari sanctioned 
by the concurring authorities of Lord Chath- 
am, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox. He would re- 
mind the House of the*words of the last, 
in 1793, in support of the measure which 
he cm better At that period Mr. Fox 
gave it as his advice, that they should not 
pull down the fabric of their constitution ; 
they should examine it with care and at- 
tention; renewing where it ought to be re- 
newed, and repairing where it ought to be 
repaired. His Lordship went over the usual 
line of argument on this subject, and con- 
cluded by moving, ‘that the present state 
of the Representation requires the serious 
consideration of the House.’””— Mr. Den- 
nison strenuously opposed the motion. He 
said that the consistent principles upon which 
the Government of the country were con- 
ducted should, in his opinion, be referred to 
the constitution of that House. He was 
not biind to, or unconscious of, certain in- 
consistencies. He was not insensible of 
certain incongruities which existed at pre- 
sent, but he much feared that in such com- 
plicated machinery, by making an effort at 
improvement, -he should destroy that which 
was mosc valuable. He marked, with the 
noble Lord, (Lord J. Russell) the incon- 
veniencies of the present system; but he 
was not prepared to come up to the same 
results—he was not prepared with him to 
destroy the fabric of the Constitution. That 
fabric was constructed with many objects, 
and for many purposes. It was not erected 
with the single design of simple uniformity 
— it still retained the basis of its original 
nature and Gothic origin. He still viewed 
it with admiration and with awe, and would 
not suffer it to be touched by the hands of 
Reform, however specious. (Cheers.)—Mr. 
Holhouse supported the motion in a 
speech of uncommon ability. Lord 
Gower said he would fairly avow his deter- 
mination to oppose the proposed species of 
reform, because he was convinced, that if 
carried into operation it would effect the de- 
struction of the most valuable institutions 
of the country.—Mr. 4. Lamb said nobody 
could wish more than himself to see know- 
ledge advance, and improvements extend, 
but he considered the present plan so doubt- 
ful in its results, as to render it unsafe to 
adopt it as a legislative measure, — The 
House divided: — Ayes 123; Noes 247; 
Majority against the motion 124. 
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The Banx Cuarter AMENDMENT Butt 
was read a third time and passed. . 

The Sprinc Gun Bitt was lost on the 
motion for the third reading by a majority 
of one. 








April 28. Mr. Spring Rice presented two 
petitions, one complaining of the exclusion 
of the Roman Catuorics from corporate 
offices, and the other of the violation of the 
treaty of Limerick, meaning only that they 
should lie on the table, and reserving the 
argument for a future occasion.— Mr. Daw- 
son, in a very energetic and argumentative 
speech, contended, that the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics was not a violation of the 
treaty of Limerick. That treaty stipulated 
that they were to enjoy all the privileges of 
which they were in possession in the reign 
of Charles If.; but he could show that they 
did not enjoy the privilege of a seat in Par- 
liament ; for that in the first Parliament that 
sat after the Restoration, the House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution that no persons 
should be admitted to a seat who had not 
taken the regular oaths, And, further, that 
in the same reign, an Act passed the British 
Parliament, positively excluding all Catho- 
lies from a seat in either House.—Mr. Spring 
Rice, in answer, stated that the Resolution 
of the House of Commons was incompetent 
to invalidate a solemn treaty, and that the 
British Parliament had not at the period in 
question the power of enacting laws for the 
government of Ireland.—The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral and Mr. Peel, supporting the argument 
of Mr. Dawson, contended, that the posi- 
tions laid down in the petition were not 
founded in fact, and that the exclusion of 
the Roman Catholics from political power 
was not in violation of the treaty of Limerick. 

Upon the motion for the third reading of 
the Crrminat Justice Bitz, Mr. J. Smith 
considered the system of Police in London 
defective in not having a Board to which 
the individual Magistrates might report their 
proceedings. — Mr. Peel answered, that it 
would be an interpolation between them and 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment injurious to the public service. He 
thought, however, some advantage might 
be derived from a local extension of the 
Police. 

On the third reading of the Cuarinc- 
Cross Imrrovement Bitt, Mr. Arluthnot 
stated, that the Commissioners would lose 
no time in carrying it into execution con- 
sistently with the interests of the parties 
affected by it. He had communicated with 
the Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of 
Exeter on the subject of widening the Strand 
opposite Exeter Change, and that not only 
these Noblemen, but all other persons in- 
terested as proprietors, were anxious for the 
attainment of so desirable an object. 

On the motion for the second reading of 
the East Inpia Navat Force But, Mr, 
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Bright insisted that the Finances of the 
East India Conpenr should be previously 
submitted to Parliamentary examination. 
Mr. Wynn, in answer, stated that a naval 
force, in aid of the military operations in 
India, being a novel feature in the mode of 
warfare, had not been contemplated in the 
East India Company’s charter, and, there- 
fore, the present Bill for regulating the 
method in which the expences of that ser- 
vice were to be defrayed, was become ne- 


cessary. 
a aa 
House or Lorps, May 1. 


Lord King presented a petition from the 
weavers of Manchester, praying for a repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The noble Lord spoke 
with his accustomed asperity of the agricul- 
tural interest, and attributed to the Corn 
Laws the existing distresses in the northern 
counties.—The Marquis of Lansdown inti- 
mated, that the Corn Laws could have but 
a small share in producing the distress in 
the manufacturing districts, which, he said, 
could be sufficiently accounted for by the 
over-trading of the last year, and by the 
measures taken for the regulation of the 
currency. He concluded by avowing an 
Opinion, that Parliament was bound to af- 
ford some direct pecuniary relief to the suf- 
ferers.—The Earl of Liverpool deprecated 
the proposition of the noble Marquis, 
which, he said, was without precedent in 
England, though to Ireland (a country 
without Poor Laws) a grant, indeed, had 
been made. He preferred to afford the di- 
rect relief required by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion ; and, though he confessed that it was 
impossible to trace the distresses of the ma- 
nufacturers to the operation of the Corn 
Laws, still as the effect of these laws would 
be to aggravate distress, he thought Par- 
liament ought not to separate without giv- 
ing to Ministers the power to suspend them. 
—The Earls of Malmestury, Grosvenor, and 
Lauderdale, disapproved of the attempt to 
repeal the Corn Laws by a side wind: they 
first pointed out the utter absurdity of the 
opinion that the manufacturers could gain 
by any measure likely to depress the agri- 
cultural interest, and the last ascribed with- 
out hesitation all the distresses of the coun- 
try to the measures so unnecessarily and so 
unreasonably taken for the contraction of 
the currency.—The Earl of Liverpool ex- 
plained, that what he thought Ministers 
ought to ask from Parliament, in the pre- 
sent juncture, would be permission to allow 
the sale of corn already in the country under 
bond, and of the importation of foreign 
grain, upon payment of a duty at the rate 
of 12s. the quarter.—Earl Grey strongly re- 
monstrated against the proposed separation 
of Parliament, in the present circumstances 
of the country. He denied that the Corn 
Laws had produced any part of the public 
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lic distress, but imputed great mischief to 
the threat thrown out by Ministers, with 
respect to those laws, which, he said, had 
produced a most pernicious fluctuation in 
the price of provisions. The measures now 
menaced by Lord Liverpool, would, he said, 
operate more injuriously in the same way. 


—_@— 
House or Commons, May 2. 


Mr. Canning brought forward a motion 
for the House going into a Committee on 
the subject of allowing the Corn at pre- 
sent in bond to come into the market.— 
Sir T. Lethbridge opposed the motion, on 
the ground that it would encourage the er- 
roneous idea that the Corn Laws were the 
cause of the present distress, and recom- 
mended a grant by Parliament in aid of the 
Poor-rates as the preferable mode of relief. 
He also urged its injurious effect upon the 
agricultural interest. He concluded with 
moving an amendment, ** That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the distress of the manufacturing 
districts.” —Mr. Canning disowned any idea 
of interfering with the Corn Laws, and re- 
presented the proposed measure as merely 
an expedient for relieving the present dis- 
tress.—Mr. Huskisson urged that the high 
price of Corn was an aggravation of the 
present distress, and that the proposed mea- 
sure, by preventing a further rise, must ne- 
cessarily alleviate it. If the price should rise 
to 80s. the sudden inundation of foreign 
corn would be attended with the most in- 
jurious comsequences to the agriculturists. 
— Mr. JV. Whitmore entered into a compa- 
rative statement of the quantity and price 
of corn in several years, in order to show 
the injurious effect of the Corn Laws. Se- 
veral other members having delivered their 
opinions on the subject, the House divided 
on the motion for going into a Committee, 
which was carried by a large majority. The 
first resolution, allowing wheat in bond to 
come into the market, on payment of a duty 
of twelve shillings, was then agreed to. 


— po 
House or Lorps, May 5. 

The Bishop of Ferns called the attention 
of the House to the subject of the Irisu 
Cuarter Scnoots; and, in a speech of 
considerable length and great force, repelled 
the charges made against the constitution 
and conduct of these establishments, made 
in the Reports of the Irish Education Com- 
missioners. He pointed ovt a multitude of 
inconsistencies, omissions, and contradic- 
tions in the Report in question, which he 
charitably ascribed to haste, but which he 
showed to have the effect of the most inge- 
nious and most unfriendly misrepresentation, 





The House or Commons, the same day, 
went into a Committee on the proposition 








[May, 
of Ministers, for admitting Forsren Corn. 
—Mr. Canning, in a speech of great elo- 
quence, proposed that his Majesty, by Order 
in Council, might at any time, between the 
close of the present and the commencement 
of the next Session of Parliament, permit 
the entry for home consumption of any 
quantity of warehoused foreign wheat, not 
exceeding 500,000 quarters; but such Order 
in Council to be good for two months only. 
His Majesty might impose conditions on 
the admission to home consumption, and 
particularly fix a duty not higher than that 
imposed by the Act of 1822.—A debate of 
some length followed, Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, Mr. Holme Sumner, Mr. Portman, 
Mr. Bennett, and several other members 
opposing the motion, and Sir John Se- 
bright, Mr. Carus Wilson, Mr. Heathcote, 
Sir W. Wynn, Lord Milton, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, all leading members of what is 
called the landed interest, supporting it. 
Besides these, Mr. Canning’s proposition 
was seconded by Mr. Secretary Peel in a 
speech of extraordinary ability, and by 
several other members ; ultimately the mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 


—@— 
House or Commons, May 8. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the bringing up of the Report of the 
Committee on the Corn Laws.—Mr. Bar- 
ing thought that the present cause of dis- 
tress was, want of credit, He objected 
to temporary legislation on the question of 
Corn, aud he objected much more to grant 
the required powers to the King’s Govern- 
ment, to persons who had so mismanaged 
all these questions from the beginning of 
the Session.—Mr. Huskisson was surprised 
that Hon. Members should countenance an 
opinion that the introduction of so inconsi- 
derable a quantity as 300,000 quarters of 
corn (which was all that was now in bond) 
could materially depress the corn markets. 
It had been said that the alarm was occa- 
sioned principally by the introduction of the 
500,000 quarters which might be brought 
into the country in the course of the next 
six months (Hear, hear). But he thought 
it had been stated as fairly and as clearly as 
possible, that this was a measure of confi- 
dence to be acted upon according to the 
circumstances of the country during the 
next six months, and not a measure which 
his Majesty's Government was bound to 
carry into effect under any circumstances. 
(Cheers). It was upon that ground that 
his Majesty’s Government asked the power 
from the House.—Mr. Canning defended 
the conduct of Ministers, contending that 
the existing exigency justified a suspension 
of the Corn Laws. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman said the points for consideration 
were—Was it necessary that the Govern- 
ment should interfere at all ?—and have 
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they interfered in the proper direction and 
degree? On the first proposition he shew- 
ed that there was not a dissentient voice ; 
and he maintained that those who supported 
the first on the ground of the exigency, 
ought in mere consistency to support the 
second, which is only to come into opera- 
tion if the exigency should continue or in- 
erease. 

On a division, there appeared—For bring- 
ing up the report 185; against it 58; ma- 


jority 127. 
— 
House or Lorps, May 9. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in moving the 
Criminat Justice AMENDMENT BiL1, ob- 
served, that the increase of crime during 
the last seven years was far greater than in 
the seven years preceding; but that the 
amount of heinous crime was considerably 
less, and the increase of crime in the Me- 
tropolis and its vicinity was not so great as 
in the country. The diminution of heinous 
crime might be fairly attributed to an im- 
proved state of civilization; and the in- 
crease of crime generally, which is con- 
sequently in the amount of the lighter of- 
ences, was a result that might be fairly 
attributed, at least in part, to the increase 
in population. 





May11. The Earl of Malmestury brought 
forward a motion, “* That the House, al- 
though sincerely anxious to contribute to 
the fullest extent of its power to the relief 
of the suffering classes, thought it not ex- 
pedient to pass any measures for the altera- 
tion or suspension of the existing system of 
the Corn Laws without a previous inquiry 
into the alleged necessity for such an alte- 
ration or suspension, and into the effect 
which they might produce on the relative 
interests of the Growers and Consumers of 
British Corn.” The noble Earl prefaced 
his motion by a speech, in which he pledged 
himself that in a week, and by the examiua- 
tion of only six honest and intelligent ma- 
nufacturers, he would prove that the Corn 
Laws had nothing whatever to do with the 
present distress, and that the dread of a fa- 
mine price during the recess, was totally 
unfounded and unjusified.— Earl Bathurst 
opposed the Resolution, as ambiguous and 
unnecessary; and contended that if an 
inquiry were once instituted, instead of 
a week, it would occupy months after 
months, and yet lead to no satisfactory re- 
sult. The noble Earl then vindicated the 
course followed by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
as most consistent with their duty and the 
Constitution; and concluded that the House 
should now acljourn.—After a discussion of 
considerable length, in which the Earl of 
Liverpool and. most of the Peers connected 
with the Agricultural Interest, took part, 
the House divided, when the proposed Re- 
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solution was negatived by a majority of 99, 
the numbers being 166 to 67. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Corn Importation Bitt, for ad- 
mitting 500,000 quarters of corn, if neces- 
sary, was debated at great length; and on 
the question of the second reading, was car- 
tied by a majority of 124—the numbers 
being 189 to 65. 


— 
House or Lorvs, May 19. 

The Bishop of Ferns moved for a number 
of returns, comprehending every possible in- 
formation respecting the amount and cir- 
cumstances of the property of the Srish 
Church, in order, as he said, to lay that 
greatly misrepresented subject fairly before 
the public. His Lordship mentioned the 
result of two calculations which he had 
made—the first, as to the averrge income 
of the parochial clergy in Ireland, which, 
he said, did not exceed 252/. a year; the 
other, as to the income of the Bishops, 
which he showed from the returns before 
the House, and from Mr. L. Foster's evi- 
dence of the value of each Archbishop’s or 
Bishop’s interest in his see lands, not to ex- 
ceed upon an average 4,6001. per ann. sub- 
ject to a deduction of at least seven hun- 
dred pounds a year, on the footing of dila- 
pidations and repairs. Return ordered. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Brougham brought forward a mo- 
tion on the subject of West éypia Sta- 
very. He concluded a very long speech, 
with moving a resolution to the effect, that 
the Colonial Legislatures having obstinately 
resisted the declared wishes of Parliament, 
aud of his Majesty’s Government, Parlia- 
ment would take the subject of West India 
Slavery into consideration early in the next 
Session. After some discussion, the motion 
wss negatived by a majority of 100 to 38.— 
The House then adjourned to Friday the 
26th. 





Hovss or Lorns, May 26. 
The Royal assent was given by Commis- 
sion to no less than 112 Bills. 





In the Hovsre or Commons, Lord John 
Russell brought forward his Resolutions 
respecting Bribery and Corruption at Elec- 
tions, which (a circumstance that neces- 
sarily happens very rarely) was only carried 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, the 
numbers being 62 on both sides. 

Mr. Tierney spoke at great length on the 
Small Note question, and blamed severely 
what he denominated the vacillation of His 
Majesty’s Ministers in respect to it. A 
long conversation followed, which, there 
being no motion before the House, gra- 


dually died away. 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


—_—@— 


MADRID. 


Letters from Madrid, of the 20th of April, 
represent that country as in a sad and hu- 
miliated state; the cruisers of the South 
American Republics are so daring as to in- 
tercept the communication between the 
ports, land on the coast to procure pro- 
visions, and, in short, keep the coast in a 
state of blockade. It is also stated from 
Corunna, that the smugglers of Gallicia are 
at open war with the militia, and have cap- 
tured 30 of them, six of whom they shot. 


@REECE. 


Our readers will peruse with deep regret 
the lamentable account of the fall of Mis- 
solonghi—an event attended with the loss of 
many lives, and with the captivity of a still 
greater number of unfortunate Greek wo- 
men and children.—It appears that the gar- 
rison, having become desperate from the 
total want of provisions, and the failure of 
the Greek fleet, under Admiral Miaulis, to 
throw supplies into the town, determined 
on the 22d of April to retire from the place, 
A sortie was accordingly made by 800 men, 
under two Chieftains, with the hope to gain 
possession of one of the batteries upon the 
sea shore, which was defended by a large 
body of Arabs; and the town, at the same 
time, was partially set fire to, with the view 
of diverting the attention of the besiegers.— 
It. was hoped, that by this attack, a way 
would be opeved for the remainder of the 
garrison ; but this plan had been foreseen 
by the Turks, and their posts so strongly 
reinforced, that after attempting in vain to 
force a passage, by caring the battery, the 
band, led by the two Chieftains, dispersed, 
and endeavoured to save themselves by gain- 
ing the mountains.—The alarm created by 
their dispersion was quickly communicated 
to those who were to follow on this hazard- 
ous enterprise, who now abandoned their 
posts, oa sought shelter in small numbers 
in the most tenable places in the neighbour- 
hood of the uel 4 the midst of the con- 
fusion, the Turkish troops rushed on from 
the sea and land side, and took possession 
of the fortifications, to which, as a signal 
of victory, they set fire—They then poured 
into the town and put to the sword, or made 
prisoners, all who opposed them.—The loss 
sustained by the Turks on this occassion is 
not reported ; but the obstinacy of the con- 
flict may be estimated by the fact, that al- 
though between 2 and 3,000 Greeks pe- 
rished in the town, and at the foot of the 
mountain, only 150 are reported to have 
been taken alive. Of the women and child- 


ren, a considerable number are said to have 
destroyed themselves, or to have. been drown- 
ed; but above 3,000 have been returned as 
prisoners. 

On the 2d of April, the two Commanders, 
Ibrahim Pacha and the Seraskier, had, it 
appears, sent. a summons to the town with 
an offer of terms, and a promise to the in- 
habitants that their lives should be spared 
on giving up their arms; and that they 
should be at liberty to proceed to any part 
of the Turkish dominions, but these pro- 
posals were peremptorily rejected, 


EAST INDIES. 


A despatch, dated January 17th, 1896, 
has been received at the East India House 
from the Secretary to the Government at 
Fort St. George, enclosing a copy of a des- 
patch from Brigadier-General Willoughby 
Cotton to that Government, announcing 
the Ratification of a Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the British and Burmese Nations. 
The treaty was made on the 3d January, at 
Patanagoh, some miles in advance of Mee- 
aday, opposite to Malloon, up to which 
= the Burmese had been pursued by the 

adras force under Brigadier-General Cot- 
ton. The terms are, “ the cessation of the 
four provinces of Arracan, and those of 
Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, on the Tenasserim 
coast; and payment of one crore of rupees 
(about a million sterling) by instalments : 
the provinces or kingdoms of Munypore, 
Assam, Cachar, and Zeatung, to be placed 
under princes to be nominated by the East 
India Company. Residents, with an escort 
of 50 men, to be at each Court; British 
ships to he admitted into Burmese ports, to 
land their cargoes free of duty, not to un- 
ship their rudders, or land their guns ; Bur- 
mese ships to have the same privileges in 
British ports. No persons to he molested 
for their opinions or conduct during the 
war.” The Sees nation to be included in 
the peace.—Previous to the above ratifica- 
tion, the Burmese had been completely de- 
feated, in the neighbourhood of Prome.— 
See p. 359. 

Advices from Bhurtpore, to the 24th of 
December, 1825, appear in the Calcutta 
Government Gazette of the 2d of Janzary, 
1826, which state that this place, since the 
termination of the Burmese war, becomes an 
object of universal interest with all who 
speculate on Indian politics. ‘The City is 
about 31 miles North by West from Agra, 
lying in lat. 27 deg. 17 min. N.; long. 77 deg. 
23 min. E. The State, of which it is the 
capital, occupies an area of alpout 5,000 
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mare miles, and is included the 
or tee of the Confederation which was 
under the tection of the English Go- 
vyernment. Doorjun Saul, the present occu- 
pier of the throne, is of the Jaut tribe; he 
is deemed an usurper, and there is a party 
within the fortress favourable to the lawful 
heir. Upon this division of parties among 
the besieged, the besiegers build great 
hopes. On the other hand, Doorjun Saul 
relies on the strength of his fortifications, 
which resisted the desperate attacks of Lord 
Lake in 1805. The case, however, is widely 
different at present : Lord Lake’s army was 
scarcely a third of Lord Combermere’s in 
number ; he had little or no heavy artillery ; 
and the pressing hostilities of other powers 
left him little time or means for reducing 
Bhurtpore. The present besiegers consist 
of 20,000 horse, and 12 regular battalions 
of infantry, and it is said they have 100 
pieces of ordnance. Their line, which ex- 
tends 18 miles, is so disposed as nearly to 
encircle the town. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber the first parallel was completed, and 
they were to open their fire that day with a 
battery of two mortars, and six 18-pound 
guns, against the North-east angle of the 
fortress. 

[Since writing the above, the important 
intelligence has been received of the capture 
of Bhurtpore by storm, when the Usurper 
and his son were made prisoners.] 


BATAVIA. 

In @ private communication, it is stated, 
“ The affairs of this Government wear & 
gloomy aspect; their finances are in a dis- 
tressed state, owing to large debts, and the 
amount of paper money in circulation a 
great, and little silver to be had, as you wil 
suppose, when silver guilders range in the 
several divisions of the Island at from 35 to 
20; they are bought by this Government at 
20 to 22, to pay their troops. The policy 
pursued during the last five years by Go- 
vernment has brought this Colony to the 
verge of its ruin; the natives have disco- 
vered the weakness of the Dutch, and are 
taking advan of it in many of their pos- 
sessions. In Java the natives, interior of 
Samarang, have taken the field since July, 
and the Government acknowledged that it 
has not power to put down this serious re- 
bellion. Many soldiers have been sacrificed, 
and with no other effect than teaching the 
insurgents how to fight, to retreat, and to 
value the Dutch power; their leaders are 
getting bolder every day. ‘The Dutch forces 
are now compelled to remain inactive in 
their several fortresses. The object of the 
leaders of the insurrection is to establish the 
native power, independently of European 
control. 

Accounts of a more recent date than the 

Gent. Mas. May, 1826. 
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eding, mention that by order of the 
Dutch Government, all the ports of Batavia 
are to be declared free to the trade, of all 
nations. The war in Batavia was also termi- 
nated in consequence of the Dutch authori- 
ties having promised the native Princes pro- 
tection for their property and persons, what- 
ever their previous conduct may have been. 


AFRICA, 


Dispatches received at the Colonial Office 
announce the death of Major-General Sir 
Charles Turner, Governor of Sierra Leone, 
who expired on the 70h of March. Two of 
the late Governor's nieces {the only sur- 
viving members out of seven of his family, 
whom he took out with him a year siuce,) 
have come home in the Sir William Wal- 
lace, as also two invalid officers. Mr. 
M‘Caulay, senior member of the Council, 
was appointed Governor pro tempore. 

The Gazette of May 16 contains an ac- 
count of some successful operations, by the 
late Major-General Turner, in the Sherbro’ 
country, against slave dealers, who had re- 
solved to re-establish that trade, and who 
*€ are all mulattoes, descendants of Euro- 
peans, strangers to the soil, and men gene- 
rally educated in England.” One country 
king, 2 chiefs, 3 headmen, and 15 men, 
were taken prisoners. Although the bar of 
the Gallinas river (says Gen. Turner) is an 
extre:nely difficult and hazardous under- 
taking, i think that, by blockading them, 
and making a strong party there, I shall 
completely break up the slave»trade, and 
stop for ever, from those shores, the export 
of near 30,000 slaves annually ; substituting 
agriculture, security of person and property, 
industry, civilization, and knowledge of the 
blessings of the Christian religion. 

In p. 265 we gave some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the route of Captain Clapper- 
ton and his party in the interior of Africa. We 
have now to record the melancholy intelli- 
—— of the death of Captain Pearce and Dr. 

orrison from the baneful effects of the 
climate. They were both valuable members 
of this a undertaking. Capt. Pearce 
was a highly-gifted naval officer, and much 
respected by all the service. A letter from 
Jennah, dated Dec. 24, written by Mr. 
Houston,* states that in consequence of Dr. 





* Mr. Houston is a British merchant, 
who, when the party arrived at Bedagry, on 
the 29th of Nov. not only arranged for them 
a safe passage on palanquins through the 
King of Badagry’s dominions, but agreed to 
accompany them to the next kingdom, Hio, 
or Eyo, about five days’ journey of twenty- 
five miles each, and there to settle a palaver 
with the king of that country, who is in 
constant coinmunication with Nyffe, and 
other parts of Houssa. 
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Morrison’s severa indisposition, and after 
having advanced from Jennah about 20 miles, 
he was under the necessity of being sent back 
to the coast, but that the others were reco- 
vering. In a few days after their return to 
Jennah, Dr. Morrison and his servant both 
died. _On the 10th of January Mr. Houston 
writes to his agent from Chindo, saying, that 
he found, in his aa from —— 
Engua, that Captain rton en 
ill a4 fever, m4 his _ Richard the 
same, but that both were convalescent, and 
proceeding to their destination; and con~ 
cludes by saying, “‘@here is no fear for 
Clapperton's health now; in a short time he 
will have accomplished what has been the 
object of other nations,—that of travelling 
from west to east of the great. African con- 
tinent. During the last five days we have 
been crossing the mountains of Kong, which, 
through the whole of that distance, are the 
most romantic and beautiful that can be 
imagined. We are now, | suppose, 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, in a fine at- 
mosphere, the thermometer 89 te 90 deg. 
(we have had it 98 deg.) and in lat. 8 deg. 
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23 min. 30 sec., and half-way to Katonga, at 
which place, as we now — so much faster, 
we hope to arrive in — days. I shall 
see C across the Niger, and return 
with - sen He is again See well, and 
as hard as a Fellatuh.” By a letter from 
Clapperton to Captain Willes, dated ua, 
28thef December, he says, ‘ It is a 
fortune that I have nothing to communicate 
but the worst of news. “fo Pearce died 
yesterday, and I buried him to-day as respect- 
ably as-1 eould, all the people of the town 
paying the greatest attention while I read the 
funeral service over his remains.” 


AMERICA, 


It appears that the commercial navy of 
the United States, in point of tonnage, 
is approaching rapidly to an equality with 
our own, being stated at between 16 and 
1,700,000. Our own amounts to somewhat 
above 2,500,000. But then America, in 
1739, possessed only a tonnage of 279,588, 
scarcely one sixth of the present amount, 
while at the same period we possessed two- 
thirds of our present tonnage. 


er NS 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


RIOTS AND DISTRESSES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Owing to the unparalleled stagnation of 
trade, and the consequent want of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, the greatest distress 
has for some time prevailed, and apprehen- 
sions were long entertained of some serious 
disturbance. It appears that on the rejee- 
tion of Mr. Whitmore’s Motion for ,re- 
pealing the Corn Bill, all hopes of amelio- 
ration were abandoued. The unemployed 
and starving workmen were driven to de- 
spair, and they broke out into open riot. 
Reports of an intended rising had been pre- 
viously circulated at Blackburn; and, on 
the 24th of April, accounts were received 
from Accrington, and its vicinity, that a 
mob, consisting of several thousand men, 
had marched, some armed with pikes and 
others with bludgeons, and a part even with 
fire arms, into the village, and proceeded to 
the factory of Messrs. Sykes. A party of 
the First Dragoon Guards, stationed at 
Blackburn, were immediately despatched ; 
and they met the mob proceeding in the 
direction of Blackburn ; but having no one 
wish them competent to give the necessary 
orders, they were obliged to let them pass. 
On arriving at the place of their destina- 
tion, they found the mob had entered the 
factory, and entirely destroyed all the power- 
looms, but had not injured any other pro- 
perty. It also appears that they went to the 
power-loom mill of Mr. Burey, and there de- 
stroyed all the looms, and had repeated the 
same at the factory of Messrs. Walmaley. 





The mob marched into Blackburn about 
two o'clock, with their pikes, &c. on their 
shoulders, and proceeded directly to the 
factory of Messrs. Eccles and Co, the 
principal power-loom establishment in the 
town. The people belonging to the fac- 
tory left their employment, and the doors 
were fastened. The mob forced the door, 
and a great number of them went in, 
and destroyed all the looms, and cast 
oo of the work through the windows 

eanwhile the remainder of the military 
were mustered, and went to the spot, ac- 
companied by a Magistrate, who read the 
Riot Act. The soldiers then rode into the 
yard, where part of the mob were with 
pikes in their hands, and succeeded in 
seizing a considerable number of the pikes, 
and took three men prisoners. A part of 
the mob pelted the soldiers and the magis- 
trates with stones, on which the soldiers 
fired their carbines, which were only loaded 
with blank cartridges, About three o'clock 
a party of soldiers proceeded to Grimshaw 
Park, near Blackburn, where there ‘s an- 
other power-loom establishment. A crowd 
gradually collected, and about five o'clock 
the men who had es from Eccles and 
Co.’s factory, joined them, and began to 
pelt the soldiers with stones, and then madea 
regular attack upon them, armed with pikes. 
The ground on which the soldiers were, lies 
very much exposed, and after several at- 
tempts to defend the place, they were at 
last overpowered, and a portion of the mob 
entered the factory and demolished the 
looms. Shots were exchanged between the 
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soldiers and the Snot iy a Oe 
killed, and others wounded. soldiers, 
however, succeeded in taking some of the 
ringleaders prisoners, and were ¢xa- 
mined before a Magistrate, and conveyed to 
the House of Correction, at Preston, es- 
ected by a party of soldiers. 

The town continued in the most feverish 
state of alarm; the Riot Act. was read in 
various places, and parties of the military 
patrolled the ‘streets. The men who con- 
ducted the attack on the factories were all 
from the neighbouring villages. 

No damage was done to the spinning part 
of any of the factories, nor even to the 
windows, the sole object of attack being 
the power looms. 

Similar disturbances, attended by the de- 
molition of power-locms, took place at 
Preston, Clitheroe, Rochdale, &c. Some 
manifestations of riot also appeared at Man- 
chester ; but serious consequences were pre- 
vented, by the promptitude of the police 
and military. 

On the 3d of May, a lamentable riot, at- 
tended with bloodshed, oecurred at Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire. A mob, of about 1000 

rsons, proceeded to the mills of Messrs. 

orsfall, and commenced breaking the win- 
dows. Colonel Tempest, panied by a 
number of constables, read the Riot Act, 
but the mob continued to throw stones at 
the windows and doors. The persons in 
care of the mill then fired about 20 shots 
at the mob, and severely wounded eight men 
and two boys, who were taken to the Dis- 
pensary. ‘Two troops of the Yorkshire Hus~ 
sars, with Lord Grantham and Col. York at 
their head, eded to the place, when 
part of the mob retired, the remainder having 
the audacity to stop and throw stones at the 
nilitary, who charged them, and forced them 
to disperse. One of the men wounded at 
Bradford, of the name of Bairstow, is since 
dead 





His Majesty’s Government adopted the 
Most prompt and effective measures to re- 
press this formidable spirit of insubordina- 
tion and riot. Troops were immediately sent 
from London, Dublin, and various parts of 
the country, to the disturbed districts, 
Moreover, the munificent donation of his 
Majesty, and the subscriptions of the pub- 
lic, to alleviate the distresses of the unem- 
pleyed weavers, together with the seasonable 
release of cora in bond, all powerfully ope- 
rated to allay the storm; and the spirit of 
discontent, or at least of disturbance, has 
now ily subsided. 

On the 2d of May a public meeting was 
convened at the City of London Tavern, by 
the Lerd Mayor, to consider the best means 
of affording relief to the many working ma- 
bufacturers now in distress, for want of em- 
preg At the appointed hour, a crowd, 
ike that which besieges the doors of a 
theatre on the sight of some novel exhibi- 
tion, was formed by the numbers pressing 
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in t offer their money for this benevolent 
—_ There were present, the Lord 

ayor, who took the chair at two o'clock; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Bishops 
of London, Chester, and Chichester; Lord 
Harewood, Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Smith, Earls of Bridgenorth and Dara- 
ley, &e. The subscription was headed by 
a munificent donation from his Majesty (in 
addition to upwards of 5000/. previously 
bestowed on similar objects) of 2000/.; the 
Marquis of Stafford, the muuificent dona- 
tion of 10001.; Sir Robert Peel 500/.; Mr. 
Rothschild 500/.; the Lord Chancellor, and 
Lords Liverpool and Harrowby, each 2001. ; 
Mr. Canning, Lord Bexley, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Huskisson, 
100/. each, &e. &e.; so that the collection 
amounted to near 18,0001. This noble 
example has been foHowed by a public sub- 
scription, which already exceeds 100,0001. 
The same benevolent spirit has been emu- 
lated throughout the kingdom, and nearly 
every town has contributed its quota to- 
wards alleviating the miseries of their starv- 
ing fellow-creatures. 


Titue Cause.—Goodenough v. Allway and 
others —JITa the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
at Westminster, this cause lately came on 
to be heard before his Honor, on a question 
which has been in controversy for more 
than two and twenty years. The rector 
sdught the tithe of hay in kind within his 
parish of Yate; which the occupiers op- 
posed, by setting up a modus or customary 
payment of two pence per load in lieu of 
tithe of hay. The question, it appeared on 
argument, had once been depending be- 
tween the parties in the Court of Exche- 
quer, whence an issue was framed and sent 
to Gloucester, and a verdict was found in 
favour of the defendants, claiming the mo- 
dus, Upon this decision a suit was brought 
by plaintiff in the Court of Chancery, 
against the same and other defendants, to 
impeach such verdict; and upon a hearing 
in 1820, the Vice-Chancellor sent a case 
for argument before the Judges of the 
Court vf King’s Bench; who, on hearing, 
certified the modus to be bad in law, and 
his Honor, on further direction, ordered 
full tithes and arrears to be paid the rector, 
with costs of suit. To these decisions and 
judgments the defendants appealed to the 
Lord Chancellor, and such appeal is yet de- 
pending; but upon a refusal on the part of 
the defendants to account in the mean 
time for tithe of hay accruing due to the 
rector, he was obliged, in support of his 
rights, to file fresh bills against the 
occupiers generally to account. Upon 
which proceeding (the answer and exa- 
mination of witnesses being had) the 
cause came on for argument, as before 
stated, on Saturday last; when the Vice- 
Chancellor was pleased to confirm his 
former view and judgment of the case, by 
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decreeing an account since 18—, to be ren- 
dered and paid to the rector, with costs of 
suit; asalso costs of taking such account: 
and he was pleased powerfully to state his 
view of the case, by puinting out the prin- 
ciples which governed his former as well as 
present decree, in relevancy to the modus as 
laid by the defendants, and most clearly 
developed the uncertainty and *~)”juity of 
the alleged modus. 

Tue New Custom-Hovuse.—The King 
v. Henry Peto.—Pleadings were heard in 
the Court of Exchequer on Wednesday 17th 
May, upon a bond which had been given 
to his Majesty by the defendant, condi- 
tionally that a new Custom-house should 
be built in the city of London, according to 
certain plans and specifications.—The At- 
toonep-enendh, on the part of the Crown, 
argued at great length, and called various 
witnesses to prove, that the conditions of 
the bond had not been fulfilled, and in 
consequence of the insecure foundation the 
building had fallen into ruins. Mr. Scar- 
lett, who was retained for the defendant, 
maintained that Mr. Petro had complied with 
the direction of Mr. Laing, the surveyor 
who had been appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Customs to superintend the build- 
ing. To this it was replied that Mr, 
Laing was not invested with such power or 
authority, and that if Mr. Laing was ap- 
pointed such surveyor, Mr. Peto did, not 
comply with the directions given by Mr. L. 
The Crown went on to charge Mr. Peto 
and Mr. Laing with fraud and collusion, 
with a view to defraud Government.—After 
a long and minute hearing of the charges 
and the defence, the Chief Baron summed 
up the evidence: he was of opinion that 
Mr. Peto had made unjustifiable deviations 
from the original contract, and that before 
making them he ought to have consulted 
the Commissioners. The Chief Baron, 
however, observed that there was not the 
slightest evidence to prove that any collu- 
sion had existed hetween the defendant and 
Mr.L. The Jury, after consulting about 
two hours and a half, retutned a verdict 
upon eleven of the issues, with discriminat- 
ing observations upon each.—The effect of 
the verdict is, that Mr. Peto is completely 
exonerated from the payments which could 
be exacted under the bund given to the 
Commissioners of Customs. 

May 4. The first stone of the new 
Church of St. John, Upper Holloway (near 
the foct of Highgate-hill), was laid, with 
the usual solemnities, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. His Grace was attended by 
the Bishops of Chester and St. Asaph; the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress; Messrs. 
Sheriffs Crowder and Kelly ; Messrs. Byng 
and Whitbread, the County Members; the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, the Vicar of Islington ; 
and a very numerous assemblage of the 
Reverend Members of the Corporation of 
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the Sons of the Clergy. This church is 
one of three intended to be erected in the 
parish of Islington. It will be: in the 
pointed style of architecture, and the 
adopted design of Mr. Barry is very pleas- 
ing and chaste. 


—@- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kine’s Tueatre. 

April 8. A ballet, entitled La Naissance 
de Venus, was produced with aistinguished 
success. The brilliancy of the scenery and 
the excellence of the performance excited 
universal applause, and the classical taste 
and invention displayed by the author, M. 
D’Egville, entitle him to the highest praise. 





Drury Lane. 

April29. A new opera, from the well- 
known tale of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, was’ brought out, called Aladdin. 
The principal attraction was the music, 
by Bishop; indeed it appears to be a new 
adaptation of the old piece of Aladdin, in 
order to form a rival to the Oberon of Co- 
vent-garden. Miss Stephens as Aladdin, 
and Sinclair as the Schah of Persia, were of 
course the principal characters; and their 
vocal powers excited universal applause. The 
piece, though rather equivocal the first 
night, has been frequently repeated. 





Covent Garben. 

Aprili2. A musical opera, which had 
been long announced, was brought forward, 
called Oleron, or The Charmed Horn, sini- 
lar in plot to the Eastern piece of Drury 
Lane, being replete with Riry-tale magic 
and supernatural incidents. The music, by 
Weber, the composer of Der Freischutz, 
was enthusiastically received. The dra- 
matic part is from the pen of Mr. Planche. 

May 2. A new farce, consisting of much 
broad humour and caricature, was played, 
called Three Deep, by Mr. Lunn, It was 
received with much applause. 

May 22. A play in five acts, entitled 
Woodstock, founded on the novel reviewed in 
Ps 434, was produced, after having been 
acted for seven nights at the Surrey Thea- 
tre. The dramatist cannot lay the least 
claim to merit or novelty, notwithstanding 
the length of time in bringing it out: 
for the piece is nothing more than a suffi- 
cient quantity of dialogue extracted from 
the novel to fill up five acts. There is none 
of that originality which is so necessary to 
connect the incidents of a dramatized novel, 
and produce stage effect. The whole is a 
mere dull scissors and paste production, 
without the least attempt at novelty. The 
play, however, was well acted. C. Kemble 
performed the part of Charles with much 
vivacity; Warde, Cromwell ; Cooper, Eve- 
rard ; Farren, Sir Henry Lee ; and Jones, 
Wildrake. The piece was ansounced for 


repetition amidst applause. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazetts Promotions. 

April 22. Lord Forbes to be High Com- 
mis. to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Manoel Antonio de Paiva, Consul- 
Gen. in London for the Emperor of Brazil. 

The Duke of Devoushire to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary tothe Emperor of Rus- 
sia, on his Coronation. 

George Earl of Pembroke to be Gover- 
nor of the island of Guernsey. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PaRLIAMENT. 
Roxlurghsh.—Heanry Fran. Scott, esq. 





EccrestastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
The Rey. C. R. Sumner, D.D. to the See 
of Llandaff and Deanery of St. Paul's. 
Rev. J. Sheepshanks, Archd. of Cornwall. 
Rev. Archdeacon Pott, Chacellorship and 
Prebendal Stall of Exeter Cathedral. 
Rev. G Barnes, Sowton R. co. Devon, 
Rev. T. H. Biggs, Whitborne R. co. Heref. 
Rev. J. Archd. Bull, Lezant R. co. Cornwall, 
Rev. S. G. Comyn, Roadham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. Dr. Cursham, Blackwell R. co. Derby. 
Rev. J. Davies, Ashwick P. C. Somersetsh. 
Rev. W. Digby, Wichenford V. co. Wore. 


Rev. T. Gleadon, Frodesley R. Salop. 

Rev. E. Gray, Kirbymoorside V. oo. York. 

Rev. H. G. sdale, Bolton by Bolland R. 
co. York, 

Rev. J. Hook, Stone V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. B. Maddox, Huddersfield R. co. York. 

Rev. Archd. Owen, St. Mary’s R. Salop. 

Rev, G. Peacock, Wymeswould V, ~, om 

Rey. H. S. Plumptre, East Stonehouse P. C. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Randall, Tyonshall V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. E. T. Richards, Farlington R. Hants. 

Rev. T. Simpson, Walesly R. Notts, 

Rev, R. W. Smith, St. rd R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Thickens, Fillongley V. Warw. 

Rev, W. Thompson, Halstock P. C. Essex. 

Rev. T. Williams, Lainston R. Hants. 

Rev. W, Williamson, Slipton V. Northamp. 





Cuapiains. 


Rev. Dr. F. W. Blomberg, to the King. 
Rev. E. P. Henslow, to d Hood. 





Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. G. Preston, second Master of Westm. 
Rev. C. Tyson, Mathematical Head Master 
of Christ’s Hospital. 


—@o— 
BIRTHS. 


April 5. In Windsor-castle, Berks. the 
wife of Wm. Mousell, esq. of a son.-—18. 
In Grosvenor-street, the wife of Paulet St. 
John Mildmay, esq. M. P. of a son. 29. 
At Hampstead, the wife of J. B. Nichols, 
esq. of Parliament-street, a son——30. At 
Holmpton, Yorkshire, the wife of R. Lacy, 
esq. a daughter. 

Lately. At Esher, the wife of Captain 
Ardleigh, a son. At Moreton Say, Salop, 
the wife of Rev. Chas. Cholmondeley, a son. 

May 2. At Hambrook-house, near Bris- 
tol, the wife of Col. Brereton, a dau- At 











Abbot’s Leigh, the wife of Robert Bright, 
esq. & son.——3. At Haverfordwest, Mrs, 
Lloyd Phillips, of Dale Castle, Pembrokesh. 
a son.——4. In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 
the wife of Nicholas Harris Nicolas, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. a dau.——s. At 
the Rectory House, Woodstock, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Mavor, a dau-——10. At Read- 
ing, the wife of W. Tiley, jun. esq. a son. 
12. The wife of J. T. Justice, esq. of 
Spring-gardens, a son.——16. The wife of 
T. C. Yates, esq. Pembroke-house, Clifton, 
a daughter. 





—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


March 1. At Malta, T. Ackers Shone, 
esq. to Marg. Ankerville, eldest dau. of the 
late Gen. Ross, and grand-dau. of Lord 
Ankerville. April 6. At Munich, C. H. 
Hall, esq. of his Majesty’s Legation at that 
Court, and son of the Dean of Durham, to 
Maria Leopeldine, Baroness de Welchs a la 
Glon, and Canoness of the Royal Order of 
St. Anne. 13. At Tixall, Staffordshire, 
Capt. Chichester, 60th Reg. to Miss Con- 
stable, eldest dau. of the late Sir Thos. Con- 
stable, Bart. ——-——17. At Paris, Le Mar- 








quis du Blaisel, Chamberlain to the Em- 
peror of Austria, to Maria Matilda, second 


dau. to the Hon. Wm. Bingham, of the 
United States of America. At Cappo- 
quin, Ireland, Thos. Greer, esq. of Rhone 
Hill, co. Tyrone, to Wilhelmina, dau. of Ar- 
thur Usher, esq. late of Camphire, co. Wa- 
terford. 20. At St. Mary’s Church, Bry- 
_anstone-square, Charles Peers, esq. of Chisle- 
hampton ge, Oxford, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Lowth, of 
Grove House, Chiswick, Middlesex; and 

rand-dau. of Bishop Lowth. At St. 

eorge’s, Hanover-sq, J. Macdonald, esq. 
M.P. [now Sir James Macdonald, Bart.] 
to Anne Charlotte, dau. of Rev. J. S$. Ogle, 
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of Kirkley Hall, Northumb.——24. At 
Bridgnorth, by the Rev. Thos. Dethick, Al- 
derman James Shipman, of Bridgnorth, to 
Miss Willis, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Jos. 
Willis, of Oldbury, Salop. In Carlisle, 
Sir Gerald Geo. Aylmer, bart. of Donodie 
Castle, co. Kildare, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Col. James Hodgson, of Carlisle. 
At Bath, Peter Laing, esq. coroner for 
Somerset, to Elizabeth Dobson. 25. At 
York, the Rev. John Horner, of Kilburn, 
Rector of South Reston, Lincolnshire, to 
Sophia Mary, eldest dau. of John Hall, esq. 
of Farlington. At Ormskirk, Mr. Ellis, 
surgeon, of Liverpool, to Mary, second daa. 
of Harvey Wright, esq. of Ormskirk. 
At St. Giles’s Church, James Ram, esq. 
barrister at law, to Eliz. Jane, only dau. of 
the late Capt. R. W. Adye, R.A. At 
Westbury-upon-Trim, Capt. Edw. Drew, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Mr. Bird, of Kings- 
down. At Paris, Henry Harvey, esq. of 
St. Audries, Somersetshire, to Agnes, dau. 
of Alex. Ramsay, esq. 26. te Hedoust: 
street, Dublin, the Hon. William Browne, 
brother to the Earl of Kenmare, to Anne 
Frances, second dau. of the late T. Segrave, 
esq. At Edinburgh, Capt. Hope John- 
stone, R.N. to Ellen, eldest dau. of Sir 
Thos. Kilpatrick, bart——-27. At Colyton, 
Thos. John Winter, esq. of Taunton, So- 
merset, to Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Sam. Sampson, esq. of Colyton, At 
Bridport, the Rev. Daniel Nantes, Rector 
of Powderham, to Mary, dau. of G. Golding, 
esq. of Bridport. At Reading, Francis 
Hotchkin Buckeridge, esq. son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Buckeridge, of Binfield Grove, 
to Mary Ann, dau, of the late John Bockett, 
esq. of Southcot Lodge-———29, At Rich- 
mond, H. C. Amiel, esq. 3d Inf. to Eliz. 
dau. of the late Wm. Collins, esq. At 
St. Pancras New Church, Alex. Glendining, 
esq. of Manchester, to Sarah, second dau. 
of Joseph Heald, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 
——At St. Mark’s, Lambeth, Lieut. Chas. 
Farran, 14th Reg. N.1. Madras army, to 
Miss Emily Spence. 

Lately. At Torrington, Captain Colby, 
R.N. to Mary, dau. of John Palmer, esq. 
and niece to Dean of Cashel. The Rev. 
C. H. Wybergh, son of Thos, Wybergh. 
esq. of Isell Hall, Cumberland, to Anna 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Francis Min- 
shull, Rector of Nunney, Somersetshire, and 
grand-dau. of the Bishop of Carlisle. At 
St. Peter’s, Liverpool, Mr. S, W. Ryley, 
author of the “ Itinerant,” to Miss Marg. 
Sophia Brook, both of Parkgate, Cheshire. 

May 1. At Liangoedmore, near Cardigan, 
Capt. Herbert Vaughan, 34th Reg. to Sarah, 
enly dau. of the Rev. Dr. Millingchamp, 
Rector of Rushall, Wilts. aud Preb. of St. 
David’s.——2. At St. Marylebone Church, 
James Phillipps, esq. of Bryrgwyn, Hereford, 
to Lucy Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Burr, of Portland-place. Capt. W. 


















































Aimsinck, 65th Reg. to Caroline, dau. of 


Marriages. 





(May, 


the late James Foy, of Twickenham, esq. 


At the Rectory Church, St. Marylebone, 
Sir Geo. Smith Gibbes, M. D. of h, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Capt. T. 
Chapman, 23d Reg. At Chelsea, Peter 
C. Shadwell, esq. to Maria, dau of Capt. 
Henry Cavendish, late R. I. A. At 
Hornsey Church, the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townsend, to Eliza Frances, eldest dau. of 
Col, Noreott, K.C. B.——At Kensington, 
Wm. Hollamby Hull, esq. to Jane Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Major Torrians. 
At New Church, Isle of Wight, Major J. 
T. Morriset, 48th Reg. to Emily, eldest dau. 
of John Vaux, esq. of Ryde.——3. At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, Alex. eldest son 
of Alex. Copland, esq. of Gunnersbury Park, 
Middlesex, to Maria Ursala, dau. of the late 
Geo. Garland, esq. of Stone, Wimborn, 
Dorset ; and sister of B. L. Lester, .esq. 
M. P. for Poole. 4. At Kilmiston, Hants, 
the Rev. Francis North, Preb. of Winches- 
ter, to Harriet, dau. of Sir Henry Warde, of 
Dean House, K.C. B. Governor of Barba- 
does, &c. At Wareham, Dorsetshire, 
Joseph Vipan, jun. esq. of Sutton, near 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, to Miss Cole, niece of 
Major Cole, R. M. At Huddersfield, 
Wm. Turnbull, M.D. to Eliz. Grace, dau. 
of the late Thos. Nelson, esq.>——At Stock- 
rt, Joseph, eldest son of Col. Peers, of 
lasnewydd, co. Denbigh, to Caroline, only 
dau. of the late Joseph Beever, of Manches- 
ter, esq.——9. At Walcot Church, Bath, 
Capt. Harington, R. N. to Jane Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. Archd. Thomas, of Bath. 
——At Watford Church, Herts, Thomas 
Truesdale Clarke, jun. of Swakeleys, Mid- 
dlesex, esq. to Jane Selina, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. W. Capel, Vicar of Watford. 
10. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the 
Chevalier De Pambour, Aid-de-Camp to Gen. 
Vise. Donnadieu, to Harriet, dau. of John 
Falconer Atlee, esq. of West Hill House, 
Wandsworth.——At St. Mary-le-bone Ch. 
Brice Pearse, esq. to Harriet Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of Sir R. Williams, bart. M. P. 
for Carnarvonshire. At Blaenporth Ch. 
Capt. J. Lewes, to Mary Anne Jane, dav. of 
John Vaughan, esq. of ‘Tyllwyd, Cardigan- 
shire.——At Rise, the Rev. Chas. Penny- 
man Worsley, vicar of Hullavington, Wilts. 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of Peter Acklom, 
esq. of Beverley. 11. The Rev. Edward 
Leigh Bennett, of Lechlade, co. Gloucester, 
to Ellinor, dau. of the late W. Codrington, 
esq. of Wroughton, Wilts. At St. Pan- 
cras, Hugh Bugden Peake, esq. son of Mr. 
Serg. Peake, to Miss Waring, of the Grove 
House, Denbigh. 18. Lady Eliz. Grey, 
dau. of Earl Grey, to John Bulteel, esq.—— 
16. At Newent, John, only son of John Free- 
man, esq. of Gaines, Hereford, to Constantia, 
sec. dau. of Archd. Onslow, At Stoke 
Gifford, Hen. eldest son of Sir H. Every, of 
ington House, Derbysh. Bart. to Maria 
C. Talbot, dau. of the late Dean of Salisbury, 
and niece to the Duke of Beaufort. 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Lorp CHar.es BENTINCK. 

April 28. At his house, in North- 
row, Park-lane, of an aneurism of the 
heart, aged 46, the Right Honcurable 
Lord Charles Bentinck, Treasurer of the 
King’s Household, and a Privy Coun- 
sellor. His Lordship bad been unwell 
for some days, but retired to rest at bis 
accustomed bour the preceding evening, 
apparently well, About half-past 7, 
a.m. his Lordship’s footman hearing a 
strange noise in his diessing-room, en- 
tered the apartment, when he discovered 
his master lying down on the floor, 
having dropped down dead whilst in the 
act of dressing himself. It is remark- 
able that, just before the fatal event 
took place, his Lordship’s children had 
been with him in the apartment. No 
time was lost in sending for medical 
aid, and Sir Henry Halford and Mr. 
Warren were not long in arriving; but 
their skill was entirely useless, as life 
had fled. 

His Lordship was third son of William- 
Henry-Cavendish, third and late Duke 
of Portland, K.G. by Lady Dorothy Ca- 
vendish, only daughter of William 4th 
Duke of Devonshire, and was brother to 
the present Duke of Portland. He was 
formerly a Lieut.-col. in the Army, and 
had a Company in the first Foot Guards, 
He received the appointment of Treasurer 
to the Royal Household, in Aug. 1812; 
he officiated in that capacity at the Co- 
ronation of his present Majesty, when 
he distributed the medals in Westmins- 
ster Abbey; and attended on the King 
in Scotland, in 1822. 

Lord Charles Bentinck married, first, 
Sept. 21, 1806, Miss Seymour, and by 
ber, who died Dec. 10, 1813, bad no 
issue ; and secondly, July 23, 1816, 
Anne, daughter of Richard, Marquess 
Wellesley, K.G. whose former marriage 
with Sir Wiiliam Abdy, Bart. had been 
dissulved by Act of Parliament the pre- 
ceding 25th of June. By this lady he 
had children, a son, born Nov. 8, 1817, 
and another, May 6, 1819. 


Sir Tuos. Goocu, Bart. 


Aprit7. At Benacre Hall, Suffolk, 
aged 80, Sir Thomas Gooch, fourth Ba- 
ronet of that place. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Gooch the third Baronet, by Anne, 
daughter and heiress of John Atwood, 
Esq. and widow of Bates, Esq. He 
succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, Sept. 10, 1781; and served Sheriff 





of Suffolk in 1785. He married Anne- 
Maria, daughter of Wm. Hayward, Esq. 
of Surrey, a descendant of the father of 
W. Patten, commonly styled William of 
Waynflete, the Founder of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, By this lady, Sir Tho- 
mas had five sons and six daughters. 
The sons were: Thomas-Sherlock, M.P. 
for Suffolk (who has succeeded to the 
title); William, and Thomas, both for- 
merly Lieut.-cols. in the Army ; the Rev. 
Richard, Rector of Benacre and Frosten- 
den; and Paul. The daughters were : 
Mary-Anne, born 1768, died June 24, 
1783; Elizabeth-Josepha, born 1771, 
died June 19 that year; Catherine, 
born 1783, died April 6, 1786; Eliza- 
beth; Matilda; and Sopbia, married in 
March 1812 to Captain G. W. Manby, 
Barrack-master at Yarmouth, 


Joun-Manners SuTTON, Eso. 

‘eb. 27. At his seat, Kelham Hall, 
Norfolk, aged 73, John-Manners Sutton, 
Esq. elder brother to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to Lord Man- 
ners, and uncle to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Sutton was born July 29, 1752, 
the second son of Lord George-Manners 
Sutton (third son of John 3d Duke of 
Rutland, K.G.), by Diana, daughter of 
Thomas Chaplin, of Blankney, Linc. 
Esq. On the death of bis elder brother, 
Geo.-Manners Sutton, Esq. M.P. in 1804, 
uumarried, the deceased became the head 
of the family, and succeeded to the Lex- 
ington estates, for which his uncle and 
father successively took the name of 
Sutton. The deceased, when a young 
man, bad a company in the Coldstream 
Guards. On the death of his father in 
1783, he succeeded him in the represen- 
tation of Newark, for which borough he 
was also returned at the General Elec- 
tion in 1784, but at that of 1790 he re- 
signed in favour of bis brother Thomas 
(now Lord Manners), and never after- 
wards sat in the House. 

He married, in April 1778, Anne 
Manners, natural daughter of his uncle 
John Marquess of Granby, the eminent 
General. By this lady he had issue: 
John, who died unmarried; Robert, 
who died in 1815; the Rev. Frederick, 
Rector of Tunstall, and Vicar of Marden, 
Kent; George, a Commander in the 
Royal! Navy; the Rev. Thomas, Chaplain 
to the House of Commons; and Mary- 
Georgiana, married May 20, 1812, to 
Robert-Nassau, third son of Sir Robert 
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Sutton, first Baronet of Norwood Park, 
Notts. and Under-Secretary of State 
from 1766 to 1772. 

ReAR-ApMiRaL Prowse, C.B. 

March 23. Aged 74, William Prowse, 
Esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
Companion of the Bath. 

This Officer was a Master’s Mate on 
board the Albion, of 74 guns, commanded 
by Capt. George Bowyer, in the action 
fought off Grenada, between Vice-Adm. 
Byron and the Count d’Estaing, July 6, 
1779; and in Rodney’s battles with de 
Guichen, off Martinique, April 17, and 
May 15 and 19, 1780. The Albion's loss 
in those several engagements, amounted 
to 27 men killed and 128 wounded; 
among the latter of whom was Mr. 
Prowse, who received a large splinter in 
the head. He served in that ship during 
a period of six years, and behaved so 
well on all occasions, as to draw from 
his Commander the warmest commenda- 
tions. In 1782 Rear-Adm. Dighy ap- 
pointed him, to act as Lieutenant in the 
Cyclops, a small frigate, on the North- 
American’ station; from which period 
we lose sight of him till the early part 
of the French revolutionary war, when 
he received an appointment to the Bar- 
fleur, of 98 guns, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adns. Bowyer, in the Channel Fleet. 

During the memorable action of June 
1, 1794, in which bis patron bad the 
misfortune to lose a leg, Mr. Prowse 
was very severely wounded by a large 
shot, which, after disabling the gun he 
was then in the act of pointing, struck 
him on the thigh, and tore away a great 
portion of the flesh. Indeed the injury 
he received was so great, as to render it 
necessary for him to be sent on shore to 
an hospital, from whence, on his reco- 
very, he joined the Theseus, of 74 guns, 
as first Lieutenant, and in that ship 
again visited the West Indies. 

We next find the deceased proceeding 
with Sir Jobn Jervis, in the Lively 
frigate, to the Mediterranean station, 
where he obtained the rank of Com- 
meander in the Raven sloop of war, 
which vessel was one of the repeaters to 
the British fleet in the battle off Cape 
St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. From her 
he was removed by Sir John into the 
Salvador del Mundo, a Spanish 3 decker, 
taken on that occasion; an appoint- 
ment that met with the approbation of 
the Admiralty, his post commission be- 
ing confirmed by the Board on the 6th 
of the following montb. 

In 1200, Captain Prowse was selected 
by Sir Robert Calder, with whom he 
had before served in the Theseus, to 
command his flag-ship the Prince of 


Ostruary.—Rear-+Admiral Prowse, C. B. 
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Wales, a secend-rate, and he accordingly 
accompanied that officer to the West 
Indies in quest of a French squadron, 
supposed to have gone thither from 
Brest, but which had altered its course 
and entered the Mediterranean. He re- 
turned to England June 22, 1802, and 
in the month of August following, was 
appointed to the Sirius frigate, in which, 
on the renewal of hostilities in 1803, he 
made several valuable captures. 

During the summer of 1805, the 
Sirius was employed in watching the 
port of Ferrol; and in the encounter 
between Sir Robert Calder’s fleet, to 
which she was attached, and the com- 
bined squadrons of France and Spain, 
had 2 men killed, and 8 wounded. Cap- 
tain Prowse was afterwards placed under 
the orders of Lord Nelson, and was one 
of the last persons with whom that 
great commander ever conversed, being 
with him on board the Victory for seve- 
ral hours previous to the commence- 
ment of the battle of Trafalgar, and re- 
maining by his side until within gun- 
sbot of the enemy’s line. 

The deceased was subsequently em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean under the 
orders of Lord Collingwood, to whose 
favourable notice be recommended bim- 
self by his exertion and zeal on many 
occasions, but particularily by the. gal- 
lantry evinced by bim, April 17, 1806, 
in attacking a very formidable flotilla of 
the evemy off the mouth of the Tiber, 
and compelling the French Commodore 
to surrender. The flotilla consisted of 
one ship, three briggs, and five heavy 
gun vessels, mounting on the whole 76 
long guns, and 2) carrunades (2 of which 
were 68 pounders). These vessels, when 
attacked by Captain Prowse, were lying 
to in compact order of battle, within two 
leagues of the mouth of the river, and 
near a dangerous shoal. The action 
was commenced within pistol shot, and 
continued with great vigour on both 
sides for two hours, when the ship 
struck her colours. It being now 9 p.m. 
and the Sirius much crippled, owing to 
the smoothness of the water having 
enabled the enenay to use their guns 
with the greatest effect, Captain Prowse 
was prevented from pursuing the others, 
a circumstance mach regretted by him, 
as several were greatly disabled previous 
to their sheeving off, and had it been 
day-light would most probably have 
shared the fate of their leader, The 
prize proved to be la Bergere, of 18 long 
twelve pounders, 1 thirty-pounder car 
ronade, and 189 men; a remarkably 
fine vessel, commanded by Chancy 
Duolvis, a Capitaine de Fregate, Cow- 
modore of Flotilla, and Member of the 
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Legion of Honour. The loss sustained 
by the Sirius in this dasbing affair, 
amounted to 9 killed and 20 wounded. 
Among the former was her Commander’s 
nephew, Mr. William Adair, Master's 
Mate. for Captain’s Prowse’s distin- 
guished conduct on this occasion, the 
Committee of the Patriotic Fund at 
Lioyd’s voted him a sword or vase, at 
his uption, value 100/. The sum of 360/. 
was at the same time directed to be 
distributed amongst bis wounded officers 
and men. 

in the spring of 1610, the deceased 
was appointed to the Theseus of 74 
guns; and he continued to command 
that sbip in the North sea during the 
remainder of the war. He was nowi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath, June 
4, 1815 ; obtained a Colonelcy of Royal 
Marines, Aug. 12, 1819; and became a 
Rear-Admiral, July 19, 1821. 

Lt.-aen. P. K. SKINNER. 

April 7. In Regent-street, Lieut.-gen. 
Philip Kearney Skinner. 

This officer was appointed second 
Lieutenant in the 23d Foot, Dec. 21, 
1782, and served with his regiment in 
America until that country was eva- 
cuated by the British Army. In 1785 
he abtained a Lieutenancy, in 1793 a 
Company, aud Sept. 1, 1795, a Majority. 
He served in the expedition to Ostend, 
and was taken prisomer. On Dec. 11, 
1799, he received a Lieut.-caloneley in 
the 56th Foot. From Feb. 1800, to Jau. 
1805, he served in Ireland ; and on the 
24th of April in the latter year, he sailed 
for the East Indies. He obtained the 
rank of Colonel, Oct. 25, 1809 ; Major- 
gen. Jan. 1, 1812, and Lieut.-gen. in 
1825. The deceased was a member of 
the Consolidated Board of General Offi- 
cers. aaa 


Cov. DeLanoey Barctay. 

March 29. At his house, at Tilling- 
bourne, near Dorking, Colonel De- 
lancey Barclay, C. B. of the Grenadier 
Guards, and Aide-de-camp to the King. 
He became Ensign 41st Foot, Jan. 11, 
1800. Cornet 17 Drag. Aug. 29, 1801; 
Lieutenant, July 9, 1802; Captain 56th 
Foot, April 24, 1805; Major Royal York 
Rangers, Aug. 23, 1810; Lieut.-col. Royal 
Corsican Rangers, Feb. 28, 1812; Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-col. Ist Foot Guards, 
duly 25, 18143 and brevet Colonel in 
1895. He served in Flanders, was at 
the battle of Waterloo, and was for 
some years Aide-de.camp to the Duke 
of York. 

Lizvut.-cox, H. Browne. 

June 1825. At Fort William, Cal- 
eutta, in the prime of life, Lieut.-col. 

Gant. Mac. May, 1826. 
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Henry Browne, of his Majesty's 8?th 
Foot. He entered the army as Ensign 
of that regiment June 19, 1800; was 
promoted Lieutenant, April 30, 1801; 
Captain, June 13, 1805; Major, April 
22, 1817 ; and Lieut.-col. in 1823. The 
best memorial that we can give of this 
beloved and respected officer, are the 
following extracts from a letter dated 
Calcutta, June 19: 

** We are all in the greatest affliction 
here, for the loss of that fine fellow 
Colonel Henry Browne. His death was 
occasioned by driving a_young horse in 
his buggy, when the animal became 
restive, and Colonel Browne fearing that 
he migit be entangled in the windings 
of the Fort, and trusting to his own re- 
markable agility, leaped out. The in- 
juries he received, and the unfavourable 
influence of the climate, proved fatal 
eight days after; at first, no danger bad 
been apprehended, and bis friends had 
been sanguine in their hopes of his re< 
covery; relying on the general tem- 
perance of his habits, and the excellence 
of his constitution. Their hopes were 
disappointed. ‘The Sunday of one week 
bad seen him high in health and spirits; 
admired by‘all who saw, beloved by all 
who knew bim. On the next, he was a 
lifeless corpse. The impression produced 
by this sudden change, from life and 
strength, and manly beauty, to the 
silence and coldness of the grave, has 
been most awful; it has combined with 
the deep regret, felt even by those who 
were but slightly acquainted with him, 
to plunge us all into gloom. 

“* A very short time before the oc- 
currence of this unfortunate accident, 
the 87th had been reviewed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who returned his best 
thanks to Colonel Browne, and expressed 
his unqualified approbation of the high 
state of discipline in whieh he found the 
regiment. 

** Colonel Browne was an admirable 
officer, and is a great loss to the service. 
His high character for worth and honour, 
together with the delightful hilarity of 
his temper, won him the esteem not 
only of bis brother officers, but of the 
entire regiment, He was idolized by 
his soldiers, who looked up to him as 
their able commanding officer, and con- 
fided in him as their considerate aud 
disinterested friend. We have lost him, 
in whose praise every heart was fervent, 
and every tongue eloquent; the adjuster 
of all disputes and difficulties; the brave 
and experienced officer—the kind and 
generous friend—the ‘ fearless, frank, 
and free,’—In a word, we have lost him, 
who united in his character the soldier, 
the gentleman, and the Christian. 
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* The soldiers of the Light Company 
(to which Colonel Browne had formerly 
belonged) could not be kept out of his 
room, and they persisted in taking it 
by turns to sit up with him during his 
illness, The Grenadiers and Light 
Company were appointed to carry his 
remains to the grave, but the latter 
would not allow the Grenadiers to assist 
them in the least, insisting, that to them 
alune belonged the privilege of paying 
the last honours to one who had so long 
served with and commanded them. 
We buried him with heavy hearts, and 
arms reversed, and a noble tribute of 
love and respect honoured his grave— 
the tears of British soldiers.” 


G. H. Noenpen, LL.D. 

March 14. At bis apartments in the 
British Museum, aged 56, George-Henry 
Noehden, Ph.D.; LL.D.; F.R.S.; F.A.S.; 
M.A.S.; F.L.S.; H.S.; Cor. Soc. Scient. 
Goettingen ; Latin, Jena; Min. Jen. Nat. 
Lips. Berol. &c. Assistant Keeper of 
the Antiquities and Coins at the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Dr. Noebden was born at Goettingen, 
in the Kingdom of Hanover, Jan. 23, 
1770. Mr. Suchfort, the then Head 
Master of the Grammar-school of that 
town, a man eminent for classicai learn- 
ing, and to whom even Michaelis and 
Heyne intrusted their sons, instructed 
him in the classics, and professed a great 
partiality for him. Not contented with 
the acquisition of the ancient, Noehden 
cultivated early the modern languages, 
and his proficiency in Italian, French, 
and English, was rapid. In 1788 he 
was entered of the celebrated University 
of his native place, and applied particu- 
larly to classical literature and antiqui- 
ties under Heyne, who, becoming his 
chief master and patron, employed him 
in collating several Greek MSS, parti- 
cularly that of the Iliad, in the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Townley, for his 
edition of Homer, in the preface to 
which he alluded to Noehden’s services, 
in a manner highly honourable to his 
pupil. 

In 1791 Mr. Richard-James Lawrence, 
now of Crawfurd-street, Marylebone, a 
gentleman who had acquired consider- 
able property in the West Indies, re- 
paired with his Lady, and two of his 
sons, to Goettingen, for the education 
of the latter. Having himself been 
brought up at Eton school, he had a 
high value for classical studies, and ap- 
plied to Heyne for a proper tutor in that 
branch of learning. Heyne recommended 
Noehden, who conveyed bis instructions 
first in the French, and after some prac- 
tice, in the English language. He fre- 














quently extolled the kindness of Mr. 
Lawrence and of his whole family, in 
which he soon became domesticated. 
As the sons of Mr. Lawrence were more 
particularly to be taught the principles 
of the German language, Noehden 
quickly discovered, that Wendeborn’s 
Grammar was insufficient for his pur- 
pose; he accordingly began to com- 
pose one of his own, being the outlines 
of the German Grammar for the use of 
Englishmen, which, in the sequel, he 
improved to such a degree as to, raise it 
to the rank of his best literciy per- 
formance, and of which he just lived to 
see the fifth edition through the press. 
Conceiving an attachment to English- 
men, and English manners, he would 
willingly have accompanied Mr, Law- 
rence on a tour through Italy, but for 
his master, Heyne, who was prejudiced 
against such a career, preferring to see 
him settled in the University. Mr. 
Lawrence and his Jady returned to Eng- 
land, leaving two of their sons under 
Noehden’s care, who at the same time, 
had the tuition of some other English 
gentlemen, their language being by this 
time tolerably familiar to him. Mr. 
Lawrence happened to form an acquaint- 
ance at Bognor with the late Sir Wil- 
liam .Milner, when that gentleman was 
looking out for a private tutor to send 
to Eton, with his eldest son, the pre- 
sent Baronet of the name, and Mr. Law- 
rence gladly seized this opportunity of 
recommending Noehden for this situa- 
tion, upon which he entered in 1793. 
When, in December of that year, he 
reached Nun-Appleton, Sir William 
Milner’s estate in Yorkshire, he fancied 
himself, as he often used to relate, 
transported to fairy land. The delight- 
ful scenery of Britain, Sir William’s 
most amiable family, who contended 
with each other to make him welcome, 
the comforts and elegance of an English 
gentleman's country residence, the po- 
lished society meeting there almost every 
day, an extensive and beautiful park, 
the sports of tbe field, and all the refined 
amusements supplied by the ample for- 
tune of the liberal proprietor, could not 
fail to astonish and delight a young 
scholar new from the seclusion of aca- 
demic retirement. No less surprising 
and captivating was the manner in which 
Sir William, then one of the members 
for Yorkshire, lived in town, The 
splendid hospitality exercised by that 
gentleman afforded Noehden an oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to numerous 
persons of rank and respectability, an 
advantage of the highest importance to 
him. In 1794he attended his pupil to 
Eton College. He there learned to ap- 
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preciate the benefits of English school 
education, which he ever afterwards 
preferred to the new-fangled modes 
of instruction. 

What contributed to render his_resi- 
dence at Eton the more agreeable, was 
the introduction, by letter from Heyne, 
to the learned Jacob Bryant, who was 
so taken with the endearing qualities of 
his young German friend, that two days 
seldom passed without the interchange 
of avisit. Noehden ever after cherished 
the h* hest respect and affection for the 
sterling worth and profound erudition of 
Bryant, delighted to speak of him, and 
had a shade of the eccentric sage, drawn 
with his cocked hat and walking cane, 
hanging over his mantle-piece. All 
Bryant’s studies were, he frequently as- 
sured Noehden, directed to the establish- 
ing the truth of the Christian religion ; 
this important point formed a daily topic 
of their conversation, and Bryant’s ar- 
guments were greatly instrumental in 
strengthening the high veneration for 
our holy religion, which Noehden never 
dissembled: indeed he was a most dili- 
gent attendant on the performance of 
divine service according to the mode of 
the established Church of England. 

Noehden also paid several visits to his 
distinguished countryman Dr. Herschel, 
at Slough. At Eton he spent with his 
pupil two years and a half, excepting 
the holidays, which they passed: at Nun- 
Appleton. When the education of this 
young gentleman was completed, Noeb- 
den alluded to his hopes of some perma- 
nent provision in his native town, but 
Lady Milner, refusing to listen to his 
plan, pressed him to undertake likewise 
the education of her second son, which 
Noehden, bound as he was in gratitude 
to so excellent a family, and enamoured 
of England, could not decline. In the 
latter end of 1796 Sir William Milner 
introduced him to the Earl Fitzwilliam 
at Wentworth House, a nobleman who 
ever afterwards distinguished him by 
his notice, and whose accomplished son 
Lord Milton honoured him with his cor- 
respondence. 

In October of that year, he went with 
Sir William’s second son Charles, to 
Goettingen. There, still under the idea 
of one day becoming a member of some 
German University, he wrote a disserta- 
tion (dedicated to his venerable friend 
Bryant) “ De Porphyrii Scholiis in Ho- 
merum,” and publicly defended it in the 
University, May 27, 1797, to qualify for 
the degree of A. M. which was thereafter 
conferred upon him. As his pupil was 
to continue on the continent only one 
year, and to spend the concluding 
months of it at some German Court, 
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Noehden repaired with him to Bruns- 
wick, whence they departed for Berlin. 
In 1798, he accompanied his pupil to 
Eton for the usual period, during which 
time he paid and received visits to and 
from his friend Bryant, as before. 

In 1800 appeared the first edition of 
his excellent German Grammar, adapted 
to the use of Englishmen. From a wish 
to see his mother and brother, and to 
visit some portions of the Continent, he 
crossed over, in July 1802, and after 
spending a few months with his friends, 
returned by Paris to his duty in London, 
in September, whence he again took his 
pupil to Eton. Sir William and Lady 
Milner were so satisfied with his inde- 
fatigable exertions, that they committed 
to his care also theirthirdson. In 1804 
he accompanied their second son, 
Charles, now a Major in the Army, to 
the University of Edinburgh, where he 
was presented to the Earl of Moira, a 
gentleman on that general’s staff having 
married one of Sir William’s daughters. 
He also became acquainted there with 
the celebrated scholars, Dugald Stewart, 
Dalzel, Playfair, Brewster, Sir Walter 
Scott, &c. This sojourn, however, was 
greatly embittered by the melancholy 
intelligence he received of the decease 
of Bryant, and of his dear brother, 
Adolphus, both on the same day. 

Upon the death of Lady Milner, he 
once more stated his wish to retire, but 
Sir William and the whole family were 
too much attached to so deserving an 
inmate, to part with him before he had 
finished the education of their third son. 
In 1811, the late Sir William Milner 
fell a victim to an inveterate liver com- 
plaint: he, on his death-bed, recom- 
mended the care of his children to 
Noehden, who in him lost his best 
friend, though the present Baronet, his 
eldest pupil, on that occasion evinced 
the sense he entertained of what he 
owed to his tutor, by encreasing one 
third the annuity settled on him by the 
Jate Sir William, as well as by urging 
him to take up his residence at Nun- 
Appleton. 

Yet Noehden, now desirous of being 
master of his time and actions, in the 
latter end of the same year took apart- 
ments in the Albany. The London 
booksellers applied to him in 1812 for a 
pocket dictionary of the German lan- 
guage, then a great desideratum, He 
compiled one which grew into repute, 
and of which Mr. H. E. Lioyd in 1822 
published an improved edition. 

In 1814 and 1815 be made an exten- 
sive tour on the Continent, and in 1818 
aceepted an invitation to Weimar, to 
superintend the education of the children 
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of the Heréditary Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. At that elegant court, justly 
styled the German Athens, he was treated 
with distinction, and would have been 
content to end his days there, had he 
not previously resided so long in this 
country. England, where he had en- 
joved the happiest hours of his life, and 
met with so many sincere friends, was 
indelibly impressed on his memory, and 
ever uppermost in his thoughts. He 
did not conceal his regret to his nu- 
merous correspondents in this country. 
Accordingly, a situation in the British 
Museum having become vacant, his 
friends, especially General Milner, uncle 
to his late pupils, and Lord Milton, ex- 
erted themselves so strenuously in his 
favour, that notwithstanding a compe- 
tition of nearly thirty aspirants, he was 
appointed to the place. It iseven said, 
that a protegé of her late Majesty, 
Queen Charlotte, was obliged to yield to 
his superior interest ; a circumstance, 
doubtless, not a little gratifying to the 
subject of this memoir. After a short 
residence, he quitted Weimar for Italy, 
and while at Rome, received these happy 
tidings, together with a summons of 
immediate return to his insular friends. 

Thus, in 1820, he at last found him- 
self nominated to an employment con 
genial to his taste. For some time he 
had the care of a portion of the library 
in that National establishment ; but 
when, in 1821, he published a transla- 
tion of Goethe’s Observations on Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's celebrated picture of 
the Last Supper, with an Introduction 
and Notes, the Trustees of the British 
Museum discerned, that he would be 
more suitably placed in the department 
of Antiquities and Coins, of which, owing 
to the malady under which the gentle- 
man holding that situation labours, Dr. 
Noehden soon obtained the entire su- 
perintendence. That to the study of 
ancient and modern art, and more espe- 
cially to Numismatology, he had directed 
his particular attention, was satisfac- 
torily demonstrated by the publication 
of his ** Northwick Coins,” which, but 
for an unfortunate circumstance beyond 
his control, would have extended to eight 
or twelve numbers, but was concluded 
about a fortnight before his death, with 
the fourth number. In 1823, when the 
Asiatic Society was instituted, they 
chose him their honorary Secretary, the 
functions of which post he discharged 
with his usual punctuality. 

Dr. Noehden was highly esteemed by 
all who knew him, for the strict recti- 
tude of his principles, his various and 
profound attainments, and the capti- 
vating suavity of his manners. It is 
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still a problem fo some of his most inti- 
mate friends, that a man so agreeable in 
person, so respectable in character, and 
so much liked by some of the most ele- 
gant and estimable females, should have, 
to all appearance, remained insensible to 
the charms of the fair sex, and never 
have entered the marriage state. To 
the irregularities frequently indulged in 
by unmarried mien, he was an utter 
stranger, even at the éarlier periods of 
his life. The society of few, particularly 
foreigners resident in England, has ever 
been courted moré than that of Dr. 
Noehdén. Among his moltifarious ac- 
complishments, was that of being able 
to express himself im Evglish not only 
with great ease and propriety, but with- 
out any foreign accent. Being a martyr 
to the gout, his impatience of that un- 
pleasant visitor sometimes led him to 
make use of a strong medicine. This 
dangerous expedient may perbaps have 
hastened the decay of a frame not origi- 
nally robust. The first symptom of his 
fatal malady was mistaken for diabetes, 
which however, in the end, appeared to 
have been only a violent effort of the 
system for ease. He also complained of 
difficulty of breathing, and of lethargy. 
He expired without any signs of violent 
pain. On opening the body, the mucous 
membrane was found to be much in- 
flamed, afd the cartilaginous parts of 
the ribs ossified. The head contained a 
large quantity of water. 

His remains were interred in the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, in the 
Savoy. The handsome annuity of 300/. 
allowed him by the Milner family, added 
to the profits arising from his publica- 
tions, and to the salary annexed to his 
situation at the British Museum, gave 
him, im his latter years, a comfortable 
income of about 900/. per annum. 
He left about 1000%, in the 4 per 
cents. and 200/. in the French funds, 
which, together with the value of the 
copyright of his publications, and the 
proceeds of his library and furniture, 
devolve on his two sisters. Among his 
papers no complete manuscripts were 
found ready for the press, but only frag- 
thents, consisting of 1. An Introduction 
to Numismatology ; 2. a Translation of 
some Chapters of Winckelmann’s “ His- 
tory of Art,” undertaken, it is under- 
stood, at the instance of Lord Colches- 
ter; 3. a Translation of part of Lessing’s 
L n> 4. ‘ous Journals of his 
Travels. 

A portrait of him by Mr. Backler, of 
Newman-street, and in the possession of 
that artist, was declared by him to be a 
good likeness. A cast was also taken 
afte? bis déath, from which’ the Asiatic 
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Society is understood to have ordered a 
bust for its rooms. 
Rev. R. P, Gooprroucna, M.A. 

Aprit 20. The Rev. Robert-Philip 
Goodenough, M. A. Prebendary of Car- 
lisle, of York, of Rippon, and of South- 
well, Vicar of Carlton in Lyndrick, 
Nottinghamshire, Rector of Beasby, 
Lincolnshire, and second son of Samuel 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Mr. G. was brought up at Westminster 
School, and Christ Church, Oxford, at 
which places of education his father and 
uncle Edmund, afterwards Vicar of Swin- 
don, Wilts, received their education. 
At the University he had the good for- 
tune to be admitted a student from 
Westminster, in 1792, in the time of 
the celebrated and never to be equalled 
Dean Cyril Jackson, and be bad for his 
contemporaries some of the most eminent 
scholars of the present day, among whom 
are to be numbered Mr. C. Williams 
Wynn, Dr. Phillimore, Lord Kenyon, 
Mr. W. E. Taunton, Hon. W. Herbert, 
Dr. Lushington, Dr. Elmsley, Mr, Gais- 
ford, &c. 

Under the encouragement which Mr. 
G. in common with all other young men 
of talents and diligence, received from 
Dr.C, Jackson, he was soon distingaish- 
ed as a sound and good scholar. In 
1797, while a Bachelor of Arts, he gained 
the University prize for an English essay 
on “ The Influence of Climate on Na- 
tional Manners and Character,” and for 
some years, after he had taken his de- 
gree of M.A. he officiated as one of the 
public tutors of the College. In this 
department he at once preserved the 
dignity of bis station, and the affections 
of bis pupils, and like a true disciple of 
the Dean, never forgot that if they were 
to be scholars while at Christ Church, 
they were to be gentlemen through life. 
He married afterwards, Cecilia, the 
youngest daughter of Dr. William Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York, by whom he 
has left a numerous family, of whom 
one was at the late election at West- 
minster School, chosen a Student of 
Christ Church. 

Mr. G. resided principally on his living 
of Carlton, and has left behind him the 
character of an excellent parish priest, 
the most valuable member of society 
which can exist, of an affectionate hus- 
band, a good father, a dutiful son, and 
a faithful friend. He bad long laboured 
under a mesenteric complaint, and in 
1825 received much benefit from the 
advice of London Physicians while resi- 
dent at Caen Wood, the seat of his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Earl of Mansfield. But 

his constitution was entirely worn out, 
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and he sunk at last in the prime of life, 
after a few days illness, in the 5)st year 
of his age. 

Mr. G. is suceeeded in the Prebend of 
Carlisle by his younger brother, Dr. Ed- 
mund Gvodenough, Head- master of 
Westminster School. 

J. T. Lioyp, Ese. 

May 4. In London, aged 35, Jolin- 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq. of the Stone House, 
Sbrewsbury. He was the only son of 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq. of Glangwnna near 
Carnarvon, and married, Oct. 5, 1819, 
Harriet, second daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Butler, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Derby, and Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School, by whom he has left two sons 
and three daughters. 

The death of this much-respected and 
truly amiable man, exemplary in the 
performance of all his social, moral, and 
religious duties, and cut off in the prime 
of life and hope, excited great and most 
unusual sympathy, not only among his 
friends and family, to whom he was in- 
expressibly dear, but among the inbabi- 
tants in general of the town in which he 
lived, many of whom were desirous to 
testify their respect for his memory by 
following his remains in procession to 
the grave. But this signal mark of re» 
gard, though received with deep feelings 
of gratitude, was declined by his af- 
flicted family, and the funeral was con- 
ducted in a private manner, attended 
only by his nearest relatives and connec- 
tions. Yet notwithstanding this deci- 
sion on their part, the general feeling of 
regret was so strong, that on the day of 
the funeral both the shops and private 
houses were shut through the whole line 
of the procession, from the entrance of 
the town at Lord Hill’s eolamn, to St, 
Mary’s Church, a distance of about a 
mile, and also from the Church to the 
residence of Archdeacon Butler at the 
schools, though out of the line. These 
demonstrations of sympathy and respect 
for the virtues of the deceased, will not 
be lost on the survivors, and are, we 
hope, well calculated to soothe the 
affliction of his family and connections, 
and afford them a sacred source of con- 
solation in reflecting on so honourable a 
testimony of public estimation and re- 


gard. 


JouN PinkERTON, Esq. 

March 10. At Paris, aged 67, John 
Pinkerton, Esq. F.S. A. Perth, a volu- 
minous and celebrated Author and Editor. 

Mr. Pinkerton claimed descent from 
an ancient family seated at Pinkerton 
near Dunbar. His grandfather was 
Walter, a worthy and honest yeoman at 
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Dalserf, who had a numerous family. 
As presbyterians at that time abounded 
in the West of England, there was con- 
siderable intercourse between them and 
those of Scotland. 

James Pinkerton, a son of Walter, 
settled in Somersetshire, where having 
acquired a moderate property as a dealer 
in hair, (an article, as wigs were gene- 
rally worn, then much in request,) he 
returned to his native country about 
1755, and married Mrs. Bowie (whose 
maiden name was Heron), the widow of 
a respectable merchant at Edinburgh, 
who brought him an increase of fortune, 
and left three children. James, the 
eldest, joined the army as a volunteer, 
and was slain at the battle of Minden, 
his brother Robert succeeding to an 
estate in Lanarkshire, left by their father. 

John Pinkerton, the youngest son, 
was born in Edinburgh, Feb. 17, 1758. 
After acquiring the rudiments of educa- 
tion, at a small school, kept by an old 
woman at Grangegate Side, near that 
city, where wa a house belonging to 
his mother, he’ as, in 1764, removed to 
the grammar school at Lanark, kept by 
Mr. Thomson, who married the sister of 
the poet of that name. 

Inheriting from his father a portion 
of bypochondriacism, young Pinkerton 
was alwaysa diffident boy, and he neither 
entered into competition with his school- 
fellows in education, nor joined in their 
boisterous but healthy amusements. 
At school he was generally the second 
or third of his class; but nothing re- 
markable distinguished this period, ex- 
cept one incident; Mr. Thomson one 
day ordered the boys to translate a part 
of Livy into English ; when he came to 
young Pinkerton’s version, be read it 
silently to himself, then, to the great 
surprise of the boys, walked quickly out 
of the school, but soon returned with a 
volume of Hooke’s Roman History, in 
which the same part of Livy was trans- 
lated. He read both aloud, and gave 
his decided opinion in favour of his dis- 
ciple’s translation, which not a little 
flattered boyish vanity, and perhaps 
sowed in him the first seeds of author- 
ship. 

After being six years at school, the 
last year of which only was dedicated to 
the Greek, he returned to the house of 
his family near Edinburgh. His father 
having some dislike to university educa- 
tion, John was kept in a kind of solitary 
confinement at home; and this parent, 
being of a severe and moruse disposition, 
his durance little tended to give much 
firmness to his nerves. An hour or two 
passed every day in attending a French 
teacher; and, in his eagerness to attain 
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this language, he had totally lost his 
Greek, and nearly his Latin also: but 
soon after, meeting with Rollin’s An- 
cient History, and observing references 
to the original authors, he bought the 
History of Justinus, &c. and soon re- 
covered his Latin so as to write, when 
he was about thirteen years of age, 
tolerable fragments in that language. 
He afterwards studied mathematics two 
or three years, under Mr. Ewing, an 
able teacher at Edinburgh, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the doctrine of infinites. 

Intended for the profession of the law, 
young Pinkerton was articled to Mr. 
Wm. Aytoun, an eminent writer to the 
signet, with whom he served a clerkship 
of five years. He did not, however, 
neglect the cultivation of his mind, and 
having felt the witchery of verse by 
reading Beattie’s Minstrel, and other 
poems, he wrote an elegy, called Craig- 
millar Castle, which he dedicated to Dr. 
Beattie. This production, which was 
published in 1776, was followed by the 
composition of one or two tragedies, but 
they were never printed. 

In 1780, soon after the expiration of 
his clerkship, his father died ; and being 
often disappointed in procuring uncom- 
mon bovks at Edinburgh, he visited 
London, where the size and extent of 
the booksellers’ catalogues are said to 
have formed his sole motive for wishing 
to fix his residence. This determina- 
tion was confirmed by the bankruptcy 
of some merchants in Glasgow, who held 
about 1,000/. of his father’s money, all 
which was lost. He accordingly went to 
Scotland in the spring of 1781, took up 
the remaining sums lying in mercantile 
hands, and, returning to England, settled 
in the neighbourhood of London in the 
winter of that year. 

In 1781 Mr. Pinkerton published, in 
8vo. “ Rimes,’’ as he peculiarly chose 
to designate some minor poems; and 
** Hardyknute, an Heroic Ballad, now 
first published complete [a Second Part 
being added]; with the other more ap- 
proved Scottish Ballads, and some not 
hitherto made public, in the Tragic 
style. To which were prefixed, Two 
Dissertations: 1. On the Oral Tradition 
of Poetry. 2. On the Tragic Ballad,” 
small 8vo, The latter work is reviewed 
in vol, Li, p. 279; as in vol. Lu. p. 131, 
is a second edition of the “* Rimes,” aud 
his ** Two Dithyrambie Odes: 1, On 
Enthusiasm. 2. To Laughter,” 4to. 
1782; whilst in the same volume, p. 243, 
are noticed his “* Tales in Verse,” also 
published in that year, 

From his boyish days Mr. Pinkerton 
had been fond of collecting medals, mi- 
nerals, and other curiosities ; and hav- 
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ing received from a lady in Scotland a 
rare coin of Constantine, on his Sarma- 
tian victory, which she had taken as a 
farthing, he soon laid the foundation of 
a little collection, and used to read Ad- 
dison’s Dialogues on Medals with infi- 
nite delight. These pursuits led him to 
see the defects of common books on the 
subject, and he drew up a manual and 
tables for his own use, which afterwards 
grew to the excellent and complete 
« Essay on Medals,” the first edition of 
which was published by Dodsley, in two 
vo. volumes, 1784, He was materially 
assisted in its completion by the late 
Mr. Southgate of the British Museum 
and Mr. Douce. The third and last 
edition was edited by Mr. Harwood. 

In 1785 Mr. Pinkerton surprised the 
literary world with a very extraordinary 
performance, entitled, ‘* Letters of Li- 
terature,” under the assumed name of 
Robert Heron. In this work he depre- 
ciated the ancient authors, in a manner 
which called forth the indignation of 
the poet Cowper; and criticised the 
best of the moderns, with an air of as- 
surance that could not have been war- 
ranted even by the most confirmed cha- 
racter for taste, learning, and judgment: 
He had also the vanity to reeommend a 
new system of orthography, more fan- 
tastical and absurd, if possible, than 
that which his countryman, Mr. EI- 
phinstone, endeavoured with so much 
zeal to introduce. Unfortunately too, 
it happened that the odium of the per- 
formance actually alighted on a country- 
man of his, whose name was in reality 
Robert Heron, and who was just then 
coming before the publick as an author®, 
However, this book obtained for Mr, P. an 
introduction to Horace Walpole, through 
whom he became acquainted with Gib- 
bon the historian, who recommended 
him to the booksellers as a fit person to 
translate the ‘* English Monkish Histo- 
rians,” a work which, bad the proposal 
met with encouragement, might have 
tended to a more generally diffused 
knowledge of the history of the middle 
ages; On the death of his patron, the 
Earl of Orford, Mr. Pinkerton sold a 
collection of his Lordship’s remarks, 
witticisms, and letters, to the proprietors 
of the Monthly Magazine, in which 
miscellany they appeared periodically, 





* “ Poor Heron was a man of extensive 
information but little judgment, a re- 
spectable parliamentary reporter, but a 
bad writer. He was reduced chiefly by 
improvidence to great distress, and 
closed his life about 15 or 16 years ago, 
within the walls of the Fever Institu- 
tion.”—Monthly Mag. 
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under the title of Walpoliana, and when 
exhausted, the whole were reprinted in 
two small volumes, with a portrait of 
the gifted Nobleman. 

In 1786 our second Chatterton issued 
two 8vo. vols. entitled, ** Ancient Scot- 
tish Poems, never before in Print ; but 
now published from the [pretended] Ma- 
nuscript Collections of Sir Richard Mait- 
land, of Lethington, Knight, Lord Privy 
Seal of Scotland, and a Senator of the 
College of Justice. Comprizing Pieces 
written from about 1420 till 1586. With 
large Notes and a Glossary.” This pub- 
lication is fully reviewed is vol. Lv1. pp. 
147-150. The manuscripts were feigned 
to have been discovered in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. 

In 1787 Mr. Pinkerton published in 
2 vols. 12mo, under the feigned name of 
H. Bennet, M.A., “ The Treasury of 
Wit; being a methodical Selection of 
about Twelve Hundred of the, best 
Apothegms and Jests; from books in 
several Languages,”—a compilation pro- 
nounced to be much superior to most 
of the kind. It was _ccompanied by 
many just and pertineut observations, 
in a Discourse on wit and humour, con- 
sidered under the four different heads ; 
—Serious Wit, Comic Wit, Serious 
Humour, and Comic Humour, The 
same year produced in one volume, 
8vo. his well-known “ Dissertation on 
the Origin and Progress of the Scythians 
or Goths, being an Introduction to the 
Ancient and Modern History of Eu- 
rope;”’ and though he figured after- 
ward in many other walks of litera- 
ture, the prejudices embalmed in that 
extraordinary production continued to 
the end to hold almost the undivided 
possession of his mind. He seriously 
believed that the Irish, the Scotch High- 
landers, and the Welsh, the Bretons, 
and the Spanish Biscayans, are the only 
surviving descendants of the original 
population of Europe, and that in them, 
their features, their manners, their his- 
tory, every philosophic eye may trace 
the unimproved and unimprovable sa- 
vage, the Celt. He maintained in every 
company that he was ready to drop his 
theory altogether the momeut any one 
could point out to him a single person 
of intellectual eminence sprung from an 
unadulterated line of Celtic ancestry. 
He used to appeal boldly to the History 
of Bulaw, in particular; asking what 
one GREAT MAN the Celtic races of 
Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, had yet 
contributed to the rolls of fame? And 
it must be owned that he had studied 
family genealogies so indefatigably, that 
it was no easy matter to refute him 
without preparation, If you mentioned 
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Burke, ‘ What,” said he, * a descendant 
of De Bourg? class that high Norman 
chivalry with the riff-raff of O's and 
Mac’s? Show mea great O, and I am 
done.” He delighted to prove that the 
Scoteh Highlanders had never had but a 
few great captains—such as Montrose, 
Dundee, the first Duke of Argyle—and 
these were all Goths ;—the two first, 
Lowlanders; the last a Norman, a de 
Campo bello! The aversion be bad for 
the Celtic name extended itself to every 
person and every thing that had any 
connection with the Celtic countries. 
The opinions advanced in his remark- 
able ** Dissertation,” were ably and amply 
eombated, as well elsewhere, as in our 
own pages, by a correspondent, in vol, 
Lv. pp. 203, 305; and again, by Mr. 
W. Williams, in vol. Lx. pp. GOT-5. 

In 1789 the deceased author published 
in 8vo. a collection of ancient Latin 
Lives of the Scottish Saints, a work 
which greatly tended to illustrate the 
early history of his native country. It 
is reviewed in vol. Lvt. p. 509, vol. Lix. 
p- 635, and is now a scarce volume, 
no more than one hundred copies of it 
having been printed. This was soon 
after followed by a new and greatly en- 
larged edition of bis Essay on Medals 
(see vo]. L1x. p. 837), which bas become 
the standard work for information on 
that interesting and useful subject. In 
the same fruitful year he published an 
edition of “‘ The Bruce, or the History 
of Robert King of Scotland, written in 
Scottish verse, by Jobn Barbour,” 3 
vols, 8vo. 

In 1790 this prolific writer again put 
forth some of his numismatic researches, 
in ‘* The Medallic History of England 
to the Revolution,” 4to.; and published 
“* An Inquiry into the History of Scot- 
land, preceding the reign of Malcolm 
II. or 1056; including the authentic 
History of that Period,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
(republished in 1795) with some addi- 
tional observations, containing replies 
to the various reviews, &c, (see vol. LXv. 
pp- 416, 506). In 1792 he edited three 
octavo volumes of * Scottish Poems, re- 
printed from scarce editions” (see vol. 
LXUI. pp. 32, 446). 

in 1798 Mr. Pinkerton married Miss 
Burgess, of Odiham, Hants, sister to the 
present Bishop of Salisbury; but the 
union was not happy, and the parties 
separated. The lady has been dead 
some years. 

Our author’s next important literary 
Jabours were in biography, he contri- 
buting the lives to “‘ Iconograpbia Sco- 
tica, or Portraits of Ilustrious Persons 
of Scotland, with biographical notes,” 
2 wols. vo. 1795-1797 (see vol. Lxv. 
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1100, Lxvi. 858, Lxviii. 302) ; and to the 
Scottish Gallery, or Portraits of Emi- 
nent Persons of Scotland, with their 
Characters,”” 8vo. 1799. 

His talents were then direeted to geo- 
gtapby’, and they produced a. standard 
work in this branch of science. The 
“Modern Geography, digested on a 
new plan,” appeared first in two quarto 
volumes, in 1802; a second edition pub- 
lished in 1807, consists of three; and 
there is an Abridgement in a single 
octavo. In 1806 Mr. Pinkerton tra- 
velled to the French capital, and on his 
return publisbed his observations, under 
the title of “ Recollections of Paris,” 2 
vols. 8vo. Subsequently he was em- 
ployed in editing a “ General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels,” which was ex- 
tended to nineteen volumes, quarto; and 
a ** New Modern Atlas,” in parts, both 
which works commenced in 1809. For 
a short time the Critical Review, with 
but little success, was under his super- 
intendance. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s last original work 
was ‘* Petralogy, or a Treatise on Rocks,” 
2 vols. Svo. 1811; but in 1814, still 
pursuing his attacks on the Celts, he 
republished in two octavo volumes, his 
** Inquiry into the History of Scotland,” 
together with his “ Dissertation on the 
Origin and Progress of the Scythians or 
Goths.”* 

Mr. Pinkerton had of late years re- 
sided almost entirely in Paris. His ap- 
pearance was that of “ a very little and 
very thin old man, with a very small, 
sharp, yellow face, thickly pitted by the 
small pox, and decked with a pair of 
green spectacles.” 

After this very detailed memoir, any 
lengthened character were needless. It 
will have been perceived that Mr. Pin- 
kerton was an eccentric, but highly in- 
dustrious literary workman, and that 
his talents, though in some instances 
ill-directed, were commensurate with 
undertakings of no ordinary rank in 
literature. 

M. Davin. 

Dec. 29. At Brussels, the seat of his 
exile since the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons, aged 76, M. David, an artist 
who had long stood at the head of the 
French School of Painting. 

- At the period when the development 
of his powers commenced, the genius of 
the French painters had fallen into the 
worst possible direction. The style of 
the Italian schoo!, transmitted by Pous- 
sin and Lesueur, had been abandoned ; 
and, under the idea of returning to 
Nature, they had adopted a petty af- 
fected representation of her, which pos- 
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sessed neither the graceful, of which 
they were in search, nor the ideal or 
the grand, which they had voluntarily 
renounced. David repaired to Rome: 
there his mind was influenced by the 
two-fold impression which it received 
from the numerous grand and exact 
productions of the Italian school, and 
from the statues of the ancients—so 
chaste, so correct, so simply beautiful. 

impressed, he struck into a new 
course, and produced his picture of 
Andromache, which by many is regarded 
as one of his master-pieces. His paint- 
ing had then something of the Italian 
gravity and simplicity; and his pure 
and lofty design, like that of the an- 
cients, had not attained that ideal 
perfection, bordering upon the stiffness 
of statuary, which he acquired at a later 
period. In his next picture, Belisarius, 
the composition is simple avd grand, 
the design chaste, the expression true, 
the colouring sedate—the entire charac- 
ter of the production bearing a great 
resemblance to Poussin, with more cor- 
rectness and arrangement than that 
artist usually displays. In tracing his 
course from his Belisarius to his Rape of 
the Sabines, the influence of the Italian 
school will be seen gradually to diminisb, 
and the taste for ancient design to be- 
come stronger, so as at last to settle into 
academic correctness. In his Horatii, 
which may perhaps be regarded as the 
production that marks the zenith of his 
talents, there is the same grandeur, the 
same severity of composition and ex- 
pression, the same sobriety in the exe- 
cution; but, without yet ceasing to be 
natural, the disposition of the subject 
is seen to incline towards the sterility of 
bas-relief. In the Kape of the Sabines, 
one amongst the most admired and 
most deserving of admiration of M. 
David’s pictures, it is seen that his 
drawing has become altogether academic, 
and the attitudes betray a tuo great 
fondness for the display of beautiful 
forms. His Socrates is grandly con- 
ceived ; his Brutus is full of beautiful 
details ; his Thermopylae, and the many 
other works that have signalized his 
pencil, are marked with all the touches 
of a great master ; but, by those who 
love the simple and the true, and are 
fearful of style,when it becomes syste- 
matic, the first works of M. David will 
be esteemed his best. 

David was a great favourite of Buona- 
parte. The conquerer of Austerlitz is 
said to have advanced two steps towards 
the artist in his painting room, and 
taking off his bat, to have exclaimed, 
“« Sir, I salute yout” Under the protec- 
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tion of his great friend, David was 
allowed, as a special mark of distinction, 
tu occupy the corner wing of the old 
palace, from which every man of genius 
and science entitled to reside there, had 
been removed. Buonaparte always con- 
sulted him in the arrangement of his 
paintings and statues: and all the go- 
vernment costumes were from his de- 
signs. David had many pupils, and was 
not without adherents: but, from the 
sanguinary part which be had taken in 
the Revolution, he.was shunned by the 
great and the good, and seemed to lead 
the life of a proscribed exile, in the very 
centre of the gayest city in Europe. 

David painted the Coronation of Buo- 
naparte, in conformity with the instruc- 
tions. of his master. It was not that 
picture, however, which was exhibited 
in Pall Mall between three and. four 
years ago. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, the expatriated painter re- 
tired to Brussels ; and there he finished 
what he considered an improved and 
heightened copy of the original. paint- 
ing. That painting was exhibited in 
London, where, from. various circum- 
stances, it naturally attracted much 
notice, and excited much critisism. Buo- 
naparte, Josephine, the Cardinal Ca- 
prara, and two or three other. figures, 
were universally allowed to be fine ; but 
the remaining cluster of two hundred 
and: ten people, gave the painting the 
air of a crowded stage; on which the 
leading actors concentrated attention, 
whilst the surrounding mutes bad not 
grace enough to be even naturally af- 
fected. 

M. David, when he went into exile, 
announced to his pupils that he was 
about to change his style, and that he 
would send them from the Netherlands 
a specimen of the true manner of colour- 
ing. Critics consider him to have ful- 
filled this promise in his Mars and Venus, 
which has been exhibited with his Beli- 
sarius, Horatii, Brutus, Rape of the 
Sabines, &c. ‘* Mars, overcome with 
fatigue, is stretched on acouch; Venus, 
who has risen to make room for him, 
has one hand resting upon him, whilst 
with the other she is placing a crown 
on his head, which she is to bestow on 
condition that he quits the pursuit of 
arms. Mars consents, and presents his 
sword as a token of his sincerity. The 
Graces are hastening to disencumber 
the god of his armour; Love is unloos- 
ing his sandal; and every attempt is 
making to render his return to the field 
impossible.”’ 

M. Odevaue, one of M. David's dis- 
ciples and friends, has published in the 
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Brussels Oracle, a pompous and inflated 
eulogy upon the deceased, which thus 
concludes: ‘ Let Brussels be proud in 
retaining the ashes of David. 1 propose 
to beg his family to leave the remains 
of him who was our master and friend 
to us, to open immediately a subscription 
to raise a monument to him in one of 
our principal churches, and to have a 
funeral procession, There shal! be exe- 
cuted a mass and requiem, with a grand 
orchestra ; and, in order to render this 
ceremony worthy of its object, I propose 
to invite hither the artists and the friends 
of the arts, from all parts of the king- 
dom, and from the neighbouring coun- 
tries.” A subscription was accordingly 
opened, and a committee was appointed 
to regulate the funeral ceremony, and 
tu provide for the erection of a mauso- 
leum. 

The 17th April was the day of the 
sale at Paris, of the pictures, drawings, 
and sketches left by David. The cata- 
logue, drawn up by M. Pérignon, is ex- 
tremely interesting; it mentions the 
Mars disarmed by Venus; the Andro- 
mache weeping for Hector; the Apelles 
painting Campaspe ; the Bonaparte at 
Mount St. Bernard, with several other 
pictures of the principal events in the 
life of Napoleon ; and numerous sketches 
and studies made during the artist’s 
residence in Rome. Among the modern 
subjects, we remark the drawing of the 
Teunis-court, several portraits, aud two 
pictures of the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and of the Convention, 
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Aged 60, the Rev. Wm. Raines, Rector of 
West Tanfield, co. York. He was of Trin. 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1798, and was presented 
to his Rectory in 1800, by the Maryuis of 
Aylesbury. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Rol. Willoughly Carter, 
Rector of Quarrington, Linc. and for 30 
years Curate of [ckworth and Chedburgh, 
near Bury. He was of Pembroke Hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1792, and was formerly Rector 
of Springthorp, Linc. to which he was pre- 
sented by the King in 1807. To Quarring- 
ton he was presented by the Earl of Bristol 
within these three years. 

The Rev. Rice Llewellyn, Vicar of Tolles- 
bury, Essex, to which church he was pre- 
sented, in 1805, by Sir W. B. Rush, Knt. 

Aged 69, the Rev. John Lough, Vicar of 
Sittingbourn, and Perpetual Curate of Iwade, 
Kent ;_to the former of which livings he 
was presented by the Archbp. of Canterbury 
in 1817, and to the latter by the Archdn. of 
Canterbury in 18.... 

At Portland Castle, aged 65, the Rev. John 
Manning, officiating Minister of Portland, 
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He was son of tlie late Rev. Owen Manning, 
F.R.S. and S.A. Vicar of Godalming, Sur 
rey, the excellent Antiquary and Topogra- 
pher; and was of Queen’s College, Camb. 
B.A. 1782, M.A. 1789. - 

The Rev. James Izod Roberts, Rector of 
Saintbury, Glouc. He was of Trin. Coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1800, and was presented to his 
Rectory in 1801 by James Roberts, esq. 

On a visit to London, aged 73, the Rev. 
John Thompson, ‘Vicar of Easton, and of 
Spaldwick cum Barham, Hunts, and for 
nearly 50 years Master of the Grammar 
School at Kimbolton. He had held the 
small Vicarage of Easton for 40 years, but 
his other churches since 1814 only; when 
he was presented to them, after having re- 
gularly fulfilled their duties as curate for 
many years, on a very limited salary. 

Rey. Joseph Varenne, D.D. Rector of 
Staplehurst, Kent, to which he was pre- 
sented by St. John’s College, Camb. in 1820. 

At Warkton, Northamptonsh. the Rev. 
David Wauchope, D.D. Rector of that pa- 
tish, and Vicar of Slipton. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 1801, and 
was presented to both his livings in 1805 ; 
to Workton by the late Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, and to Slipton by the late Duke of 
Dorset. 

The Rev. Rob. Wright, Rector of Itchen 
Abbas, and Ovington, Hants. He was of 
Trin. Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1809, was presented 
to Itchin Abbas by John Wright, esq. in 
1813, and to Ovington in 1817, by the Hon. 
Dr. North, late Bp. of Winchester. 

April 5. In Queen’s-square, Bath, aged 
74, the Ven. Chas. Sandiford, Archdeacon 
of Wells, Chancellor of Bath and Wells, 
Vicar of Awre cum Blakeney, and of Tirley, 
Glouc. and for many years in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for that county. He was 
successively Fellow of Sidney College and 
Trinity Hall, Camb. ; and took the degree of 
B.A. at the former in 1773, and that of 
M.A, at the latter in 1776. He was pre- 
sented to Awre by the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany in 1780, and to Tirley by the King in 
1788 ; was nominated Chancellor of Bath 
and Wells in 1813, and Archdeacon in 1815. 
A year has not elapsed since the Parishioners 
of Awre met together, to present to their 
revered Pastor a piece of plate, in testimony 
of their gratitude for the long and important 
service rendered by him to the parish. They 
assembled at three o'clock, and attended 
him, preceded by a band of music, to the 
Red Hart Inn, at Awre, where an excellent 
dinner was provided forthe occasion. After 
dinner, the Rev. Charles P. N. ‘Wilson, the 
curate, addressed the venerable and worthy 
Vicar in an appropriate speech; and, in the 
name and on behalf of the Parishioners, pre- 
sented him with a silver Salver, bearing the 
following inscription :—‘* To the Venerable 
Charles Sandiford, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Wells, and Incumbent of Awre, this Salver 
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was presented by the Inhabitants of the Pa- 
rish of Awre, June 25th, 1825, as a grateful 
memorial of his unwearied attention to their 
interests during the period of 44 years, in 
which he has been their resident Vicar.” 

April 8. At Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 60, 
the Rev. 1m. Thos. Say, Vicar of Amwell 
cum Hoddesdon, and of Rainham, Essex. 
He was of Emauuel College, Camb, LL. B. 
1793; was presented to Rainham in 1812 
by the Executors of J. M. G. Dare, esq.; and 
to Amwell in 1821. 

April 10, At Béd-Owen, Merionethshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Owen Owen, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Langyniu, Montgomeryshire. 

April 15. At Elborey Cottage, near Wor- 
cester, the Rev. John Price, Vicar of Tib- 
berton, Worcester, and Rector of Quinton, 
co. Glove. to both which churches he was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester; to the former in 1794, and the latter 
in 18038, 

April 16. Aged 74, the Rev. Rob. Butler, 
Rector of Inkpen, Berks. He was of 
Exeter Coll. Oxford, B,.C.L. 1779, and was 
presented to Inkpen, in the same year, by 

hos, Butler, esq. 

April 17. Aged 63, the Rev. William 
Gray, one of the Priests Vicars of Lincoln 
Cathedral, Rector of St. Mary Magdalen 
and Vicar) of St. Nicholas Newport in that 
city, Rector of Fristhorpe and of Snarfard; 
Linc. To the three first churches he, was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter of Lin- 
coln in 1804, 1806, and 1807, and/to Snar- 
ford in 1807 hy the King. 

April 21. At his Residentiary House, in 
the Close at Exeter, aged 77, the Ven, 
Thos. Johnes, Chancellor, and one of the 
Canons of that Church, Archdeacon of 
Barnstaple, Rector of Bradstone, Devon, 
and Lezant, Cornwall. He was of Jesus 
College, Oxf. M.A. 1783; was appointed 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple in 1807, was pre- 
sented to Bradstone in 1812, and to Lezant 
in 1815, by the Hon. Dr. Pelham (now Bp. 
of Lincoln), when Bp. of Exeter; and was 
appointed Chancellor of the Church and 
Canon Residentiary in 1816. 

April 27. Suddenly, at the Lign Hotel, 
Wolverhampton, in his 45th year, the Rev. 
Edw. Bate Compson, Vicar of Feckenham, 
Wore. to which church he was presented in 
1813, by the Rev. E. Neil. 

April 27. In London, the Rev. Charles 
Dewell, of Malmsbury. He was of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxf. M.A. 1799. He was son 
of the late T. Dewell, M.D. of Malms- 
bury, and son-in-law of Wm. Hughes, esq. 
of Devizes. 

April 27. At Broadway, Wore. in his 
63d year, the Rev. John Graham, Rector 
of Brompton Brian, Heref. and Vicar of 
Cople, Beds. He took the degree of M.A. 
at Christ Church, Oxf. 1789, and B.D. at 
All Souls, in 1808; was presented to Cople 
by the former College in 1795, and to 
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Brompton in 1808, by the Earl of Ox- 
ford, and others. 

May 4. Aged 72, the Rev, Frogmere 
Cumming, Prebendary of Lincoln, Vicar of 
Cardington and of Keysoe, Beds. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
where he took the degrees of B.A. 1776, 
M.A. 1779; he was presented to both his 
Vicarages by that College in 1796, and was 
preferred to the Prebend of Milton Manor 
in Lincola Cathedral in 1817. 

May 6. In Clarence-street, Live I, 
aged 30, the Rev. Wm. Swift, A.B. of 
Queen’s Coll. Oxf. and late Curate of ‘St. 
Mark's Church, Liverpool. 

May 6. At the Rectory House, Lough- 
borough, Leic. aged 66, the Rev. Rich. 
Hardy, D.D. for 28 years Rector of that 
parish. Dr. Hardy was a native of Enfield 
in Middlesex, and son of the Rev. Sam. 
Hardy, M.A. many years the diligent Curate 
and Lecturer of that parish. ‘The deceased 
was formerly Fellow and Tutor of Ema- 
nuel Coll. Camb. where he took the degrees 
of B.A. 1782, M.A. 1785, B.D. 1792, 
D.D. 1799; and by which Society he was, 
in the latter year, heing then the’ Senior 
Fellow, presented to the Rectory of a 
borough, the most valuable benefice either 
in the gift of the College, or in the County 
of Leicester. By his death the County bas 
lost an active and devoted magistrate, hi¢ 
parishioners a most kind and attached mi- 
nister, his family a truly affectionate hus- 
band and parent, and his friends the society 
and converse of a man endowed with the 
highest and most valuable qualities of the 
heart und mind. 

May 7. The Reve James Turner, of 
Brazenose Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1792, and Vicar 
of Mottram, Cheshire, to which church he 
was presented in 1794, by Dr. Cleaver, then 
Bp. of Chester. 

May 9. At his mother’s house, at Whit- 
ton, near Ipswich, aged 34, the Rev. John 
Medows Bolton, Curate of Hemblington and 
Woodbastick, Norf. He was of Catherine 
Hall, Camb. B.A. 1817. 

May 13. At Chiddingfold, Surrey, aged 
46, the Rev. Chas. Ekins, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Salisbury, and Rector of Chid- 
dingfold cum Haslemere. He was formerly 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb. B, A. 1803 ; 
was preferred in that year to the Rectory -of 
Chiddingfold, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury, and to the Canonry of Coombe 
and Harnham, in that Cathedral, in 1904; 
His unaffected piety and purity of life ex- 
emplified the Aer a he taught. 

May 15. At Maidenhead, Berks, aged 
84, the Rev. Henry Dodwell, for sixty years 
Rector of Harlaxton and Colsterworth, Line. 
He was of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A. 
1766, and was presented to both his livings 
in that year by the Prebendary of South 


Grantham. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 11s Environs. 

Lately. In Weymouth-st. Portland-place, 
aged 63, the Hon. Augustus Phipps, F.R.S. 
a Commissioner of Excise, and brother to 
the Earl of Mulgrave. He was born Nov. 
15, 1762; the fifth and youngest son of 
Constantine first Lord Mulgrave, by Lepell, 
eldest dau. of John Lord Hervey of Ick- 
worth (eldest son of John first Earl of Bris- 
tol), and sister of George-William, the se- 
cond Earl of Bristol, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Mr. Phipps married, Aug. 14, 
1792, Maria, eldest dau. of Peter Thelluson, 
esq. of Broadsworth Park, co. York, uncle 
to the present Lord Rendlesham. 

April 18. At Kensington, aged 76, Mr. 
Jehn Hughes, late of the Stamp-office. 

April 19. At the Charter House, of in- 
flammation of the lungs, brought on by 
measles, aged 15, Hugh-Athelstan, youngest 
son of the late Rich. Bateman, esq. nephew 
of the late Sir Hugh Bateman. His re- 
mains were interred in the family vault at 
All Saints’ Church, Derby. 

April 20. In Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq. Wm. 
Goodwyn, esq. Purser of the Prince Regent 
Yacht. 

April 23. In Salisbury-sq. Fleet-st. aged 
67, James Lance, esq. 

in Hertford-st. May-fair, aged.61, Eliza- 
Rebecca, widow of Hugh Bisshopp, esq. 

April 25, In Charter-house-square, N. 
Jarman, esq. 

April 26. In Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s 
Park, Rich. Dixon Roadley, esq. only son of 
the late Richard Roadley, esq. of Scarby 
House, Lincolnshire. 

April 27. In Brompton-row, at an ad- 
vanced ‘age, the relict of the late Rev. 
Joshua Kyte, D.D. 

April28. Suddenly, aged 54, Mrs. Rown- 
son, of Camberwell. 

May 1. At Brixton, aged 83, Hannah, 
widow of the late Mr. Wm. Hughes, brewer, 
of Mitcham. 

In Colebrook-row, Islington, aged 75, 
John Craig, esq. 

In Chapel-street, May-fair, aged 90, 
Eliz. Dowager Viscountess Sydney, Lady of 
the Bedchamber to her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte. She was the eldest dau. and co- 
heiress of Rich. Powys, esq. of Hintlesham 
Hall, co. Suffolk, by Lady Mary Brudenell, 
sister of the last Duke of Montague, and of 
the late Earls of Cardigan and Ailesbury ; 
was married May 19, 1760, to Thos. Towns- 
hend, esq. afterwards created Baron and 
Visc. Sydney; by whom she was the mother 
of the present Viscount, the late Countess of 
Chatham, Lady Dynevor, the late Duchess 
of Buccleuch, &c. On the 9th her remains 
were interred near those of the late Lord, 
at Chiselhurst in Kent. 

May 2. In York-place, the wife of H. U. 
Reay, esq- of Killingworth House, North- 
umberland, 
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In Southampton-street, Covent Garden, 
of apoplexy, aged 63, George Dawne, esq. 
solicitor. 

May 3. Tho. David Boswell, esq. a Jus- 
tice of Peace for Middlesex. 

May 9. At the Manor House, Brixton, 
aged 68, the widow of William Lambert, 
esq. formerly of Ludgate Hill. 

n King-street, Covent-garden, aged 70, 
Mrs, Eliza Harley, mother of Mr. Harley, 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

In Percy-st. aged 82, Thos. Hattam, esq. 

May 12. In Holles-street, aged 70, the 
relict of the late G. Nelthorpe, esq. 

Aged 68, John Pearson, esq. F. R.S. of 
Golden-square, an eminent surgeon, and bio- 
ong of the late William Hey, esq. of 

eds. 

At Kennington, Lieut. John Hobbs, R.N. 

May 13. In Upper Baker-street, aged 66, 
the relict of B. Hudson, esq. late of Lambeth. 

May 14. In Montagu-square, aged 15, 
Louisa, twin dau. of Lady Charlutte Crofton. 

May 15. In Bedford-row, Rich. Temple, 
M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

In Berkeley-st. Mrs. Elizabeth Penly. 

May 16. At St. John’s-square, Clerken- 
well, aged 76, Mr. Rich. Edwards. 

At the house of her son-in-law, John 
Dimock, esq. of North Brixton, Susannah, 
relict of the late John Thompson, esq. of 
Manor House, Chelsea. 

May 18. At Hammersmith, aged 85, J. 
Ramsden, esq. 

May 19. In Piccedilly, aged 14, Lady 
Mery-Anne Primrose, second daughter of 
Archibald-John present and fourth Earl of 
Rosebery. 

Bucks.—May 10. At Great Marlow Par- 
sonage, aged 73, Mary, relict of the late 
John Deane, esq. 

Cuesuins.—April 21. At her seat, Mrs. 
L. W. Boodie, in consequence of a fall from 
her carriage. 

May 1. At Brook Lodge, near Cheadle, 
aged 46, John Baxter, esq. 

May 6. At Altrincham, his native place, 
and where he had only arrived a few days be- 
fore, being on travel for the benefit of his 
health, aged 27, Jonathan-Hannett Royle, 
M.D. of Nashville, in the United States. 

Dorsetsuire. — May 15. Aged 34, 
Frances, widow of the late Capt. W. Mat- 
thews, R.N. and eldest dau. of Jas. Bristowe, 
esq. of Poole. 

Essex. — April 2. At Boreham, near 
Chelmsford, Charlotte, wife of Robt.-Cleere 
Haselfoot, esq. 

April 24, Aged 66, John C. Tabor, esq- 
of Colchester. 

May 10. At Saffron Walden, in her 58th 
year, Mary, wife of Geo, Walton, esq. 

May 12. At Walthamstow, aged 22, 
Benj. Hetherington, esq. 

May 14. At Witham, aged 78, Hon. 
Mrs. Talbot. 
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GioucesTERSHIRE.— April 11. At West- 
bury, near Bristol, Walter Browne, esq. 

April 29. In Sandford- place, C - 
ham, Wn. Nettleship, 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 25, Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Geo. Hyde Wollaston, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, 

May 8. At her residence, Canon-street, 
St, James's-street, Bristol, aged 75, Mrs. 
Cecil Williams, well known as having kept 
a respectable ladies’ boarding school in St. 
Mary Redcliff, for upwards of 30 years. 

Hants.—May 2. George Purvis, esq. of 
Blackbrook House, near Fareham, a Justice 
of the Peace for Hampshire. 

May 3. At Bramdean, aged 77, Christ. 
Hodges, esq. 

Kent.—April 23. At Kemnal House, 
Kent, aged 74, Sir William Leighton, for- 
merly an Alderman of London. He was 
elected to that office for Billingsgate Ward 
in 1799, served Sheriff in 1803, Lord 
Mayor in 1806, and was knighted during 
his Chief Magistracy, May 1, that year. 
He resigned his gown in 1821. 

May 1. Aged 88, Robert Houghton, esq. 

Lancasuire.—May 7. At Mill-hill, near 
Blackburn, aged 59, John Turner, esq. 

LeicesTERsHIRE.— April 29. At Burrow- 
on-the-Hill, Johu Palmer, aged 92, who 
was one of the Thirdboroughs of Stapleford 
Court, under the Earl of Harborough, for 
72 years. 

Lincotnsuire.— Lately, At Leek, Eliz. 
wife of Charles Flint, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Allington House, aged 83, 
Dame Eliz. second wife of the late Sir Wm. 
Earle Wilby, first Baronet of Denton House. 
She was dau. and sole heir of Rob. Cope, 
esq. of Spondon, Derb. aud married first 
to Thos. Williamson, esq. ef Allington ; 
and secondly, to Sir W. E. Wilby, by whom 
she had five sons and five daughters, and 
who left her a widow, Nov. 6, 1815. 

May 11. At Grimsby, aged 70, the wife 
of Wm. Marshall, esq. Collector of the 
Customs at that port, and a Magistrate for 
the division of Lindsey. 

May 12. At Canwick, near Lincoln, in 
her 74th year, Susannah Waldo Sibthorp, 
relict of Col. Humphrey Waldo Sibthorp. 

Mippiesex.— 4pril 18. At Harrow 
School, aged 13 years, being unfortunately 
drowned while bathing, Cha. William, only 
son of Sir Cha, Lemon, of Carclew, Bart. 

April 24. At Tottenham, the wife of 
J.D. Aubert, esq. 

April 26. Aged 53, John Cherry, esq. of 

alston. 

May 2. At Twickenham, Wm. Fairfax, 
third son of Stephen Tho. Cole, esq. 

May 9. Aged 30, Jane, wife of Jas. 
Montgomery, esq. of Brentford. 
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Free School at Cleobury Mortimer for nearly 
twenty years. 

Somersetsuine.—April 11, At Bath, 
aged 69, Rich. Bingham Newland, esq. of 
Chichester. 

April 22. At Bath, Joanna Maria, dau. 
of the late Rev. James Roberts, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Abbey Dore, Herefordshire. 

April 28. Aged 15, Miss Emma Good- 
ridge, of Bath. 

April 30, Mrs. Windsor, of the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, 

Starroapsuire.—April 5. At Stoke-upon- 
Trent, aged 51, Anne, relict of Mr. Francis 
Butters, and Jast surviving daughter of the 
late Rev. W. Anwyl, of Cheswardine, Salop. 

April 24. Aged 76, Mr. William Fox, of 
Uttoxeter, who for half a century had not 
held any colloquial intercourse with his fel- 
low-mortals, although in the possession of 
his intellectual faculties to the last, and 
capable of using the organs of speech, 

SurroLk.—Fel. 6. At Beccles, aged 86, 
Elizabeth, sister of late W. Johnson, gent. 

Feb. 8. At Yoxford, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
relict of Wm. Kett, of Kelsale, gent, and 
last surviving dau. of late Rev. Martin Bay- 
lie, A.M. Rector of Kelsale and Wrentham. 

Feb. 23. Aged 58, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Rev. Mr. Hingestone, late Vicar of Reydon 
cum Southwold. 

Feb, 26. At Eye, aged 88, Mary, relict 
of John Todd, gent. senior Free Burgess. 

Feb. 28. Aged 30, Isabel, only dau. of 
Mr. Tho. Dowsing, of Earl Soham. 

March 1. Aged 60, Thomas Steele, of 
Bury, gent. 

- Beccles, Mrs. Beddingfield, sister of 
J. J. Beddingfield, esq. of Ditchingham 
aa: . — 

At Aldeburgh, aged 42, the relict of Geo. 
Aug. Sherman, Major of the Eastern Batt. 
of Suffolk Militia, 

March 15. Aged 68, Mr. Benj. Colches- 
ter, of St. Peter's, Ipswich, many years a 
confidential Clerk in the Bank of Messrs. 
Alexanders. 

April 9. At; Depden, aged 43, James 
Silverstone, gent. 

April 20. At Mildenhall, Charles-Fermor, 
infant son of Sir G. Denys, kart. 

April 23. Iu his 70th year, Jos.-Randyll 
Burch, of Brandon, esy. a magistrate for the 
county. 

April 24. At Blakenham Magna, after a 
short illness, John Bridge, gent. 

April 26. At Stowmarket, aged 81, the 
relict of Mr. Daniel Freeman, surgeon. 

April 27. Aged 61, Mr. James Flude, of 
Sproughton. 

April 30. At Cordell’s Hospital, in Mel- 
ford, aged 90, Charles John Drewe, whe 
was supposed to be the natural son of Chas, 
John Drewe, gent. of that place, who was 





Sator—Lately. AtWellington, aged 105, 
Mrs. Deborah Whoram. She retained her 
mental faculties with perfecsion to the last. 
Lately. Mr. Tho. Seale, Master of the 


inh ly murdered Jan. 31, 1739. 
At Eye, aged 51, Mr. Rose, surgeon, one 
of the Common Council. 
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Surrey.—A4prili2. At Richmond, Lieut. 
S. B. Peacock, R. N. 

May 7. Aged 88, Mrs. Katherine Bris- 
tow, of Beddington. 

May 14. At Kingston,‘ aged 65, Joseph 
Frederick Simon, esq. 

Sussex.—April 11. At Brighton, aged 
14, Caroline Mary Seymour, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. R. Walpole, of Scole, Norfolk. 

May 9. At Rye, aged 73, Dan. Slade, esq. 

May 14. At Brighton, Georgiana Grace, 
wife of John Chamier, esq. 

Warwick.—May 13. In the Close, 
Lichfield, aged 71, Wm. Mott, esq. Senior 
Proctor, and Dep. Registrar of that Diocese. 

Wiits.—May ... At Corton, in her 69th 

ear, Rebecca, wife of Mr. W. Church- 
bill, sen. 

May 14. In his 23d year, Robert, second 
son of John Wansborough, esq. of Shrew- 
ton Lodge. 

May 17. At Crowbridge Lodge, near 
Malmesbury, aged 37, Mary, wife of A. H. 
Young, esq. and youngest daughter of the 
late W. Price, esq. of Gloucester. 

Worcestersuire.— April 28. At Wrib- 
benhall House, Bewdley, at an advanced 
age, Susanna, relict of Thomas Sheward, 
esq. of Astley, Worcestershire. 

‘Weeesen- el 7. In her 75th year, 
Sarah, wife of Lieut. Col. Smithson, of 
Heath, near Wakefield. 

April 22. At Sherburn, aged 68, Geo. 
Buchanan, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

April 24. At Doncaster, aged 51, Mr. Al- 
derman Thomas Pearson, attorney-at-law. 

April 28. Aged 79%, Francis Atkinson, 
esq. of Kirby-moor-side. 

April 39. Aged 65, John Robinson Foulis, 
of Bufton and Heslerton, esq. uncle to Sir 
Wn. Foulis, present and 8th baronet of In- 
gleby Manor. He was the youngest of the 
two sons of Sir William, the 6th baronet, by 
Hannah, only dau. of John Robinson, esq. 
of Buckton; he married, Nov. 16, 1795, 
Decima-Hester-Beatrix, eldest dau. of Sir 
Chris. Sykes, D.C.L. 2nd baronet of Sled- 
mere, and had issue WAN Sonh and four daus. 

x » Hannah, Elizabcth, Mark 
(named r his uncle the late Sir Mark M. 
Sykes), Beatrix, and Lucy. 

Wates.—April 20. At Coed-Helen, Carn. 
Mrs. Thomas, of Trevor Hall, Denb. widow 
of late Rice Thomas, esq. of Coed-Helen. 

ScotLanp.—April 22. At Conan House, 
co. Ross, Sir Hector Mackenzie, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ross-shire, and one of the oldest 
Scottish Baronets (of the date of 1628). 

April 23, At Edinburgh, aged 23, the 
Hon. Fred. Forbes, third son of James- 
Ochancar, present and 17th Lord Forbes, 
and Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Walter Hunter, 
of Polmood, co. Peebles, esq. and grand- 
daughter of George Earl of Cromartie. 

Trevanp.—Lately. On his paternal estate 
of Ardo, Waterford, Jeremiah Coghlan, esq. 
last surviving son of Mr. Jeremiah Coghlan, 
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formerly an eminent merchant in Bristol. 
By this gentleman’s death that ancient and 
respectable family has become extinct. 

At the family seat, Kilkenny, aged 53, 
Hon. Senenes Miche’ Butler, brother of 
the Earl of Kilkenny, and heir presumptive 
to his Viscountcy of Mountgarret. He was 
the second son of Edmund, 11th and late 
Viscount, by Henrietta-Butler, 2d dau. of 
Somerset-Hamilton, 3st Earl of Carrick ; 
and married Mrs. Kelly. 

April 20. At Whaley House, Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin, aged nearly 58, Lady Anne 
Whaley, aunt of Richard, present and third 
Earl of Clanwilliam. She was born April 24, 
1768, the eldest dau. of John the first Earl, 
by Theodosia, only dau. and heiress of Ro- 
bert-Hawkins Magill esq. (grand-daughter 
of John first Earl of Darnley) ; and was mar- 
ried at Dublin, April 7, 1788, to William 
2d son of Richard-Chapel Whaley, esq. of 
Whaley Abbey, co. Wicklow, and brother- 
in-law to John, first and late Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Lreland. 

April 22. At Rathnure, parish of Glen- 
more, Kilkenny, aged 100 years, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. 

April 28. In Dublin, aged 25, Bryan 
Keating, esq. second son of Major-general 
Keating, C. B. Mr. K. was appointed to a 
Lieutenancy in the 56th Regt. but six days 
before his death. He was a young man of 
much promise, and his kind and amiable dis- 
position had greatly endeared him to his 
brother officers, and to all to whom he was 
known. 

May 5. Aged 75, the Hon. Pierce-Butler 
Cooper, uncle to Somerset-Richard, third 
and present Earl of Carrick. He was the 
third son of Somerset-Hamilton, eighth 
Vicount Ikerrin, and first Earl, by Juliana 
Boyle, eldest daughter of Henry first Earl 
of Shannon; and was born Aug. 15, 1750, 
a twin brother with his sister Margaret, 
afterwards countess of Belmore. He mar- 
ried Dec. 24, 1774, Catharine, eldest dau. 
of Rich. Roth, esq. 

Asroap.— Oct. 13, 1825. At Kurnald, 
Bengal, Lieut. and Adj. W. Heysham, 53d 
Reg. N. I. third son of John Heysham, esq. 
of Carlisle. 

Lately, At Paris, Lady Susan Douglas, 
sister of the present Earl of Dunmore. 
Her ladyship was the third dau. of John, 
4th and late Earl of Danmore, by Lady 
Charlotte Stewart, dau. of Alex. 7th Earl 
of Galloway; and was thrice married, firstly, 
July 7, 1788, to Joseph Thorpe, of Chip- 
penham, Camb. esq. by whom she had a 
son, who inherited, in 1804, a fortune of 
60001. a year left by his grandfather, John 
Thorpe, esq. of Jamaica (see vol LXxIV. ii. 
1174) ; secondly, to John Drew, esq; and 
thirdly, Aug. 23, 1809, to the Rev. Arch. 
Edw. Douglas, Rector of Carnalway, co. 
Kildare, and Ougteragh, co. Tipperary, by 
whom she has left an only daughter. 
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Jan. 8, 1826. Vere, 2d son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G.C. B. He was 
one of the unfortunate crew of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Algerine, lost off Hydra, in the 
Grecian Archipelago. 

Jan. 9. On his return from a visit to 
his native Chiefs, at the head of the Sierra 
Leone river, aged 29, Capt. Wm. Ross, of 
the Royal African Corps, Aide-de-Camp 
and private Secretary to Gen. Turner (since 
himself deceased, see p. 457). 

March 16. At Halle, the celebrated ori- 
entalist, Professor Vater. Among his esteem- 
ed works, are the Continuation of Adelung’s 
Mithridates, a Hebrew Grammar, a Russian 
ditto, Tables of Ecclesiastical, History, &c. 
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April7. At Tours, aged 29, John-Mat- 
thew Farewell, esq. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Sam. Farewell, of Holbrook, near Win- 
canton. He was on the regular home es- 
tablishment of the E.1.C. and Captain in 
the first Somerset Militia. 

April 19. At the Hague, aged 23, Sam. 
Ochterlony Wood, esq. eldest son of Col. S. 
Wood, C. B. of Rawdon House, Hoddesdon, 
Herts. 

April 20. In the South of France, aged 
25, the Hon. Henry Dundas Shore, late cor- 
net in the 11th dragoons, the third and 
youngest son of John Lord Teignmouth, 
and Charlotte, enly dau, of James Cornish, 
of Teignmouth, esq. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 26, to May 23, 1826. 





Christened. Buried. @and 5133 | 50 and 60 131 
Males - sos p1754 Males - 718 1405 Sand10 58 |60and 70 127 
Females - 905 Females- 687 10 and 20 59] 70and 80 103 


Whereof have died under two years old 532 20 and 30 106 | 80 and 90 37 


wena 7 


Between 


ee 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 138 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s dq. s. d. & d. s. d. s d. 
59 10 29 8 23 61 37 9 38 6 39 «1 














PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 26, 50s. to 55s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, May 26. 


Kent Bags ......... - 141. 0s. to 16. Os. | Farmham(seconds)... 15. Os. to 18/. 0s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 134. 13s. to 151. Os. | Kent Pockets......... 152. Os. to 171. Os. 
a sr 141. Os. to 151. 0s. | Sussex....... ssaebiebnes 141, Os. to 161. Os. 
Fa,aham (fine)...... 191. Os. to 221. Os. | Essex.....socsecceseees 141. 14s. to 161, Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 61, 31s. 11d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. J ’s, Hay 5/. Os. Straw 2i. 3s. Clover 5/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 
2l. 2s. Clover 51. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. Clover 5/. Straw @l. 


SMITHFIELD, May 26. Te sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 






Beef .ccccccececccscesees 4s. 2d. to 5s. Od. | Lamb.u..........cescoscoess 5s. 8d. to 6s. 4d. 
BERGOGR « cnccedsvcodenns 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d, Head of Cattle at Market May 26 : 

Veal casvestnveded extpte 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. Beasts ..... pene std 292 Calves 269 
Batk ..cccccccccececceses 3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep .......es0e8 7,990 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, May 24, 26s. Od. to 36s, Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. Od. Yellow Russia 35s, od. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled s0s. 0d. Curd 84s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 





THE PRICES of Canat Suares, &c. in May 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Rains, 
Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, removed from Great Winchester- 
street, to No. 25, Threadneedle-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 1850/.—Coventry, 
10501.—Oxford, 6501—Grand Junction, 253/.—Birmipgham, 290/,—Worcester and 
Birmingham, 40/.—Swansea, 240/—Monmouthshire, 200/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
1431.—Ellesmere, 100/.—Huddersfield, 20/—Regent’s, 38/.—Wilts and Berks, 5/.— 
East London Water Works, 104/.—Grand Junction ditto, 75/.—West Middlesex ditto, 
631.—West [ndia Dock, 185/. 10s.—London Dock, 84]. 10s.—Globe Insurance, 1391.— 
Atlas, 71,—Hope, 51.—Westminster Gas, 52/.—New Ditto, 10/. paid, 12. premium. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1826, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“4 to 3 4 8 
Sa/82 
| 
2° 4 
Az 
Apr. | | 
26 | 29, 73) fair 
27 > 50 cloudy & rain 
28 » 90) fair 
29 | 30, 05) icloudy (hail) 
30 » 18}cloudy 
Mui » 24/cloudy 
2 » 08\cloudy (fair) 
» llirain 
10 cloudy 
0s ‘cloudy 
04 heavy showrs 
08 cloudy 
06 fair 
05) fine 
08 fine 


Barom. 
in. pts. 


|Barom. 


in. pts. Weather. 








12 
27 
24 
10) 
> - 
» 15 
> 15 
> 11 


30, 12\cloudy, fair 

cloudy (aft. 

fine 

fair 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fair,sh’s af. 

heavy shrs. 

29, 87 fair, h. r. at 

|| » S5ifair [night 
30, 08|fine 

| , OO/fine 

|| 29, 95\cloudy 

> 84)rain 

9 70}rain 


> 
> 
> 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 27, to May 26, loth inclusive. 


34 per Ct. 


India 


|Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
1000/7. | 500/. 


Apr.&May. 
1818, 
Reduced. 
New 
4 per Cent. 
Long 

nnuities. 
Stock. 
Ind. Bonds. 
| South 
Sea Stock. 


34 per Ct. 





ca 





.| 87§|10 11 pm.| 
10 pm.| 
9 pm. 7 


1011 pm. 
9 10 pm. 
9 pm. 


' 
os 95 





» © 
o~ 


o—'9 
| 


ml 
| 


84394§ 








10 pm. 


82$/93} 
10 pm. 


82 934 











18} |229 is 10 pm. 11 pm. 
#)!8$ 229 |9 10 pm.’ 

g/184 |2293) 9 pm. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








